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STORY OF OUR 
“BENGAL MISSIONS 


PREFACE 


Tue work of our Church’s Mission in Bengal falls into 
three sections—Calcutta, the Rural] Mission at Chiasurah 
and Kaliva, and the Santal Mission. The Santal Mission 
has been separately treated. In this volume the other 
two sections have been dealt with. It has been thought 
desirable to have the story told by two narrators, a 
man recording the operations of the Foreign Missions 
Committee, and a woman those of the Woman’s Foreign 

ission Committee. This natural arrangement reflects 
the two worlds of India—the man’s world in the market- 
place, the street, the public life of the community ; 
and the woman’s world in the Hindu zenana and the 
Christian school and home. It is one of the tragedies 
of India that these two worlds joined together by God 
have been put asunder by man. The loss to the public 
life and the ioral and spiritual progress of India 
consequent on this separation is simply incalculable. 
Both Hindus and Mohammedans foster the distinction. 
But in every little Christian church in India the re- 
unititmgf these violently separated factors has begun. 
And in process of time, and by the influence of the 
Pauline message “there is neither niale nor female,” . 
there is good ‘hope that this great curse of cleavage in 
Indian life will be removed, and Christianity will raise 

* 5 


Preface 


in self-dependence and resourcefulness and intellectual 
” power the women of Indie. . 

That this “Story” may hasten the evangelisation of 
Bengal by deepening interest in that fertile province is 
the wish of the writers. _ 

The illustrations are from photographs taken by Prof. 
Thomson, Calcutta, and the Rev. W. M‘Culloch, 
Chinsurah, 
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STORY OF OUR BENGAL MISSIONS 


CHAPTER I 


THE PROVINCE OF BENGAL 


that Bengal is the largest and most fertile 
provinee of India. Its Lieutenant-Governor, 

¢ our loyal fellow-churchman, Sir Andrew H. L. 
Fraser, K.C.S.I., rules over 78 million people, scattered 
over an area half as large again as the United Kingdom. 
{t is only a small segment of that province that falls to 
our lot as a Church to evangelise. But the character- 
isties of the province separate its people in sentiment 
and tradition from other parts of India. The flat, well- 
watered plains of Bengal, especially in the east and 
north, produce large crops of rice and jute. On its 
western side there are thick seams of coal, that in 
recent years have been yielding their dusky treasures 
and enriching both the European capitalist and the 
Indian worker by this remunerative industry, so 
necessary to a commercial and manufacturing people 
like ours. Lengal Proper has more than any other part 


of India responded to the demands of European capital 
u 


T° recently published Census Report indicates 
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and adopted Western- forms of enterprise and opinion, 
with the result that it has progressed greatly both in 
weulth and knowledge. Nature has given lavishly 
with one hand alluvial soil, magnificent rivers, abund- 
ant crops, with wonderful immunity from episodes of 
famine ; though with the other hand she has withheld 
those gifts of natural scenery that not only beautify a 
land but mould the imagination of its people and give 
a rugged background to the national character. 

The people of Bengal are clever, keen, and loving ; 
but they have not yet become in the best sense enter- 
; prising or martial, ready to grapple with 
ent difficulties and overcome them, On the 

mental side they are distinguished by a 
facility in matters intellectual and spiritual that makes 
them hospitable to new views in philosophy and re- 
ligion. This facility is sometimes misleading, as it in- 
duces more practical people to expect stronger results in 
action from the liberal principles that are freely adopted 
and promulgated by the leaders of opinion. In the legal 
profession and in the sphere of politics, in the manage- 
ment of affairs and in the skilful handling of details 
by clerks in offices, the Bengalis have shown distin- 
guished talent. But the vast majority of the people 
yemmain on the land as patient agriculturists, gathering 
in gladly their abundant harvests in years of plenty, 
and bearing poverty without a grumble in years of 
scarcity. There is a great deal of suffering quietly 
endured all the time, caused by the ravages of malarial 
fever (specially prevalent in our mission district in 
Bengal), or by the rapacity of unscrupulous zemindari 
subordinates, or by the tyrannies of the police. These 
are the dark shadows on the pretty picture of village 
life in Bengal, never more gracefully depicted than by 
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the pen of the Rev. Lal Behari Day, one of the most 
gifted converts of our Calcutta Mission in its early days. 
The Hinduism of Bengal has been largely modified 
by three non-Christian forces, two religious and one 
material, 1. The Mohammedan victory in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal is thus ex- 
hibited by the Censns Commissioner: “In 
Kast Bengal two-thirds of the inhabitants and in North 
Bengal nearly three-fifths are followers of the Prophet.” 
As the Mohammedans in those regions increase faster 
than Hindus, it is quite possible that within a few 
decades Hinduism may be banished from those parts 
of Bengal, This prevalence of Islam has undoubtedly ° 
affected Hindu belief especially in the direction of 
Monotheism. The simple creed of Islam commends 
itself to the peasants as a substitute for the unintelli- 
gible complex system of Hinduism. On the social side 
Islam scores by its freedom from caste-restrictions, 
particularly in marriage relations. The influence of 
Yslam is the most powerful engine destroying Hin- 
duism in North and Kast Bengal at the present day. 
2, The second modifying influence is Brahmoism, a 
creed of Unitarian complexion that does not detach its 
adherents from Hindu traditions and caste, and yet 
gives them at least a semi-Christian view of God. And 
yet only 3171 persons enrolled themselves as Brahmos 
in Bengal in 1901. There are many more affected by 
Brahmo thought who enrol themselves as Hindus. The 
“ guccess of the Brahmo Somaj is numerically insignifi- 
cant ; but its positive influence in shaping the newer 
Hinduism is manifest. And its negative infinence in 
arresting would-he converts to Christianity in its half- 
way house of Unitarian theism is admitted on all hands. 
3. The third modifying cause is the industrial revolution 


Hinduism of 
Bengal. 
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now in progress in India, and nowhere more markedly 
than in Bengal. The invasion of the Western commer- 
cial spirit, with its activities and its practicalities, has 
dealt the death-blow to Hinduism as a system for busy 
men. It may long continue a moribund existence, but 
the Hinduism of the past is dying, and what people who 
still call themselves enlightened Hindus now believe 
and practise is very much a matter of personal taste. 

It is this new Hinduism affected by Islam and the 
higher thought of Brahmoism that our mission has 
to face in Calcutta, and in the districts of Hugli and 
Burdwan where our missionarics are at work. In those 

“districts there are many Mussulmans, but the popula 
tion is predominantly Hindu; and the mission is very 
largely a campaign against Hinduism in its higher and 
lower forms. ~ 






oe 


CHAPTER {1 


THE CALCUTTA MISSION UNDER DUFF— 1830-1863 


Duff, who left Scotland in 1829, and, after a° 

voyage of eight months’ duration, in which he 

was twice shipwrecked, arrived at Calcutta in 
May 1830. “He was a man of apostolic fervour and 
consuming zeal, a man whom we can hardly picture 
in our more systematised and reserved 
generation. His marvellous eloquence, his 
incessant activity, his self-sacrificing labours for others 
made an impression on the citizens of Calcutta that has 
never been equalled in the annals of Indian missions. 
The same Spirit that inspired Paul at the right moment 
in the history of early Christianity to be its Apostle to 
the Gentiles, impressed Duff at the age of twenty-three to 
go to India as Scotland’s first missionary, and sealed him 
for a special work that required all his devotion and all his 
gifts to inaugurate. He was not by any means the first 
missionary to Bengal. In 1793 William Carey went to 
India, and before Duff arrived the Serampore Mission 
founded by Carey had already circulated about 200,000 
copies of the Bible, in whole or part, printed. in a 
number of Asiatic languages. Carey was nearing his 
end when Duff began his work in quite a different 
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Q UR Calcutta Mission was founded by Alexander 
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direction from¢his, and yet animated by the same 
apostolic spirit. 

Alexander Duff had only one definite instruetion— 
not to settle down in Caleutta, but in some other centre 
which after reflection should seem to him the most 
suitable, But after seeing Calcutta, anil observing the 
missionary methods being pursued by Baptist and 
Independent and Anglican, he perceived an opportunity 
for an aggressive method of reaching the Brahmanical 
sections of middle-class Hindu society that formed 
practically a closed land against the gospel. It is 
nearly three-quarters of a century since Duff began the 
“system of educational missions, and if in the important 
cities of India there is now a more or less complete 
acquaintance with the outlines of Christian teaching, 
this condition is largely due to the systematic exposition 
of the truths of Christianity as part of daily teaching 
in the mission schools and colleges of the Christian 
churches. Duff saw the utility of English in the 
shaping of India. He helped to form the Government 
policy of imparting Western knowledge to enlighten 
India, And he used his educational methods, which in 
themselves were beneficial to the people, in order to. 
evangelise his pupils. Before he left India finally in 
1863 he had seen a band of noble converts from his two 
institutions affecting their countrymen by preaching 
and teaching Christianity. 

, But although there had been missionaries for more 
than thirty years in Bengal, Duff was in a real sense a 
pioneer. He got no help from others. Experienced 
and pious missionaries sought to dissuade him from 
what they considered evil work. They lugubriously 
predicted that he would fill Calcutta with rascals by his 
educational methods, Undeterred, he made his plans 
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and prayed for guidance and the opportunity. Calcutta 
was then a city of nearly half a million people; but 
out of these only 500 boys were learning English 
at school. Duff resolved to combine an excellent 
education with earnest Bible teaching, so as to 
benefit the rising generation both intellectually and 
morally. 

1t was difficult for the young Scottish missionary to 
make a start, but Providence had provided a wise 
counsellor in this pioneer work. in the person of Ram 
Mohun Roy, the theistic reformer of Bengal, the ' 
founder of the Brahmo Somaj, or Society for the con- 
templation of the Supreme God. 

Ram Mohun Roy was a Brahmin of strong monothe- 
istic convictions, who combated idolatry and suttee (or 
a the burning alive of widows on the pyres 
Mohun Roy, Of their husbands), and sought to reform 

Hinduism in the direction of Theism. He 
met the young Scottish enthusiast and entered heartily 
into his plans, and gave him his first pupils and his first 
schoolhouse, where on the 13th July 1830 Duff began 
to work. Soon thereafter Ram Mohun Roy went to 
England, being the first Brahmin to cross the ocean, 
and he died at Bristol in 1833. 1t might be interest- 
ing to speculate as to the result if Ram Mohun Roy 
had become not only Duif’s co-operator in his educational 
work but his fellow-disciple in the service of that 
Christ whom he sincerely revered. If the forces of 
Hindu reform had been joined with those of aggressive 
Christianity, the religious history of India might have 
been different. As it is, the Brahmo Somaj helps 
Christian missions just as little as Unitarians help the 
Evangelical churches of Scotland; and from time to 
time it sets itself in bitter opposition to Christian teach- 

2 ee 
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ing, although, its favourite doctrine is the Fatherhood 
of God, and its Ideal Man is Jesus Christ. There was 
a time when the Somaj seemed to come very near the 
Christian position, under its greatest preacher, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who in 1866 delivered a notable lecture in 
Calcutta on Jesus Christ, in the course of which he 
passionately claimed Christ as the Saviour of India, 
and India as the brightest jewel of Christ. But 
the movement towards Christianity broke down, 
and other currents carried the Somaj into practical 
Unitarianism, : 

Duff’s school was immediately successful. In a short 
time he had 300 pupils. He had the genius of teaching. 
Ile believed in thorough work, in proper organisation, 
and in personal supervision. He had to train his 
teachers and to prepare a set of Readers, and at the 
sane time to prepare sermons and lectures to meet 
current objections to Christianity. Duff never allowed 
the missionary to be lost in the teacher. He was truly 
‘an ambassador for Christ” in everything he under- 
took or carried out. Speedily baptisms followed 
in 1832. But already in 1831 the school had ~ 
heen. boycotted by orthodox Hindus because of its : 
avowedly Christian character. One day only 6 ‘pupils 
cut of 300 appeared. Duff went on as if nothing 
liad happened, and the school was soon fuller than 
ever. . 

Duff’s second convert was in some ways his greatest. 
‘Krishna Mohun Banerjea, a Kulin Brahmin, an eager, 
restless reformer, whose antagonism to the 
caste-system and the absurdities of popular 
Hinduism drove him into atheism, fell 
under Dutf’s charm and spiritual intensity. He was 
brought into the Christian Church, and devoted his 


Krishna Mohup 
Banerjea. 
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splendid mind to the defence of Christianity, show- 
ing in Hindu Scriptures foreshadowings of Christian 


. doctrine. He was perhaps the most scholarly of all 


the converts of Bengal. His baptism made a great 
impression. He soon joined the English Chureh, and 
as pastor, professor, and theological writer he rendered 
excellent service to the cause of Christ. In 1876 the 
University of Calcutta conferred on him its D.L. degree, 
a rare distinction. 

Duff's school was accepted as a model. European . 
citizens of Calcutta were attracted by the excellence of 
its educational methods, and Hindu parents sent their , 
sons to it as the best school in the city. Duff’s influence 
made itself felt in high places. In 1834 there appeared 
the famous Minute of Lord Macaulay, then Legal 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council, which was 
really the charter of Western education for India. 
Duff and Trevelyan were fellow-workers, and they 
formed with Macaulay the triumvirate that introduced 
English education as worthy to benefit by the Govern- 
ment grant, It is usual to date the beginning of that 
educational assimilation of West and East, that has 
already altered the Hindus of Indian cities, to 
Macaulay’s Minute of 1834, At the end of his time 
in India Macaulay wrote: “No Hindu who has received 
an English education ever remains sincerely attached to 
his religion. . . . It is my firm belief that if our plans 
of education are followed up there will not be a single 
idolater among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty 
years hence.” Events have hardly justified this 
sanguine prediction, but English education has destroyed 
for those who receive it the mythologies of Hindu 
tradition. 

In 1834 Dutf was driven home by dysentery. And 
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for five years he was absent from Calcutta, not resting, 
Mackay, but building up the home organisation for 
Ewart, Mac- the support of the Indian Mission of the 
donald, Smith. Crunch. In the meantime his school was 
managed by Mr. Mackay,.who had joined Duff in 1831, 
and by Mr. Ewart, who had gone out after Duff left. 
Mackay was one of the most scholarly men that ever 
went to the mission-field. Ewart was a master of 
detail and a lover of men, in labours most abundant, 
‘and blessed with a rare optimism. In 1837 the 
foundation of the General Assembly’s Institution in 
Cornwallis Square was laid. There were now 600 
pupils. Duff, though absent, was raising the money 
that made advance possible, In 1838 John Macdonald, 
the son of the Apostle of the North, joined the mission, 
to which he brought gecnt preaching gifts and intense 
syinpathies that made ‘his comparatively short career 
[he died in 1847] exceptionally impressive. In 1839 
Thomas Smith joined the band, the only survivor now. 


. of the heroes of the pre-Disruption days in Calcutta. 


He enjoyed a great reputation in Caleutta not only for 
mathematics but for wise judgment and originality. 
No him is attributed the idea of Zenana Missions, and 
it was by him that the Christian Family Pension Fund, 
a mutual insurance society for native Christians, was 
devised. These four men Duff found at work in the 
ever-growing school when he returned to Caleutia in ~ 
‘May 1840. Baptisms were regularly occurring, and 
Christian ‘doctrine was widely disseminated by the 
pupils ‘of the school. Soon there were 900 pupils. 
Duff had devised a complete educational course, 
including in the higher classes the subjects of a 
vollege curriculum in Literature, Philosophy, and 
Science. ; 
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Among the converts between 1840 4nd 1843 there 
oecur the names of four men who became missionaries 
Gonverts in Bengal. Jagadishwar Bhattacharjya 
between was for nearly thirty years our missionary 
1eAp and A a Mahanad; Prasanna Kumar Chatterjee 
was our missionary at Chinsurah ; Lal Behari Day was 
mission-worker at Kalna, and. then minister of the 
Bengali church in Calcutta; Behari lal Singh was the 
first missionary of the English Presbyterian Church at 
Rampore Boalia in Bengal. These men all advanced, 
the cause of Christianity. Lal Behari Day gained con- 
siderable reputation as a writer of graceful English. — 
He entered the Bengal Education Department in 1867, 
and for nearly twenty years was Professor of English 
Literature. He used his literary gifts for the cause of 
Christ. 

When the news of the Disruption reached Calcutta 
in August 1843 there was no hesitation. The mission- 

‘ aries belonged to the evangelical section of 
wee Disrup- the Church, and they came out with that 

section. The mission funds were presum- 
ably subscribed by men of evangelical sympathies, but 
the General Assembly’s Institution, though built by 
money raised by Duff, was the property of the Church 
of Scotland, and had to be abandoned by the men who 
left that Church. It was not till 1857 that Duff's 
second school was built with money (£15,000) sub- 
racribed in almost equal portions by Scotland, England, 
and the United States. At the Disruption all the 
missionaries and the teachers and the pupils left the 
General Assembly’s Institution for good temporary 
premises about a mile west. There were now a 
thousand pupils in the school, and all the traditions 
of the previous decade were maintained. Before the 
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Disruption Duf had begun to plant mission stations in 
the country districts near Calcutta, Ghoshpara being 
selected on the left bank of the Hugli and Kalna on 
the right bank. Ghoshpara was retained by the 
Established Church, and Kalna became part of the 
Free Church Mission. Its history is given in another 
chapter. 

In 1845 there were some memorable baptisms that 
stirred Hindu feeling to its depths. Even to-day 
baptisms stir up in certain families a 
rancour and a passion that are almost 
: incredible of civilised beings. Sixty years 

ago it was much worse. Baikantha nath De, afterwards 

our missionary at Kalna and Mahanad, was connected 
with,a good Calcutta family. When his baptism took 
place:there was a great disturbance. The youth was 
earried off forcibly. from the house of Dr. Thomas 

Smith. He was practically imprisoned in the house of 

a relative, where threats and entreaties were addressed 
to him to make him recant. But he would not:yield. 

His place of imprisonment was discovered, and he was 

released on a writ of Habeas Corpus. In the same 

year a young man connected with two wealthy families 
was about to be baptized when his relatives interfered. 

They moved the High Court to issue a writ of Habeas 

Corpus against Duff, demanding that he should produce 

the boy in court. The writ was refused, and the youth 

was baptized, The Hindu population was thoroughly 
alarmed. From Duff’s school, which had now 1300 on 
the roll, in one week 300 pupils were withdrawn. 

But Duffs plans did not alter, and the boys came 

back. 

In 1848 the Hindu opposition formed itself into an 
organised society-——the Hindu Soviety—the members 


“Memorable 
baptisms, 
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of which bound themselves by solemn covenant to 
refuse to send their sons to any missionary school 
where, in view of recent baptisms, there was every 
probability of their faith being perverted. This 
covenant was specially directed against Duff, but it 
failed. After a short interval the school filled up 
again, 

In the meantime Duif was buililing up the Christian 
community. In those days whenever a convert was 
received by baptism he had to be housed - 

payee and protected by the mission till he was 
community— able to earn his living. At first individual 
poey chur converts lived with the missionaries, but in 
1848 a few Kuropean friends in Calcutta gave 

Duff a thousand pounds to build a mission hostel 
for Christians. For some time Christian families were 
accommodated there, but the need for such accommoda- 
tion has passed away, as Christian families can -live in 
most parts of Calcutta without molestation. In half a 
century that hostel was the home of successive sets of 
students and other Christians, and some of the strongest 

Christians of our mission were trained there. In the 
same year (1848) the mission church was built on a 
piece of ground adjoining Dutl’s house in Cornwallis 
Square from funds intrusted to Duif by the Countess 
of Effingham. Beside it were built a manse and a 
hall. 

* These activities and philanthropic and literary work 
filled up Duft’s spare time, while his school became 
increasingly popular and was the most 
effective religious agency in North Calcutta. 
He was the greatest preacher in a city 
which has never been without its pulpit orators. He 
was a master of organisation and administration, and 


Preacher 
and orator. 
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his name was’ a guarantee of éxcellence in any publi: 
‘ body. He was easily the first citizen of Calcutta.- 
He was equally at home with the highest officials and 
the humblest Bengali Christian. ‘And the effect of his 
orations must have been marvellous. There are’some 
old men in Caleutta still living who heard him when 
they were boys, and they cherish the memory ‘of his . 
impassioned utterance. One of them describes it -as 
“a very tornado of eloquence, which carried men off 
. their feet.” To a people like ‘the Bengalis, who still 
produce orators, the eloquence of Dutf was not only 
an esthetic art but a moving passion, He swept - 
them along with the force of his splendid style 
until they forgot to think, and only “believed in his 
belief.” i 
It is impossible to record all the events of that busy 
- decade from 1840 to 1850, when Duff went home for 
the second time. This time he was absent 
from Caleutta for nearly six years. He 
had declined overtures made to him with a 
view to his becoming a professor in the New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. He was Moderator of the General 
Assembly of 1851. He gave evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Education, and 
greatly contributed to the formation of official opinion 
that found expression in the Education Despatch 
of 1854. From that document sprang the Indian 
” University system and the course of higher education 
which has continued to the present day, till half a 
century later Lord Curzon’s Education Resolution 
(1904) seems to point a new policy, avoiding the errors 
that experience has made manifest, and yet con- 
serving the essential principle of that epoch-making 
despatch, 
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Thereafter Duff devoted himself to the raising of 
funds for mission work in general and specially for 
a new institution in Calcutta. With 
Consea the £15,000 thus obtained he reared a 
magnificent building on a site near his 
temporary school. He might have built on the plot of 
land adjacent to the General Assembly’s Institution. 
One almost wishes he had, as that site has, in the 
great changes that have made modern Calcutta what it 
is, proved to be an almost ideal site for a missionary. 
school and college, while the position in Nimtollah, 
where Duit’s excellent building of 1857 still stands, has . 
degenerated in the last twenty years, till it has been 
condemned by reliable authorities as being unsuit- 
able for a school or college. It was impossible for Duff 
to foresee the changes that woull come over Calcutta, 
and that the quarter where many of the best Bengali 
houses were situated would become an area of jute and 
rice storehouses, and the population would largely 
belong to the classes of unskilled labour. The true 
educational centre of Calcutta is a mile and a half or 
tivo miles to the south-east of the present site. The 
General Assembly’s Institution is at the northern 
end of that educational area, There is at present 
under consideration a scheme for uniting the 
two institutions founded by Duff. In view of 
the facts above stated, and the broader. interests 
of the Kingdom of God, it is very desirable to in- 
corporate the two separate institutions into a strong 
united Christian College that would maintain an 
undivided testimony to the power of Christ in 
North Calcutta, and would be truly a Christian 
citadel. : 
In the new building. Duff could carry out his 
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educational ideas, There was ample accommodation 

for the sixteen or seventeen classes into 
sate which the school was then divided. The 

year of the opening of the new building 
was the dread year of the Mutiny. It was also the 
birth year of the University of Calcutta. From its 
commencement till he left India six years later Duff 
was one of the leading spirits of the University 
governing body. The higher classes of his school 
constituted a college. It was one of the first colleges 
in Dengal affiliated to the University, which was then, 
as now, an examining body. In process of time that 
University system has revolutionised education in 
Bengal. Colleges sprang up everywhere, and the 
University examinations became the tests of education. 
The matriculation examination regulated the course of 
study in High Schools. In the great Indian cities the 
University system made the Mission College relatively 
more important than the High School. I$ is a matter 
of thankfulness to God that our Church has been 
enabled all these years to maintain an adequate college 
staff at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Nagpore, to 
keep pace with the growing demand for higher educa- 
tion and coupling therewith the systematic teaching of 
the religion of Christ. 

Only the other day Mrs, Besant in a newspaper 
interview expressed her opinion thus: “There are 
absolutely no schools in India where the native youth 
could be taught the learning of the West undivorced 
from his own religion. There are the Government 
schools, very good, but entirely secular. There are the 
missionary schools, in which one or other of the 
differing phases of Christianity is compulsory. The 
greatest need of India, as 1 realised it, was the 
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establishment of schools where the young could be 
given Western education together with the moral 
training which can only be ineculcated in them by 
means of that religion which is deep-rooted and beloved 
in the hearts of their race.” It is a strange irony of 
fate that has made Dufl’s instrument for the spread of 
Christianity to be copied at this time of day for the 
systematic teaching of Hinduism by an Englishwoman 
who was once a Christian and then an Agnostic and 
who is now a ELindu. 

Duff's system in Calcutta down to the time he left 
India for good, in 1863, had profoundly revolutionised 
Hindu thought in matters of religion. Many converts 
had been made; but a much greater work had been 
accomplished than would be inferred from the number 
of baptisms. Christian education had stimulated 
Hindus to start schools of their own, and the develop- 
nent of education which has distinguished Bengal is 
partly traceable to Dutl’s influence. He had ably de- 
fended Christianity in sermons and orations, he had 
vindicated the right of the missionary to be a philan- 
iliropic leader, he had founded a Christian church and 
a Christian hostel. He had largely influenced the 
Caleutta University at its start. Christianity had in 
the thirty-three years that had elapsed since Duff laniled 
passed from a hated, or at best suspected, form of religion 
to a tolerated and respected religion. This change was 
not confined to Calcutta, but spread to other towns 
in Bengal. The work that Duff and his like-minded 
colleagues were enabled to perform has rarely been 
exceeded in the history of missions. It was a strange 
Providence that removed from their work in Caleutta 
these four worthies within a short time of each other. 
Dr, Thomas Smith had to leave India in 1858 on 
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account of an almost fatal illness. The well-beloved 
Dr. Ewart died at Caleutta in 1860, leaving an unfilled 
ylank in the mission. In 1862 Dr. Mackay left India 
jor good in broken health. And in 1863 the greatest, 
in many ways, of the. band — Alexander Dut! —- left 
India under medical advice, for good. 

Had the work not been xo well grounded, it would 
have hardly survived the loss of such great leaders 
about the same time; but it went on prospering, as we 
shall see in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Lil 


THE DUFF COLLEGE FROM DUFF’S DEPARTURE TILL 
THE PRESENT TIME 


given to the institution till 1889, it is con- 
venient fo refer to it under that name. In 
1864 the number of pupils on the rolls was 
1700. This number does not seem to have been ever 
exceeded. In 1866 it was 1500, in 1869 nearly 1400, 
in 1871 nearly 1200. Duff's school was no longer 
singular. Many other schools were springing up in 
Caleutta, all teaching for the matriculation examina- 
tion of Calcutta University. The Christian College in 
Caleutta has tended to grow at the expense of the High 
School in the three missions that have this twofold 
agency. rs 
After Duif left, the head of the school was Mr, Fyfe, 
who in 1841 had been teacher of the school at Taki 
financed by a Hindu zemindar under Duff’s 
pagar management. Mr. Fyfe had subsequently 
: “been in charge of the Kalna Mission. He 
brought to his work in Calcutta educational experience 
and a business faculty, and he consolidated the tinances 
of the mission. 
lle was succeeded as Principal by Mr. Robertson, who 


) LTHOUGH the name Duff College was not 
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after a brief tenure of the office came home on furlough 
and was elected by the General Assemby of 1887 to fill: 
the chair of Church History in the Aberdeen College. 
Dr. Robertson was a great educationalist, and had he 
continued longer in Calcutta, might have become 
another Duff. He was succeeded in the Principalship 
by Dr. Hector, who during the fifteen years that he held 
the office ‘brought the cellege up from a period of 
depression into its present condition of well-organised 
and efficient work. With an exceptional conscientious- 
ness he combined great skill in the management of 
affairs and a genial personality, so that all, teachers and 
pupils alike, loved him. He brought up the college to 
the largest numbers it ever had. He was invalided 
hiome in 1902. 

In these forty years many baptisms have taken place, 
and at the same time the college has grown in efficiency 
and success, while the school has tended to diminish in 
numbers owing to the establishment under Hindu 
management of many other schools in the north of 
Calcutta. 

* There is in Caleutta to-lay nu one more respected by 
Hindus or more revered by Christians of all denomina- 

tions than Mr. Kali Churn Banurji, Registrar 
paid of Calcutta University. His career these 

forty years has been so closely connected 
with our mission history that he is not only a living 
link with the past but the embodiment of the changes 
that have passed over the Christian Church in Bengal. 
He was baptized in 1864 while still a student in the 
Duff College. He has vivid recollections of Dr. Duff, 
but he owes his faith to another missionary, whose 
beautiful character and sympathetic helpfulness brought 
him over from Hinduism into Christianity. He was 
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the best student of his year. He completed his course - 
after baptism, graduating B.A. in 1866, M.A. in 1868, 

and B.L. in 1870... He taught for some time in the 

Duff College, and then began the practice of the law. 

In 1877 he was made a Fellow of Calcutta University 

and has devoted much time and ability to University 

affairs. He has been also a law professor for many 

years, and one of the leading. philanthropists in Calcutta. 

His powerful gift of oratory has been at the disposal of 

every good cause, patriotic, philanthropic, and Christian. _ 
He combines the clear thinking of a very logical mind , 
with the passion of the orator, and he is one of the 
ablest and most acceptable platform speakers in a city 
of orators. He has devoted his splendid powers to the 
cause of Christ. He preaches oftener than most 
missionaries, and he gives his valuable counsel freely to 
“all Christian missions. More than any single man in 
Bengal, Kali Churn Banarji has made Christianity 
respected, not only by his fearless exposition of its 
teaching and his philosophie exposures of Hindu 
fallacies, but by his great ability and his whole-hearted 
consecration to the service of his fellow-men. He is a 
man of very high character and exceptional kindliness. 
Men love him irrespective of religious divisions. 
Hindus vie with Christians in doing him honour. He 
was the first Bengali Christian to be elected a member 
of the Legislative Council of Bengal by the University 
of Caleutta, the majority of his constituency (the Senate) 
being Hindus. He has been appointed Registrar of 
Calcutta University by the same body. Amid the 
many activities of this wise leader, none lie nearer to 

his heart than those. connected with his own church. 

He is the leader of the band of honorary preachers at 
our Sunday evening Beadon Square service. He is the 
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senior elder in our mission church. He has been for 
several years the Chairman of our Mission Council. In 
these capacities he is constantly giving of his best for 
the cause of our mission. He is also the most Cathotiec- 
spirited Christian in Bengal. - All the missions draw 
upon his counsel and his services. If any man in 
Bengal has succeeded Duff it is Kali Churn Banurji, 
who in labours most abundant. has laid his splendid 
gifts in entire self-forgetfulness on the altar of Christ. 
. When people that do not know speak about the dis- 
appointing services of Indian Christians, it is only 
necessary to mention the name of Kali Churn Banurji 
to refute them. Would that there were more like him! 
There are many, especially among the younger generation 
of Christians, who are doing excellent service for the 
spread of Christianity. 

One of these, who was a distinguished student of the 
- Duff College a generation later than Kali Chum 
Banurji, must be described. His name is 
Jnanranjan Banerjea. He is the son of 
one of the early converts of our mission, 
who was a mission worker chiefly at Dansbaria (seven 
miles up the Hugli beyond Chinsurah) and afterwards 
at Calcutta. The son was the best student of his year 
in the Duff College, graduated B.A. in 1887 with 
double first-class honours in English and_ philosophy. 
He passed in 1888 his M.A. degree in philosophy, and 
carried off the gold medal of the University in that 
subject. He studied law and tock his B.L. degree, but 
he has not practised law. His gifts lie in the pro- 
fessorial direction. He teaches philosophy and law in 
the Metropolitan College, Caleutta. He is an elder in 
our mission church, and the most remarkable preacher 
that our mission has produced. He has studied 
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theology carefully, he knows much of the Bible by 
heart, he is a great orator on moral and spiritual topics, 
He reminds one of the best Highland preachers, so 
passionate is his eloquence and so deeply impressed with 
the spirit of the Bible. He is uncompromising in his 
defence of Christianity, and as his intellectual gifts are 
high his testimony is proportionately valuable. Our 
mission has been singularly fortunate in its leading 
Christians. There have been many disappointments, 
but we have always had our bright: stars who com- ~ 
pensated us for other losses. 

Tn recent years there have not been many baptisms 
of students during their college course; but two who 
were formerly students, and who were 


Rev. @. B. : ” 
Malckar. baptized after Jeaving us, have proved of 
Mr. B. i‘ is Re ’ 

Koharjya,  8reat service. One is Rov. G. B. Makkar, 


now Superintendent of our mission High 
School at Chinsurah and a licentiate of our Presbytery ; 
the other is Mr. B. Acharjya, who after graduating 
from the Duff College went to England to qualify as a 
barrister, and during his residence in this country was 
baptized. He . practises as a barrister in the Calcutta 
High Court. He is one of our band of speakers at 
the Beadon Square service on Sunday evenings, and is 
always listened to with great respect. 

In all missions working in Bengal there is the same 
testimony at this stage of operations: “It is compara- 
The social aim. tively easy to get intelligent men to adopt 
oulty and Christian views, but very difficult to get 
bentiem: them to join the Christian community.” 
The difficulty is neither mental nor spiritual, but social. 
The caste system in its practical working seems to 
allow great freedom of opinion in theology but refuses 
all freedom of social movement, Accordingly, while 
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holding Christian beliefs many Hindu young men con- 
serve their place in the family and the caste by 
stopping short at baptism. It is easy to call this moral 
cowardice. But if we were in their place we should 
not call ourselves or others cowards, but should probably 
deem that we were doing a patriotic duty in conserving 
caste relations. That is how it strikes many of the 
most liberal Hindus that one meets in Caleutta. 

The number of men who are theologically Christians 
- is steadily on the increase. One sometimes wonders if 
they are very much below the level of the average 
Christian adherent at home. It seems very difficult 
now to exclude them on the ground of intensity of 
belief. One of the most promising of our recent 
graduates, who has brought great honour to the Duff 
College, which he dearly loves, writes thus: “Christ’s 
life is a sort of guide-book, in which I find directions 
for all the practical and principal concerns of life. He 
appeals to me chiefly as the Man of Sorrows.” Christ 
is to him the guide of his life. And yet that man is a 
Hindu, who regards it as his duty to remain in his 
family and caste. He is by no means singular in his 
attitude. There are many like him in every educational 
centre in India who are working out their own salvation 
in very difficult circumstances, their blood drawing 
them to the caste system, which has produced a physical 
and spiritual clannishness unique in the world, while 
their minds and hearts go out to Christ as the Light of 
the World. It is very interesting condition spiritually 
and full of hope for the future. The writer quoted 
above says further: “1 follow, or try to follow, the 
teachings of Christ, simply because I cannot. follow 
anything else, unless I turn a traitor to my own rational 
constitution.” While Christian colleges in India turn 
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out such men to influence Hindu thought and feeling 
from within, they are making a powerful contribution 
to the evangelisation of the Hindu people. 

Tt only remains to add that the work of our mission 
in Calcutta includes two ‘other forms of activity that 
are very interesting. ‘ 

1, The Beadon Square service has been above alluded to 
more than once. It was begun in 1880 by the deceased 
rhe Becdioe Dr. Kenneth 8. Macdonald, who from that 
Square service time till he died, in 1903, devoted himself - 
Vota to work among educated Hindus outside 

"the college. This service in Beadon Square, 
an open space in the north-west of Calcutta, is one of the 
most remarkable gatherings to be found in India, Every 
Sunday evening three congregations are preached to. 
First comes a little children’s service, addressed usually 
by Mr, Kali Churn Banurji; then a service in Bengali, 
with two addresses in Bengali meant chiefly for people 
who do not know English ; and finally, two addresses 
are delivered in English for educated men. This open- 
air service is largely attended by schoolboys and 
students; and the expositions of Christianity there 
given are considered by Hindus to be the most compre- 
hensive given in the city. Taking into account our 
threefold congregation, we estimate that on an ordinary 
Sunday evening no fewer than eight hundred people hear 
the teaching of Christ. V. ery soon after the service 
began in 1880 the Municipality attempted to put it 
down. But Dr, Macdonald, having the support of the 
Caleutta Missionary Conference, and most Hindus as 
well, opposed the interference of the Municipality, and 
in court the action of the Municipal authorities was 
Tuled ultra vires, and the preaching of the missionaries 
and others was legalised, 
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Out of his work in Beadon Square grew Dr. 
Macdonald’s series of tracts and pamphlets exposing 
the fallacies and impurities‘ of popular Hinduism and 
expounding the truths of Christianity, Dr. Macdonald’s 
work was highly valued by missionaries of all sections 
of the Church in India, as he devoted himself more 
than any other man in Bengal to the study and 
criticism of modern Hindu movements. In spite of his 
hard hitting, he was beloved by Hindus, who knew that 
he loved them and desired their highest welfare. No 
European of this generation has been more beloved in 
Calcutta than Dr. Macdonald was, and at his grave on 
31st July 1903, in the Scottish Cemetery, Calcutta, 
Hindus and Christians, Asiatic and European, joined in 
crowds to pay their last respects to the man that had 
been a citizen of Caleutta for over forty years, and had 
identified himself with its religious and educational 
and philanthropic institutions more than any man of 
his time. 

2. The mission church, with its 150 members and its 
numerous activities, has a high reputation in Calcutta, 

where it is only one of ten Indian Christian 
ee congregations, but owing to the public 

position of several of its leading members, 
it has an influence far beyond its numbers. It was 
founded in 1848. The first pastor was Dr. Ewart. 
From 1861 to 1867 its minister was the Rev. Lal Behari 
Day, one of the most cultured converts of our own or 
any church in Bengal. In 1867 he entered the Bengal 
Education Department, and after an interregnum his 
place as pastor of the church was filled by the Rev. 
Guru Das Moitra, also a convert of the mission, who 
had rendered effective service to the American Presby- 
terian Mission at Lahore. He was pastor till his 
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death in 1889. From that date there has been tech- 
nically no pastor, but one of the European missionaries 
has acted as Moderator of Kirk Session. Fora number 
of years Mr. Watt has acted in that capacity, and has 
thrown himself with great energy into the work of the 
congregation, which is now in a very healthy condition. 

There is a great field in the district near the church 
waiting for systematic mission work under the charge 
of a European missionary set free from college and 
other work, This can only be undertaken if our mission 
staff is increased. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE RURAL MISSION FROM 1843 To 1890 


Kalna 


mission stations in country districts near Calcutta. 

After.the Disruption it was agreed that the Free 

Church should keep on the right bank of the 
tiver Hugli. The first station occupied in 1843 was 
Kalna, « town on the river about 50 miles above 
Calcutta. It is an important market town for the 
surrounding district. A school was begun, and was 
soon crowded. Five years later there were 200 pupils 
on the roll, and Mr. Fyfe, the missionary in charge, 
was able to develop much systematic preaching in the 
town and neighbourhood. Some of the worthiest of 
the converts of our mission came from Kalna, though 
for various reasons they were baptized in Calcutta. For 
miles around Kalna rice-tields cover the plain, which 
is very nearly all erable land. The peasants are con- 
tented and prosperous, but terribly afflicted by malarial 
fever, which in most cases so impairs the constitution 
as to render life a perpetual misery. Malaria is only 
too common still in that part of Bengal. But in the 
early history of our mission it most adversely affected 
Kalna and Bansbaria. So early as 1863 the report of 
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the mission chronicles the ravages of malaria at Kalna, 
and for the next twenty years the school attendance 
was seriously reduced by fever epidemics. Teachers 
and pupils alike had to reckon on loss of time and 

_ energy under this scourge. _ In spite of repeated epidemics, 
and the depression thus caused, the mission prospered. 
New schools were started in the district, and preaching 
and colportage work were systematically carried on. 

Kalna was the scene of the first labours of Lal Behari 
Day, who was appointed to that station on taking licence . 
in 1851. For nearly ten years he did excellent Christian 
work there, not only preaching and teaching, but writing . 
with such acceptance as to commend the gospel to 
thoughtful Hindus. He was a clear thinker and an 
elegant writer, with a high ideal of the work of the 
Christian ministry. His literary work both at Kalna 
and afterwards at Calcutta attracted the attention of 
many Hindus to Christianity. 

Baikantha nath De was connected with the Kalna 
Mission for over twenty years from 1864, first as 
teacher, then as licentiate from 1875, and as ordained 
missionary from 1880 till his transference to Mahanad 
in 1885. In his time a number of schools were 
maintained in the town and neighbourhood, not only 
for boys and girls, but for adults who after a hard day’s 
work in the fields attended night-schools to learn how 
to read and write. Regular street preaching was 
carried on. 

Among the Kalna converts should be mentioned the 
names of Umesh Chunder Chatterjee, Moncha Ghosh, 
and K. P, Gupta. The first was chiefly connected with 
the Duff College and the Mission Church, Calcutta, of 
which he was an elder. He was Superintendent of the 
Collegiate School and Professor of History in the College, 
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But he was far more. He possessed a high character 
for rectitude, and was equally beloved by Hindus and 
Christians. Especially in his later years his character, 
mellowed by suffering, was notably Christlike. He was 
singularly reticent about himself, but a sympathetic 
friend to all who needed him, and a wise counsellor 
to our mission for many years. He held a unique place 
in the affections of Christians and Hindus alike. He 
was one of the finest products of our Bengal Mission, 
and should be mentioned here, as he came from Kalna. 
In 1885 G. B. Makkar, B.A., a recent convert, and a 
. graduate of the Duff College, was appointed headmaster 
of the High School at Kalna. He put new life into 
the school, but he found religious progress in Kalna 
very slow. In the town there is among many others 
a large temple with attendant Brahmin priests subsidised 
by the family of the Maharajah of Burdwan, the princely 
landowner of that section of Bengal. Hindu influence 
and bigotry are very strong in such circumstances. 
None of our mission stations in Bengal are so identified 
with a subsidised Hinduism. In 1889 the adult night- 
schools in the Kalna district were extended, and con- 
ferred their advantages on toiling peasants. 


Bansbaria and Tribeni 


Bansbaria is about 30 miles above Calcutta, on the right 
bank of the river. Our mission there was founded in 1847 
by Dr. Duff, with funds supplied by Sir James Outram, 
the Bayard of India, out of his prize money, which he 
had devoted to charitable objects. Duff represented 
to him his plans for Bansbaria, and he got Rs.6000 
from the Christian soldier. A mission house and 
axtea te aenen “hntlk ond wish @nad work wee aone fll 
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the malarial epidemic, that has been referred to as the 
scourge of Kalna, invaded the Bansbaria district, which 
it decimated. To this day Bansbaria has not recovered. 
Gradually our mission schools there were reduced, and 
‘finally abandoned in 1880. Owing to a threatened 
encroachment of the river, the Bansbaria mission house 
was sold. It is a very pathetic story how this station, 
begun almost in romance, ended in gloom. The cause 
was not the failure of Christianity but the scourge 
of fever, which drove people out of the district and . 
turned back the hand on the dial of progress, From 
1863 till 1880 the fever wail is the refrain of every 
report. In 1880 the schools were closed, but evangelistic 
work still continued both at Bansbaria and at the 
neighbouring village of Tribeni, where on occasion 
crowds of pilgrims flock to bathe in the sacred stream. 

The agent most closely associated with Bansbaria was 
Prasanna Kumar Banerjea, a licentiate of the Presbytery 
of Calcutta, who was noted for his systematic Bible 
teaching. About the year 1882 he was transferred to 
Calcutta, where he taught Bible in the Collegiate School. 
Work is still steadily maintained at Tribeni. 


Chinsurah, 
formerly the centre of the Dutch possessions in Bengal, 
ceded in 1825, became a station of the Free Church 
Mission in 1849, by gift of a chapel from the London 
Missionary Society. Duff at once opened an English 
school with 300 pupils, and soon had 600. Mr. 
Fyfe and Dr. Mackay took charge for a time. In 


1850 Rev. Ebenezer Miller came from Capetown to 
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broke down, and he had to leave in 1855. In 1856 
tev. J. S. Beaumont went to Chinsurah, and. after 
fifteen years of work left’ in 1871 on furlough. After 
furlough he was -stationed at Poona. From - 1871 to 
1890 no European missionary resided at Chinsurah. 
But the work of the station in school and chapel was 
excellently maintained by Rev. P. K. Chatterjee, and 
after him by the Rev. Kedar nath De. * ‘ 

Chinsurah is now a large and important town. In 
1901 it had a population of over 30,000. In 1849 it was 
smaller, but'important even then. The efficiency of the 
High School has been noteworthy all down its history. 
The first convert of the Chinsurah Mission was 
Kedar nath De, who, after doing excellent work as a 
teacher, was licensed in 1875 as a preacher and ordained 
in 1880, having been appointed to succeed the Rev. 
P. K. Chatterjee in charge of the Chinsurah Mission. 
Mr. Chatterjee was ordained in 1855, and rendered 
admirable service in preaching and superintending. 
From 1871 he was in sole charge of Chinsurah station. 
Under him the work was steadily developed. He died 
in 1879, much regretted by Christians and Hindus, who 
had the highest respect for his character. -Mr. De 
succeeded him. He has been in charge of the Chinsurah 
station practically down to the present, having retired 
only last year. Under Mr. De the High School 
prospered greatly. Preaching was steadily carried on 
in the open air, at street corners, and in open spaces. 
The oversight of the Christian congregation was not 
neglected. The Sunday services were regularly main- 
tained ; and the Rev. Lal Behari Day, while a professor 
in the Government College at Chinsurah, conducted 
an English service in the church. 

Among the alumni of the High School may be 
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vmentioned two men who have become famous, one a 
‘Hindu, Kanti Chunder Mukherjee, the Prime Minister 
‘of the Maharajah of Jeypore, and the other, a Christian, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gupta of the Indian Medical Service. 
Besides these, many of the former pupils have in various 
callings attained success in life, and they remember their 
old school and mission with gratitude. 

The Chinsurah agents continued the supervision of 
Bansbaria from 1883, when it ceased to be an inde: 
pendent station. Chinsurah has been the most prosper- . 
ous of our rural stations. This is partly due to the 
importance and amenities of the town itself. But it . 
owes some of its uninterrupted success to its comparative 
freedom from the epidemics of fever that crippled other 
stations, And it has been very fortunate in its sueces- 
sion of devoted workers, who preserved continuity of 
method and principle. 

The High School was remarkably successful both in 
number of pupils and in efficiency. It continues to be 
one of the best mission High Schools in Bengal. 


Mahanad 


is inland from the river, and south of the East Indian 
railway line, It is situated in a malarious region, but 
it was not subject to the terrible visitations of fever that 
interfered with work at Kalna and WBansbaria. The 
mission at Mahanad was opened in 1857 by Dr. Duff, 
and Jagadishwar Bhattacharjya was put in charge. He 
was one of the Calcutta converts, baptized in 1841, at 
whose baptism there was a tremendous commotion, as he 
dramatically flang down his Brahman sacred thread 
before receiving baptism. In 1844 he was received as 
a candidate for the ministry ; in 1846 he was appointed 
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catechist ; in 1848 he was sent to Bansbaria, where he 
worked with much acceptance for some years. He was 
ordained in 1855; in 1857 he took charge of Mahanad, 
where he remained till his retirement in 1885, having 
done eighteen years’ excellent work in organising and 
superintending work in the region round Mahanad. 

In 1863 it was resolved to make Mahanad the centre 
of a zone of mission operations, and Duff, who ad- 
vocated the scheme with his wonted enthusiasm, 
planned to establish six schools in the district. He 
asked six donations of £200 sterling each, and got them 
just before he left India for good in the end of 1863. 
The working of these schools was supervised by Mr. 
Bhattacharjya with success and devotion. The Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society (now the Christian 
Literature Society) gave a handsome grant towards our 
circle of schools which it repeatedly described as the 
best circle in Bengal. The work at Mahanad in 
preaching and teaching was for almost the whole of the 
period covered by this chapter under the influence of 
the lamented Mr. Bhattacharjya, who was the trusted 
friend of Hindu neighbours, and on at least one occasion 
(in 1874) the administrator of famine relief in the 
district on behalf of Government. He belonged to the 
old type of Bengali Christian missionary that has now 
vanished. He was ably assisted by other Christian 
workers, one of whom possessed an exceptional gift of 
singing. The Bengalis are a very musical people, and 
they listen with visible emotion to good singing. This 
Christian worker riveted the attention of crowds of 
Hindus by his expressive singing of Christian hymns 
and songs setting forth the truths of Christianity. 
His labours were so highly appreciated that he went 
on singing tours through various mission districts, and 
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‘aided the preachers by his hymns, like another 
Sankey. 

In 1885 Rev. B. N. De, from Kalna, was transferred 
to Mahanad. He died in 1888, and the Rev. S. C. 
Banerjea was appointed to sueceed him. He was one 
of the early converts of the Calcutta Mission, and spent 
the best years of his life in Government service. He 
was all the time an enthusiastic preacher both in 
English and Bengali. For many summers he conducted 
regular services at Simla, where he spent the hot-. 
weather months as one of the army of Government 
servants, and in the winter months he preached in 
Calcutta. After retiring from Government service he 
devoted himself entirely to the work of preaching, which 
he loved deurly. And many testimonies from different 
quarters were borne to the value of his services both by 
Christians and Hindus, 

This brings us down to 1890, when the reorganisation 
of the Rural Mission commenced. - 

There are other stations besides those described with 
some detail above; but the four so described were the 
principal stations in the earlier history of the mission. 
Life in the country districts of Bengal is, apart from 
malaria, very happy on the whole. The peasants are con- 
tented, and the crops are usually good. In our mission 
area in Western Bengal there is rarely famine. In the 
rural districts agriculture is almost the only industry. 
In the villages there are numerous shopkeepers. And 
in such a town as Chinsurah there are many wealthy 
merchants, lawyers, and doctors. But the whole area is 
more or less afflicted by malarial epidemics, which not 
only carry off many victims, but poison the blood of the 
survivors, so that most adults suffer from diseases con- 
sequent on malaria. The poverty of : the general 
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‘population is not so marked in the Hugli district as in 
some Other parts of Bengal. lucational progress has 
doubtless been retarded somewhat by the prevailing 
malaria, but is nevertheless satisfactory. The need for 
medical aid is clamant all over the district, and our 
mission has in its more recent development added 
medical work to its older operations of preaching and 
teaching. But this will be dealt with in a succeeding 
chapter. 





PATIENTS AT OLD KALNA DISPENSARY, 


CHAPTER V 
THE REORGANISATION OF THE RURAL MISSION 


Rev. Wm: M‘Culloch, B.D. 


fessor in the Duff College for six years, on 

return from furlough settled in Hugli (Chinsurah) 

and reorganised the whole of our Rural Mission. 
Mr. M‘Culloch has an exceptional knowledge of the 
Bengali language, is a master of Bengali style, and has 
a talent for organisation. He was therefore eminently 
qualified for the task of reorganising the mission. 
The older men had passed away in whose hands the 
yarious mission stations had been developed. For 
nearly twenty years no European missionary had 
resided in any of the rural stations, and these could 
not be satisfactorily superintended by the Secretary “ 
of the Bengal Mission Committee in Caleutta. Each 
station tended to have a law of its own. Mr. 
MCulloch travelled over the ground, noted defects 
and possible improvements, and presented an able 
report to the Foreign Missions Committee embodying 
the results of his observations and his general plans for 
future work. Suffice it to say that the remotest 
village in the district felt the change. Workers 


were trained, new work was opened out, unprofitable 
Po 


iy 1890 Rev. W. M‘Culloch, who had been a Pro- 
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work was curtailed, and the management of the various 
stations was made uniform. In due course new 
stations were opened. Everywhere methodical and 
systematic methods were introduced. Schools (especi- 
ally elementary) were pushed, and medical work in a 
simple way was begun. 

Chinsurah became the headquarters of the mission, 
and Mr. M‘Culloch indefatigably travelled over his 
district, by periodic visits in the hot weather and the 
rains, and by camping out in the cold weather. Thus 
covering the district by sections, he spread the know- 
_ ledge of Christ by lantern lectures, sale of Scriptures 

. and other Christian literature, and by many con- 
versations, 

In each centre there was a competent leader, and 
the agents under him were graded according to merit 
and attainments. At Chinsurah Mr. De, the pastor of 
the church and the Superintendent of the High School, 
was the natural head. At Kalna Mr. G. B, Makkar, 
B.A., was the leader, and under his care were also the’ 
neighbouring stations of Inchura and Nadonghat. At 
Mahanad Mr. 8, K. Haldar was in charge. 

The schools in different centres were graded accord- 
ing to the local needs, Where primary schools or 
night schools seemed most required, they were intro- 
duced ; and similarly, where advanced schools were not 
obviously necessary they were reduced. The mission 
workers followed uniform methods. The periodic 
visits of the Secretary not only cheered and inspired 
all the workers but kept their work on approved lines. 
Local development was fostered. New buildings were 
erected. Every agent pushed the sale of Bibles and 
Christian books, and the results were much more 
satisfactory than under the old system of setting 
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apart one man as the colporteur of the district. The 
financial results were better, and the sale of Scriptures, 
so far from interfering with preaching, became a 
practical consequence of the addresses given. Among 
the many blessings of a district mission superintended 
- by an energetic missionary of business faculties are 
the systematisation of work, the standardisation of 
” methods, accounts, and reports, and the solidarity of 
the enterprise. On the spiritual side a great impulse 
can be given to each worker by the wisdom and 
experience and spiritual force of the superintendent. 
In times of stress over the baptism of converts, or 
in controversy with unsympathetic Hindu officials, 
every worker knows the value of good counsel, and 
none is so good as that of the responsible missionary 
intrusted by his Church with the oversight of a large 
area, When centres are separated by over thirty miles, 
it is obvious that the mileage travelled by such a Super- 
intendent in a year imposes a considerable physical 
strain. Add to that the care of all the stations, almost 
endless correspondence with agents and officials and 
home authorities, examination of accounts, repairs of 
old buildings or erection of new premises, counsel to 
4 score of men in different situations, reviewing and 
improving plans of work, and you have a multiplicity 
of duties that might worthily fill up any man’s time. 
But in addition, the Superintendent must write sermons 
and. addresses, take part in the public life of his district, 
‘and represent our Church in such important occupations 
as those of Bible and Tract Societies, in Bible translation, 
_ 4nd the writing of Christian tracts or books. All these 

various functions Mr. M‘Culloch has discharged with 
‘marked ability, and has brought up our District Mission 
‘ toa high state of efficiency. It would be detrimental 


a 
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to the individuality of the workers if they were con- 
stantly interfered with from headquarters. Such 
friction is largely reduced by the local responsibility 
intrusted to the head of each station, who is a man of 
experience, having the confidence of his fellow-workers 
and of his Superintendent. “Still, with all such allevia- 
tions, the work of a district missionary more resembles 
that of the bishop of a diocese than anything in Scottish 
Presbyterianism as we have it now, though it corre- 
sponds with that of one of John Knox’s Superintendents. 

It is no wonder that Mr. M‘Culloch’s reorganisation 
of the District Mission put new life and order into every 
part of it. Once the rearrangement had taken place, 
new methods worked sinoothly, and the agents adapted 
themselves to the new conditions. 

As an outcome of the renewed activity, there were 
several baptisms, two of which became noted because 
of the disturbances they caused. Two lads 
were baptized at Kalna. One was carried 
off by foree from the mission house, and after being 
some time with his relatives, was forced by them to 
deny his baptism. The other was produced in the 
courts of three different magistrates, and bravely avowed 
his ‘baptism ; but after being with his relatives, he re- 
canted and denied his baptism. This denial was not 
considered to disprove the fact, but was dictated as the 
condition of return to Hindu easte. This sad ending of 
two promising baptisms is hardly a reflection on the 
earnestness of the lads so much as an indication of the 
attitude of fanatical Hindus to baptism, which they 
regard as the irreparable breach of caste. To deny 
baptism condones the breach, by formal denial that 
there ever was a breach. Into such a condition of mind 
spiritual principles do not enter; but the Hindu family 


Two baptisms. 
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feels its honour tainted by the breach of caste involved 
in baptism, and in fear of the social ruin of excommuni- 
eation resorts to perjury to save its position. And yet 
Hinduism is often described as a most tolerant 
teligion ! : 

The worry attending such cases is hardly conceivable 
in Scotland. Not only was Kalna stirred by the events, 
but Chinsurah, and the whole countryside. Hindus 
claimed the victory, ignoring the perjury by which it had 
been won. And everywhere the matter was considered 
as a case which the mission had lost. Not a word of 
condemnation for the lad who, after having in three 
courts acknowledged his baptism, perjured himself by 
denying it. But it was his condition that troubled us 
most. He had denied his Saviour, whom he had 
previously accepted, to all appearance, with deep 
earnestness. The episode gives a lurid picture of the 
antagonism of the caste spirit to baptism, as the irrevoc- 
able breach of caste, amid the many relaxations that 

_the expanding life of to-day is forcing upon average 

Hindus, It gives an explanation of the comparative 
infrequency of baptisms, which is hardly a matter for 
surprise when one remembers that each baptism is 
achieved at the cost of blood. For a sensitive Hindu it 
is almost death to lose his caste. 

It soon became evident that Mr. M‘Culloch could not 
be left single-handed in this district, and in 1893 a 
Ootteague  COlleague was appointed. In view of the 
missionary widespread sickness and suffering caused by 
sppointod. malarial fever and other diseases in the 
district, it was deemed advisable to send a medical 
missionary. The Rev. Malcolm Macnicol, M.B., C.M., 
of Glasgow, a distinguished student, was sent out at 
the end of 1893 as colleague to Mr. M‘Culloch. After 
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studying the Bengali language, and passing his examina- 
tions with the highest credit, he took part in various 
ranches of work and qualified himself to superintend 
the mission during Mr. M‘Culloch’s absence on furlough 
in 1896-97. During that absence the great earthquake 
of June 1897 occurred, which in more ways than one 
led to reconstruction in our mission. The mission 
house at Kalna was badly damaged, and a new building 
became a necessity. At the same time a new school 
and a new mission house were built at Chinsurah on 
ground given by the Government of Bengal, when Sir 
‘Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.S.L, a loyal member of the 
Free Church, was Lieutenant-Governor. Just as in 1890 
the work of the District Mission was reorganised, so 
following the earthquake of 1897 came the building 
of new premises at Kalna and Chinsurah. In 1893 a 
new station had been opened at Nadonghat, situated on 
an offeet from the Ganges. From the new station as 
ceritre the mission workers travelled by boat on preach- 
ing tours to the villages of the district. 

‘A boarding-school for Christian boys was opened in 
connection with the District Mission at Hugli, After 
some years it was transferred to a building of its own 
at Chinsurah. ‘There a few boys connected with our 
mission and attending the High School at Chinsurah 
lived under the supervision of a missionary. But in 
order to make such a school successful, it is necessary 
to have a large number of Christian boys in residence. 
The number was not adequate, and the boarding-school 
had to be given up after a time. 

Very useful work was done by Rev. S. C. Banerjea in 
visiting Hindu gentlemen at Chinsurah and holding 
religious conversations with them. He was so obviously 
sincere and full of interest in their welfare that his 
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visits were much appreciated. He continued this work 
till near the end of his life. 

Preaching was regularly and methodically carried on, 
and hundreds of villages were visited by the preachers. 
The prevailing sickness of many of the peasants, who 
could not get skilled medical advice in their villages, 
made it necessary to develop medical mission work in a 
simple way in all parts of our district. But this subject 
deserves a chapter to itself. 


CHAPTER VI 
MEDICAL MISSION WORK 


Rev. Dr. M. Macnicol and Dr. George Kee 


every intelligent philanthropic person has to try 

his prentice hand at dispensing medicine for the 

suffering around him. It is best, however, that 
medical relief should be given by fully qualified men 
and women, and we must rejoice in the development 
of scientific medical work in our mission ever since Dr. 
Macnicol arrived, and especially since he entered upon 
full work. First at Hugli, then at Mahanad, and per-’ 
manently at Kalna, he has developed the medical side 
of this mission. He has also made itinerating tours 
throughout the district, and has had crowds attending 
his dispensary. In recent years he has settled down at 
Kalna, where on dispensary days sometimes a8 many as 
500 persons come for medicine. Some of these have 
come 20 miles by bullock cart or river boat in order to 
see the white doctor, whose fame has travelled over the . 
whole region. There are surgical cases, too, but most 
of the patients suffer from fever and its consequences. 
‘And as their need is great, their feelings of gratitude 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

In 1901, while on furlough, Dr. Macenicol secured a 
oh 


} a malaria-stricken region like the Hugli district 
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medical colleague, Dr. George Kee. The two doctors 
live at Kalna and attend to the sick in the town and 
district. They report over 36,000 cases in a year, and 
among these are included a good many surgical opera- 
tions. There is now a smail hospital, which may yet 
become great, as the Government of Bengal has given 
Rs,.20,000 (over £1300) towards the medical work at 
Kalna, This grant was doubtless prompted by Govern- 
ment’s. appreciation of the excellence of the work of 
our doctors, whose praises are on everyone’s lips. It is 
indeed a blessed opportunity that is afforded our doctors, 
not only to relieve physical suffering but to preach the 
gospel of the Kingdom by their devoted labours and 
indefatigable zeal. Medical missions may not bring in 
many converts, but at least they are a powerful 
argument for the unselfish devotion of Christians in 
aitempting to improve the sad lot of those who suffer 
‘patiently and hopelessly because they have no helper. 
They may not become Christians, but at least they are 
grateful to Christians, and recognise that their own co- 
religionists do not help them as Christians do. The 
greatest. practical philanthropy affecting the poorest 
classes in India to-day is undoubtedly the splendid 
service of medical missionary men and women, whose 
talent and faith join in the fight against disease and 
superstition. Sickness prevails in many mission 
districts of India, but nowhere is it more depressing — 
and more pathetically attractive than in the region of 
which Kalna is the centre. 

Dr. Macnicol and Dr. Kee have their hands full of 
interesting work that would be left undone if they did 
not do it. “The poor villagers of Bengal have not the 
means to fee doctors, even if doctors were available, 
and they go on treating their perennial foe malaria by 
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traditional remedies, which are often, it is feared, as bad 
as the disease. There are Government dispensaries at 
different points, but somehow villagers do not flock to 
them. But to the white doctors at Kalna, who love 
the people as well as cure them, the villagers come in 
crowds, The difficulty hitherto has been to get trained 
componnders and assistants. With a few reliable agents 
of that class, the work of relief could be greatly 
extended. 

Tn Bengal there is a strong aversion to hospitals 
among patients who go gladly to dispensaries. The 
regular methods of hospitals, the strict regimen and 
diet enforced, seem like slavery to people who are 
wedded to their own customs, and have interwoven 
those customs with religious sanctions. But in serious 
cases, chiefly surgical, a few patients make up their 
minds to run the risk of hospital treatment. It is easy 
to see that such patients may be expected to gain a 
better knowledge of the teaching of Christ than the 
visitors to the dispensary, who listen patiently to the 
exhortations of the preacher before going into the 
doctor’s consulting-room. It is a very interesting 
sight to watch the waiting crowd listening to the 
preacher, divided between his words and their pro- 
spective interview with the doctor, who is busy from 
7am. tol p.m. with his patients, Sometimes he has 
not overtaken them even then, and he sees the more 
argent cases among them after that. A medical 
missionary’s work is not all medical. The best 
missionaries contrive to do an astonishing amount of 
other work—superintending preachers, teachers, and 
looking after the business side of mission work, which 
is far more important than people at home would 
believe. The dispensary days (say three days a week) 
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occupy the full energies of the doctor, but the alternate 
days are devoted to other pressing needs. 

Our medical mission at Kalna has a bright future. 
The region may remain malarious, though the success 
that has attended the anti-malaria crusade in other 
parts of the world encourages one to hope that malaria 
may be driven out of Bengal. But in any case, we have 
there a centre of hope and vigorous energy. . The 
curative forces supplied to the district by our Church, 
aided by Government, will put a new hope into the 
depressed malaria-stricken population. The moral 
effect will be considerable. In place of languor and 
hopelessness will come vigour and optimism. And the 
gospel that is preached and the Scriptures that are 
sold will do their own work in the hearts of patients 
who come from over a hundred villages, and carry back 
to their homes not only medicine, but reports of the 
kindness of the missionary doctors, and at least a 
glimmering of the message of the Son of Man, who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. 

Recently Dr. Macnicol married Dr. Mary Simson, 
who in the neighbouring Ranaghat Mission had done 
excellent work as a doctor for several years. She will 
be a great acquisition to the medical mission at Kalna, 
and will be able to extend the healing work among 
women that had already in some measure been carried 
on by the male doctors. The advent of this devoted 
lady gives us three doctors at Kalna, and in view of the 
prevailing sickness all their energies will be required to 
overcome the foe. 

It must not be supposed that all the medical work 
of the mission is done at Kalna, though our fully 
qualified doctors are there. At other stations, such 
as Chinsurah, Tribeni, Mahanad, a good deal of medical 
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work is done by Christian agents who have had some 
training in dispensing and hospital work. They are 
able to treat simple cases of fever and its consequences 
and to relieve distress. ‘Among the blind the one- 
eyed is king.” And among the ignorant sufferers a 
sensible man who has had some elementary training 
can be of great service. If there were a Medical Act in 
India, such useful work could hardly be undertaken ; 
but until the medical supplies are more nearly equal to 
the demand, it would be culpable neglect if in the pre- 
vailing distress we did not minister to the sick who 
come for help. 

It is in answer to their needs and wishes that our 
medical evangelists deal with something like fifteen 
thousand simple cases a year in the various centres 
of our Rural Mission in Bengal. While it is not the 
highly qualified work that is carried on at Kalna, it is 
a great deal better than nothing at all; and that is the 
only alternative. If we were to hold our hand till we 
can place a fully ‘qualified medical missionary at each 
centre, we should be guilty of indifference and neglect. 
The sufferings of the peasants constitute a demand on 
our Christian altruism, and we supply the demand to 
the best of our power. The fact that patients are 
grateful for such treatment, and send their friends, is 
the best proof that our work is appreciated and deemed 
beneficial. 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of medical 
mission work, not only in curing disease but in breaking 
down prejudice. The kindly treatment of natives by 
sympathetic missionary doctors does a great deal to 
remove the unfortunate idea that Europeans are harsh 
to natives, which is in some cases only too true. The 
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relief of suffering by skilful treatment raises gratitude 
and confidence ; and grateful patients give a respectful 
hearing to the gospel in which the doctor believes and 
for which he works. There may not be many converts 
to show as the direct results of medical mission work, 
but Christian healing, like Christian teaching, will be 
found in the day of India’s evangelisation to have been 
a potent influence in bringing India to Christ. 


‘It is impossible to convey to readers at home the 
details of work in Indian city or countryside. But 
the sympathetic imagination may well conceive the 
needs of the people and the unflagging zeal of the 
workers, who try in different ways to influence different 
groups of men for Christ. The work among women 
forms a volume by itself. This part of our mission is 
narrated by Mrs. Macdonald in the following chapters. 


F ‘WOMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 
BENGAL 


By Mrs, K. 8. MACDONALD 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY ROLL, BENGAL 


Appointed 


1840 
1848 
1852 


1858 
1859 
1864 
1875 
1877 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1899 
1899 


1876 


1880 
1888 
1895 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1904 


1904 
1904 


Past Staff 

Remarks 
Miss Laing - toe 8 . retired 1858 
Miss Adamson. . married 1850 
Mr. and Mrs. “Fordyce . returned to Scot- 

land 1855 
Miss Goulding. . : + married 
MissC.M.Don .  .. - died 1860 
Miss Taylor . . e . retired 1870 
Miss Griffin . . < : x, 1877 
Miss Helen Skirving . + married 1887 
Migs Eliza Stewart Fi E + ‘married 
Miss Margaret E. Brown . married 1896 
Miss Annie E. Colvin . 7 - resigned 
Miss Jessie Scott . ‘ . resigned 1892 
Miss Ferguson. ‘ », 1898 
“Miss Margaret Dalziel. : . « died 1895 


Miss Catherine M‘Micking . resigned 1895 
Miss Margaret Grant . + married 1904 
Miss Nellie K. Gardner . resigned 1901 
Miss Agnes W. Fordyce . Married 1904 
Miss Margaret Macaskill . resigned 1905 


Present Staff 
Stations 
7 . Caleutta 
Mrs, K. S, Macdonald (Miss Manson){ © d Hugli 
Miss Mary E. Warrack . : » Calcutta 
Miss Emily White ‘ ” 
Miss Mary H. Park é ‘i , > 
Miss Mary Jane Symington . - Hugli 
Miss Jeanie G. Jameson . . Calcutta 


Miss Margaret Macaskiil . 
Miss Winifred Plumhe . . . 
Miss Katherine W. Taylor. . 
Mrs. Macnicol, L.R.C.P. and S. Ed. 
(Hon.) . . . . . Kalna 
Mies. Evelyn Simson. . ii 3 
Miss Bessie K. Hoge, MA. + Calcutta 


WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 
BENGAL 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


ENGAL is one of the richest and most influential 

p provinces of India. Its capital, Calcutta, a 
great commercial city, and the seat of the 

Indian and Bengal Governments, claims to be 

the second city of the empire. It is situated on the 
river Hooghly, one of the tributaries of the mighty 
Ganges, and one of the busy rivers of the world on 
whose bosom is borne commerce from many lands. 
Four long lines of railway have their terminus in 
Calcutta ; electric cars travel its crowded streets along- 
side of cumbersome bamboo carts drawn by patient 
little bullocks, carrying the heavy loads of its imports 
and exports, and whose tails are frequently brought 
into requisition by their cruel drivers to urge them 
forward. The stranger arriving in Calcutta is astonished 
to see the crowds who are bathing in the river, but 
_ among them there are few women. All through the: 
day the bathing ghants are never empty; the people 
have great faith in the purifying and sanctifying virtues 
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of the waters of the Ganges, and are continually resort- 
ing to them. The old women who do bathe at the 
ghants go before sunrise, and young women are not 
allowed to go. A succession of old women may be 
seen in the early hours of the morning returning from 
bathing, each one carrying her string of beads in a 
smal] bag in her hand, and repeating the name of Hari 
and Krishna, names given to the god Vishnu. 

Bengal is a land of villages, and the majority of its 
population is to be found in them. They are dotted 
over its far-stretching rice-fields, where the peasantry, 
a hard-working people, are ever to be seen toiling from 
early morning till sunset. Many of them are living a 
hand-to-mouth existence through the rapacity of the 
money-lenders and their own improvidence. Women 
do a great deal of the work.in the fields. 

According to the census of 1901, “Bengal has a 
population of upwards of 78 millions, and its area is half 

as large again as the United Kingdom.” 
ieee The same authority tells us “that in the 

matter of education, 191 Christian females 
are literate (that is, can read and write) in 1000, but 
only 2 Mohammedans and 6 Hindus, Taking males 
and females together, in every 1000, 66 Hindus, 35 
Mohammedans, and 252 Christians are literate. The 
great mass of the people are thus totally illiterate. 
Looking at the whole population, including Europeans 
and Eurasians as well as natives, one male in 10 and 
one female in 200 can read and write. The greater 
amount of literacy among Christians is accounted for 
partly by the large foreign element, where the proportion 
of educated persons is very high, and partly because 
the missionaries do their utmost to instruct their 
converts.” It is true that the education of the female 
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population of Bengal is chiefly in'-the hands of 
inissionarics, and to their schools, in the rural districts 
at least, the people are largely indebted for the education 
of their daughters. This education is as yet very 
elementary ; still the desire for it has now been 
created, and that was not the case either in Calcutta 
or in the country districts when Dr. Duff landed in 
1830, 

The late Dr. Krishna Mohun Bannerjea, in his prize 
essay on “ Native Female Education,” written in 1841, 
Native feeling WTites as follows: “No respectable Hindu 
shout female can as yet be prevailed upon to send his 
eiucation, daughter or his wife to school, where she 
will perhaps become a gazing-stock, and he obliged to 
keep company indiscriminately with all castes of people,” 
Again he writes in the same essay: “It would manifest 
a total destitution of moral sensibility not to recognise 
"the zealous efforts of those who, in the spirit of Christian 
heroines and with the unwearied perseverance of 
British ladies, first realised the idea of native female 
education, and exhibited their belief to the world, by 
their inestimable exertions, that the women of Bengal 
contained within their bodies souls that were as 
precious as those of men. But even the patience and 
fortitude of the ‘Ladies’ Society’ could not achieve 
what might be called miracles, and the noble monument 
of their Christian exertions, the Central School in 
Cornwallis Square, has failed to attract within its walls 
any but the children of the lowest classes of society. 
These were little restrained by the law of fashion, and 
did not seruple to send their girls out of doors, . . . The 
knowledge imparted has been very limited. Their 
‘early marriages and divers other circumstances would 
snatch them away from their studies before they learnt 
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perfectly the simplest rudiments of their own language, 
and thus generally put a veto upon the further cultiva- 
tion of their minds. The result has been such a 
constant fluctuation of pupils, that the actual progress 
clicited in the classes has for many years been at a 
standing mark.” These words give some idea of the 
feelings of the mass of the well-to-do people towards the 
education of women at that time. 

The Ladies’ Society for Female Education in India 
had its origin in the Christian gallantry of two officers 
of the Bombay Army, who had been deeply moved 
while in India by the degradation of women. On their 
return to Scotland they moved the hearts of Christian 
ladies to form a society to educate the women of India. 
Captain Mackenzie, who was in Scotland during the 
time the Church was engaged in the Ten Years’ 
Conflict, enlisted the sympathies of some ladies in 
Edinburgh, and at Inverness formed the first committee. 
In 1837 Captain St. Clair Jameson became the founder 
of the society, and helped to form auxiliaries in Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Greenock. The society thus dates from 
before the Disruption, but at that time it was split into 
two, since when both Churches have had their respective 
societies working in India with much success. 


CHAPTER II 


EDUCATION WORK 


Bengal as early as 1820, when Miss Cooke of 
the C.M.S. opened her first school ; but, as will 
be seen from the words quoted from Dr. 
Bannerjea’s essay, not much success was attained. 
The Central Schoo}, established in 1824, still exists at 
1 Cornwallis Square, and little Hindu girls of the 
neighbourhood walk to attend the classes in the early 
morning. When the school was first started the 
children were paid one pie to attend. There are also a 
number of Bengali Christian girls trained as teachers for 
the schools of the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society and the Church Missionary Society. There is 
to-day no room for discouragement in regard to the 
' work of the Central School. 
In 1840 Miss Laing was sent out by the Scottish 
Ladies’ Association, and the first systematic effort for 
the education of the women of India was 
prphataze undertaken by the Church of Scotland. 
Before that date some Bengali orphan girls 
had been gathered together by Mrs, Charles, the wife of 
the Scotch Government chaplain. When she left India 
she handed them over to Mrs. John Macdonald, the 


wife of one of the missionaries of the Church of Scot- 
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land in Calcutta, who had a school for Hindu and poor 
Eurasian girls, This school was called the Scotch 
Orphanage, and to superintend it Miss Laing was sent 
out from Scotland. In 1843 came the Disruption of 
the Church of Scotland: Miss Laing joined the Free 
Church, and a break occurred in the management of the 
school. As is well known, the Church of Scotland 
claimed the pupils and the property, so those who 
formed the Free Church had to make new arrangements 
for the carrying on of the work. Five of the original 
pupils remained with Miss Laing, by the desire of those 
who had placed them in the school ; new premises were 
soon found at Boitakhana, in the native part of the 
city, and the work went on under Miss Laing’s care 
till 1852, when she was relieved by the Rey, John and 
Mrs. Fordyce from Scotland. 

The orphanage being situated in the native city, 
which was not so healthy in those days as it is now, 
Mrs. Fordyce became ill, and it was decided to take a 
house in the European quarter. Accordingly, one was 
secured in Camac Street, and the work carried on there. 
Tn 1856 Mr. and Mrs. Fordyce had to leave India on 
account of Mrs. Fordyce’s health, and Miss Laing, 
who had returned from Europe, resumed her work in 
the school for eighteen months, when in 1857 the 
Mutiny broke out, and she left India. She had removed 
the school from Camac Street to its old quarters in 
Boitakhana. On her leaving Calcutta, Mrs. Pourie, 
the wife of the Rev. John Pourie of Wellesley Square 
Free Church, undertook charge, and for seven years the 
management of it was in her hands. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pourie took up their residence in the school at Boita- 
khana, thus sacrificing their domestic comfort by living 
in a part of the town where no European would live by 
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choice, and giving up their house in the European 
quarter, where Mr. Pourie, as minister of Wellesley 
Square Church, was entitled to reside. 

On Mrs. Pourie’s resigning in 1864, Mrs, Macdonald, 
the first wife of the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, became the 
Superintendent for two years. As she had been 
engaged in teaching before her marriage, the arrange- 
ment proved a happy one for the pupils, many of 
whom to-day speak of her with much love and 
affection. 

The Ladies’. Committee in Edinburgh worked hard for 
the school, and for many years sent out the necessary 
funds for its support. A subscription hook was also 
started in Calcutta for the collection of funds, while 
congregations in Scotland, then as now, undertook the 
support of individual girls. It was found, however, to 
be a heavy task to keep up the school to anything like 
the desired efficiency. 

At this time the sentiments of the people and Govern- 
ment of India underwent a change, and we find it 
recorded that in 1864, when Dr. Duff left India, there 
being a desire for the elevation and enlightenment of 
the native population, the Grant-in-Aid system was 
adopted, and on application being made to Government, 
a grant was secured for the Free Church Orphanage, 
which was a material help. Government has now got 
beyond the Grant-in-Aid system, and payment by results 
has come into force in Caleutta. 

The pupils were not drawn only from the families of 
Free Church converts, It was known that a superior 
education was given, and much attention paid to the 
health and comfort of the girls, and converts of other 
missions were thankful to have their daughters admitted, 
and were willing to pay for the privilege. In those 
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days there were no large boarding-schools as now for 
Christian girls, and the orphanage, which became also 
a boarding-school, is allowed to have been one of the 
first in the field to give a liberal education to Bengali 
Christian girls. 

In 1871 Dr. James and Mrs. Robertson came out 
to Calcutta, and Mrs. Robertson became the Super- 
intendent. Dr. Robertson, who was an 
enthusiast in teaching, established a normal 
class with five pupils in connection with 
the school, which aimed at training the most advanced 
«irls to teach in the Hindu girls’ day schools and in 
yenanas in connection with the mission. A Govern- 
ment grant was secured for the normal school 
department in 1872, and good work was done. Many 
valuable and capable teachers were sent out, some of 
whom are still labouring in schools and zenanas. Dr. 
Robertson was ably seconded in this work by Miss 
Callaghan, an Kast Indian lady of much energy, 
ability, and experience as a teacher. 

The want of a suitable building in which to carry 
on the work greatly hampered the usefulness of the 
school. There was a heavy monthly rent 
to pay, but through the Mission Fund 
originated by Dr. Duff, a piece of ground 
was secured in Beadon Street, and a large, commodious 
building erected. Houses for two missionaries and 
accommodation for the zenana home and orphanage 
were found in it. The school removed to it in July 
1874. The Government of Bengal gave a large sum to 
help in building the house in Beadon Street, especially 
the part to be devoted to female education. In this 
puilding the work was carried on till 1900 with much 
success. Steady progress had been made, and the 
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school rose in the estimation of the Bengali Christian 
community ; but there were some drawbacks in the 
building and in the surroundings which were considered 
unsuitable to a girls’ school. 

It was accordingly agreed in 1889 to build a new 
school on a piece of ground in Duff Street which 
belonged to the mission. This has been 
done, and a fine large house, provided with 
all the requirements of a large up-to-date 
boarding and day school, has been built. Every class 
has its own classroom. There is a good dining-room, 
with dressing and bathing rooms on the ground floor, 
while on the third floor are large airy dormitories and 
bedrooms for the Bengali teachers, and pleasant quarters 
for the European ladies in charge on the second. The 
whole compound, though smaller than that in Beadon 
Street, belongs to the school. There are no conflicting 
interests to be considered, the whole, with the servants, 
being under the charge and authority of the Lady 
Superintendent. One great advantage is that the girls 
can attend the mission church without being seen on 
the street. They simply walk through their own 
compound to the church. The school removed to this 
new house in October 1900. The Government of 
Bengal gave Rs.10,000 to help towards the building. 
The school was in charge of the present writer, the 
second wife of the late Rev. Dr. K. S. Macdonald, 
from January 1877 to December 1895, during which 
period she had two furloughs. It was while she was 
in charge that the department for girls of the better 
class was added. Many parents were anxious to have 
their daughters well educated, but the school being 
generally known as the orphanage, as has before been 
mentioned, was a drawback. With the permission of 
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the Bengal Committee, a department was opened whem 
girls could, by paying a higher fee, have better ac- 
commodation in the dormitory and a more liberal diet, 
while the education was the same as that imparted to 
the pupils of the orphanage. This proved a great 
success, and was largely tuken advantage of. During 
these years girls were for the first time prepared for 
the entrance examination of the Calcutta University, 
and a few also for the First Arts. Since then, girls 
have been annually prepared and sent up for the 
entrance examination, 

Though this entailed much labour, it undoubtedly 
raised the reputation of the school. Many of the 
Christians were anxious that a college should be 
established ‘in which girls could be prepared for 
University degrees, but as this would have involved 
much additional expense, the Bengal Committee did not 
see their way to recommend it to the Ladies’ Society in 
Edinburgh. The Bengal Committce rather desired to 
see the normal departinent strengthened, and as the 
Government grant to that department depended on 
teachers being trained, the home committee in Edinburgh 
resolved to send out a fully qualified trained lady 
teacher in the person of Miss White, who arrived in 
1888, and who at once set to work to train young 
women in the theory and practice of teaching and in 
the kindergarten system, as had never been possible to 
do before. Miss White was trained at the Maria Grey 
Training College, London, and holds. the Higher 
Certificate of the National Fritbel Union of Great 
Britain. Miss White was joined in 1893 by Miss 
Grant, who has given eleven years of devoted work as 
a teacher of English and other subjects, and in 1902 
by Miss Plumbe, who, like Miss White, received a 
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thorough teacher's training at the Maria Grey College. 
Miss White has been Superintendent of the school 
since January 1896. 

Miss White has kindly written out the following 
note on what has been accomplished by her since she 
Training of took charge of the department for training 
teachers. teachers, 

In 1889 a class for training teachers was opened. 
The three Bengali teachers then on our staff became 
members of the class and were fully trained. During the 
next three years only one student received full training. 
Others began, and had to stop short from one reason or 
another, or only took partial courses, The year 1893 
began with a_class of five; all but one completed the 
course, which was of a more advanced nature than in 
any previous year. 

From the beginning of the year 1896 to the end of 
1900 more satisfactory work was done on the whole 
than had before been possible, and better results 
followed. There were larger attendances, because 
students began to appreciate the classes, as they found 
that in other missions our trained teachers were in 
demand. We were able to maintain throughout a 
higher standard of work than we had dared attempt in 
any year before 1893. In 1897 four good students 
began and finished the course. They were all com- 
mended at their final examination, and all but one, 
who was prevented by delicate health, have done good 
work since. Hredoy Cala Bose of this year is now 
training teachers in the Bethune College (for Govern- 
ment), 

In 1902 Miss Plumbe trained five students, all of 
whom are now teaching. During 1903, and up to the 
present time, there has been an average of seven 
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students, two having been sent to us from other 
colleges. 

The introduction of drilling at the very beginning 
caused a flutter, but no objection has ever been made 
to it. Kindergarten training has been carried on since 
1890. Sloyd teaching was launched in 1896. There 
was a slight rebellion the first year, but it has held its 
course ever since in educating and developing the 
students. The students have been examined as occa- 
sion required by the kindness of educational friends. 
Successful examinees have received certificates. About 
the year 1899 Government became interested in 
the training of teachers, and now aims at making 
training of some kind compulsory. With this power- 
ful aid to help us, the days of ‘struggle for existence ” 
are over, and energy can now be devoted to perfecting 
our methods and developing our material. 

When one considers the large numbers of human 
beings who come into contact with school teachers, and 
who are inevitably influenced by them, one realises the 
overwhelming importance of this work to the country 
at large and to the Chureh of Christ. : 

Dr. Duff's Hindu Girls’ School was established in 
May 1857, the year of the Mutiny, for the instruction 
Dr. Duis of Hindu girls of the better classes. In 
Hindu Girls’ 1863, shortly before leaving India for 
Se good, Dr. Duff bought the house in which 
the school is at present, and after putting it in a state 
of thorough repair, presented it to the Free Church 
Mission. It has since been called after him, and was 
for long the only institution in India which formally 
bore his name, although almost all the Free Church 
mission schools in Bengal are known to the natives as 
Duff's schools. For a number of years it remained the 
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only school in Calcutta for Hindu girls, with the sole 
exception of the Government Bethune College. When 
it was opened, the children had to be induced to attend 
by various means, but now the 183 pupils pay fees. 
In 1858 the school was put under the superintendence 
of Mrs, Chatterjea, the first female convert of the 
mission, In 1845 Mrs. Chatterjea and her former 
husband, Umesh Chundra Sirkar, were received by Dr. 
Duff as candidates for baptism. Native society in 
Calcutta was agitated to its centre. Their baptism is 
" referred to in Dr. George Smith’s Life of Dr. Duff. 
Umesh Chundra Sirkar had been a student at the Free 
Church Institution, now known as Duff College, in 
1847. His mind was drawn towards Christianity by 
the teaching he received. His friends became alarmed, 
and urged him to study the writings of Paine. He was 
convinced of the divine truth of Christianity, and felt 
it to be his duty to confess his conviction by baptism. 
He was then only sixteen years of age, and his desire 
was that his little wife of ten should join him in this 
confession. His father was a bigoted Hindu, and held 
a high position as treasurer to the Mullicks, one of the 
millionaire Bengali families of Calcutta. For two years 
the boy and his little wife read the Scriptures together 
in the midnight hours, the only time they could count 
on secrecy. The Pilgrim’s Progress was also read by 
them, and on reading the description given by Christian 
of his flight from the City of Destruction, the wife felt 
that it was a description of their own condition, and 
that their duty was to arise, forsake all, and flee for 
their lives. Atthe next great idol festival, when Hindu 
zenana women were permitted to visit their female 
friends in closed palkies, the husband conducted his 
true-hearted little wife to Dr. Duff’s house. Dr. Dutf 
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says that when they appeared before him, it looked 
like the realisation of a dream. He could only exclaim, 
“The Lord be praised!” Then a great tumult arose. 
Dr. Duff’s house was besieged by the friends, who even 
attempted violence. The gate had to be shut to all 
except the father and brother. The case was carried to 
the Supreme Court, and the father’s counsel moved for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus to be directed to Dr. Duff to 
produce the young man, on the affidavit that he was 
only fourteen years of age. ‘The writ was refused, as 
the Chief Justice suspected the truth of the affidavit, 
and personally looked into the case. The young man 
was eighteen years of age. No question was raised as 
to the age of his wife. Both were soon baptized, while 
a crowd of the Mullicks’ followers raged outside. This 
was the first instance in Bengal of a respectable caste 
Hindu and his wife being both admitted at the same 
time into the Church of Christ by baptism. The 
husband died soon after, leaving his wife a widow with 
one son, After some time she married Umesh Chunder 
Chatterjea, a convert of the Kalna Mission, and they 
lived a happy, useful Christian life for many years, 
doing much to commend the gospel of Christ by their 
devoted, unblemished Christian lives. Mrs. Chatterjea 
died on Ist December 1889. She remained to the 
day of her death in the house where the:school was 
first established by Dr. Duff, and though suffering from 
much weakness in the latter years of her life, she still 
was able to exert a very remarkable influence’ through 
her pupils on Hindu society. Many Hindu ladies gave 
testimony to the love and estimation in which she was 
held. The school is still going on in the same house, 
and though it does not now ‘occupy the important 
position it did at first, as so many other schools for girls 
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‘dye'to be found, it stands a monument of what Dr. Duff 
was able to do at.a‘time when few believed in the 
possibility of educating women. In Dr. Duff’s school 
‘to-day 6 female teachers are employed and 183 
pupils are on the roll. In the Monthly Free Church 
Record of November 1861 the following interesting . 
notice of the school occurs :— 


Procress oF Native OPINION REGARDING FEMALE 
Epucation. 


“The fifth year of Dr. Duff’s Hindu Girls’ School is 
now running. Last year the average attendance was 
sixty. At the close of last session the school was 
examined in the presence of a number of European and 
native gentlemen, Two natives of rank, the Rajah 
Kali Krishna and the Rajah Bahadoor, took part in the 
examination, putting questions to the pupils in spelling, 
reading, geography, grammar, and arithmetic. Rajah 
Bahadoor made an elaborate address in Bengali, dwelling 
on the vast benefit of education to females, and proving 
that female education was prevalent in India in ancient 
times. A pair of valuable ear-rings, the gift of a Hindu 
lady, Rance Surno Moyce, were presented to the girl 
who had proved herself the best scholar. The native 
editor of the Indian Field, after giving an account of 
the examination, adds: ‘ We congratulate Dr. Duff and 
the country on the success of his school to educate the 
Hindu females. When we see the effect of education 
on these young creatures—how it has already made 
their eyes to sparkle and their countenances to beam 
with lively intelligence, and thereby added even not a 
little to their natural graces; and how, when they 
become heads of families themselves, they may stamp 
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on the mind of the young new, elevating, and hallowing 
influences—we cannot tell how our heart yearns, in 
the intense longing for the universal enlightenment of 
the Hindu female mind, Never can India be “great, 
glorious, or free,” until ignorance be dispelled from the 
female mind, and woman, educated, become the in- 
tellectual and moral associate and helpmeet of educated 
“man. If we had the wealth of India in our possession, 
we should expend it all on male and female education, 
without which we can never see India the glorious 
land which it is fitted to become.’ ” 

“Even Hindus of the old school are beginning to think 
that intellect has no sex,” such is the remark made by 
the editor of the Indian Field in 1862. 


We have other three day schools for 
Hindu girls in the northern quarter of 
the city : 

The Shambazar school, with a roll number of 152 
pupils and five female teachers. 

The Shampuker school, with 209 pupils and six 
female teachers. 

The Hatibayan school, with 128 pupils and four 
female teachers. 

Four Biblewomen are also employed and two zenana 
teachers. 

Not many months ago it was feared that through a 
revival of Hinduism, and consequent exhibition of much 
energy and enthusiasm on the part of some wealthy 
Hindus, the schools in the northern part of the city would 
suffer, (tirls were withdrawn in order, it was said, to be 
taught the Hindu religion and receive domestic training. 
Valuable and costly prizes were given, the movement 
was patronised by Maharajahs and big zemindars (landed 
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Proprietors), money was spent lavishly, and every in- 
ducement given to parents to send their girls to the 
Hindu school. The girls were taught to recite texts in 
Sanscrit from the Shastras, the proper pose and move- 
ments of the body in the act of worship, but of solid 
education and cultivation of the mind there was none. 
The children were brought to the school in closed 
omnibuses at great expense, while our pupils have to 
walk in charge of a female servant, who also takes them 
home in the afternoon. To-day our numbers are larger 
than ever, in spite of all the inducements held out by 
wealthy Hindus and of the aggressive Christian teaching 
which is daily given to the children. In our schools 
they commit to memory texts and chapters from the 
Bible, and know well the leading facts and doctrines 
of Christianity. They also sing Christian hymns, and 
for several hours daily are under Christian influence 
and breathe a Christian atmosphere. No Hindu Pun- 
dits now teach in our Hindu day schools. 

We believe, it will be admitted, that Hindus generally 
treat their women better than the laws laid down in the 
isda woclee Code of Manu would admit. Natural affee- 

tion has done much to soften these laws, 
and in their application to daily social and domestic 
life they have been much modified. It would be a 
mistake to represent the treatment of women in India 
generally as cruel and harsh, though a famous Hindu 
writer has said that though there are many sects in 
India, on two main points all are agreed—* the sanctity 
of the cow and the depravity of women.” Hence we 
see that women are regarded with suspicion. 

The Hindus at the same time have a high ideal for 
their women. The ideal wife of a Hindu must be one 
who can keep all her husband’s secrets; she must be 
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attractive personally above all other women; in her 
home she must be hospitable, thrifty, and well versed 
in the art of cooking; she must co-operate with 
her husband in pursuing religious merit, wealth, 
and enjoyment. Such a woman is called Padmini, 
from the lotus, which is regarded as the queen of flowers 
in India. 

The presence of Mohammedans in India obliged the 
Hindus to seclude their women in zenanas. This was 
specially the case in Bengal, where such seclusion is a 
sign of belonging to an aristocratic, well-born family, 
whose associations and traditions are of a high social 
order, irrespective of the caste to which they 
belong. 

The mother of sons enjoys much honour and respect, 
and is a vetitable Home Ruler in every sense of the 
word. Her daughters-in-law must never appear with 
‘uncovered heads in her presence, and have to submit 
to her authority in the small details of daily life. A 
Hindu wife will never repeat the name of her husband, 
so deep is her respect for him, nor does she ever share 
a meal xlong with him. She worships him as her lord 
while living, and would die with him were she permitted 
todo so. Over her children she yearns with tenderness 
amounting to a passion. ‘To a Hindu son, his mother’s 
wish is law. Still, when every allowance is made, 
Hindu women are seriously handicapped in many 
ways. . 

The joint family system does not make for peace and 
happiness. It stands to reason that where so many 
individual interests are concerned, jealousy, deceit, 
intrigue, and even hatred, are sometimes in the 
ascendant. 

The want of education; the narrow outlook on the 
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world ; the stern monotony of the daily round of duty 
prescribed for her; the bitterness, in some cases, of 
hearing the husbands of rival sisters-in-law praised 
because they bring more money into the family purse ; 
the taunting remarks which this elicits from mothers-in- 
law and sisters-in-law; the want of personal beauty in 
other cases; being the mother of girls only, it may be; 
the dreariness and hopelessness of the Hindu religion ; 
all these causes together, or one or other of these causes, 
go to make the life of many a tender, sensitive, timid 
woman in her own -home as miserable as any life could 
well be. 
The custom of child-marriage is still the rule in 
Bengal, and one of the most discouraging factors in the 
education of Hindu schoolgirls with which 
Tian ataTIAge. we have to reckon. It is difficult to keep 
a girl at school after she is ten years of age, 
even when the school may be only a stone’s-throw from 
her home. In many cases it means only betrothal, 
thanks to the Age of Consent Bill, passed in 1899, when 
Lord Lansdowne was Viceroy of India. The ceremony 
is, however, irrevocable, and when the girl reaches the 
age of twelve she must be handed over to her hushand’s 
family. As for divorce, there is none for a Hindu wife, 
though her husband may desert her and put another in 
her place. The hardships endured by child-widows is 
one of the wrongs inflicted by Hindus on their daughters, 
and the large proportion of widows in -Hindu society 
is the result of child-marriage. We know that many 
child-widows are lovingly cared for in the families to 
which they belong, but the fate of many others is very 
different. In many instances they are thrown on the 
world destitute and unprotected, and without any 
means of support. The well-known Indian lady 
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Ramabai is doing a great work in educating young 
widows in Western India, many of whom she rescued 
from sin and death during the famine of 1900. ‘She 
has under her care upwards of 2000 of these widows, 
and believes “that this despised class of women, 
educated and enlightened, are by God’s grace to redeem 
India.” 


CHAPTER III 


ZENANA WORK 


ENANA work is the earliest systematic method 

Z adopted by missionary societies of evangelising . 
and educating high-caste ladies in their own 

homes, through the regular visits of lady 
missionaries. In 1840 Dr. Thomas Smith, one of the 
Church of Scotland missionaries in Calcutta, published 
; an article proposing a “Plan of Zenana 
ee Education.” He mibinited it to the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference, but the idea was considered 
premature, and nothing was done. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Fordyce were in India in 1854, Mr. Fordyce again 
- brought the matter before the Missionary Confererice, 
but again it was pronounced impracticable. Instances 
were given of such attempts having signally failed, and 
many objections were raised. It was said that the 
accent of English ladies would be objected to in high- 
cless families, while native Christians would not com- 
mand sufficient respect. It was then proposed that 
they should go together, but this met with no approval. 
Very many difficulties had to be overcome and objections 
set aside, but at last, in 1855, things began 

Hee: to take shape. Mr. Fordyce had. done 
‘much through the press by his “Fly Leaves for 
Indian Homes” to Prepare the way. The papers 
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appeared in the English newspapers, and were translated 
into the vernacular papers. They awakened interest 
in the subject of female education in the minds of 
native gentlemen, and two of them consented to receive 
zenana teachers into their homes, while others declined 
because the teaching of Christianity was insisted on. 
The native gentlemen agreed to pay fees for the 
instruction given, and it was hoped the work would 
be self-supporting; but this idea has not been 
realised. 

Miss Toogood, accompanied by a native Christian 
girl, was the first lady whom Mr. Fordyce appointed to 
the work. There was no active opposition 
but not much encouragement. It was 
early found that a carriage and horse were necessary 
if the work was to be in any degree a success, and 
this meant the expenditure of a good deal of money 
monthly in addition to the salaries of the lady teachers. 
Tlow was this- expense to be met? was the question. 
Mr. Fordyce, though acting as the agent of the Ladies’ 
Society, had not asked their consent to start this work, 
and felt that he could not at the time ask them for 
money. Friends in Calcutta generously came to his 
help, and he received funds to carry on the work for a 
year and to engage the services of another lady, Miss 
Marr, to assist Miss Toogood. 

In September 1855 the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference called for a paper on. “Female Education in 
India,” and Mr. Fordyce wrote one recording the results 
of seven months’ work in zenana teaching. The 
resolution of the Conference on the subject runs as 
follows: “They rejoice in the hopeful commencement 
of the zenana school scheme, both as a sign of pro- 
gress and a new means for the elevation of the women of 
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India.” Five denominations were represented in the 
Conference, and, as is well known, the Baptists and 
London Mission entered the field about the same time, 
and through their efforts the work was organised, so 
that it is now difficult to say who were really the first 
active pioneers, Since those days the work has 
steadily developed and succeeded beyond the highest 
expectations of its founders, There are now nine 
societies working in Caleutta, two of these being from 
the United States of America, 

On Mr, and Mrs. Fordyce leaving for Britain, in 
1856, the work was intrusted to the care of the Rev. . 
John Pourie, and many difficulties cropped up. Mr. 
Pourie, again, on his departure from Calcutta, trans- 
ferred it to the Normal School of the Church Missionary 
Society, who sustained and extended the work. The 
Free Church, however, recommenced zenana mission 
work under the superintendence of the late Dr. Robson, 
one of their missionaries, and on the arrival in Calcutta 
of Dr. and Mrs. Murray Mitchell, interest in it revived, 
and it was established and organised as it had not been 
before. Zenana work in Calcutta owes much to Mrs. 
Murray Mitchell, who, by her pen and in other ways, 
brought it before the Christian public, and awakened 
interest in it among persons of influence, many of whom 
generously contributed to the funds. Many ladies 
have been sent out from Scotland to prosecute the work, 
and many who belonged to India were engaged by the 
local committee. Among the latter, the name of 
Miss Hubbard must be mentioned. She was an agent 
of the society for many years, and was beloved as few 
have been by her zenana pupils. She worked as long 
as health and strength lasted, but was obliged to give 
up after a brave struggle to carry on, amid much weak- 
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ness, her loved work. Zenana missions are now no 
longer in their infancy or on their probation, but are 
recognised as the most effectual means of educating 
the women of India, and an important department of 
every well-organised mission. 
There have been many conversions that we know of 
as the result of this work, and*many of which we know 
nothing, but which the great day alone will 
oe declare. It is now an evangelising agency 
rather than an educational one, at least as 
regards our own society. It combines both, it is true, 
but the evangelistic is that which is chiefly employed, 
and we can record with thankfulness that many through 
it have been brought out of darkness into marvellous 
light. Deathbed testimonies are not wanting as to the 
sufficiency of Christ as a Saviour from sin. Such a 
case as the late Mrs. Gupta is to the point. Her .con- 
version was not the direct fruit of any zenana mission, 
but was the work of the Spirit of God. She had been 
sought and found by the Lord Himself. She was 
brought through intellectual doubts and difficulties, and 
said clearly, “I have found Christ to be an all-sufficient 
Saviour.” The writer has often accompanied her to 
zenanas, and has admired her zeal and energy. She 
was not young and strong, still she would climb the 
steep steps of the Hindu houses, sometimes to the third 
storey, and would with a smiling face and a pleasant, 
courteous manner introduce the subject of our visit. 
Soon a few women would gather, and she would: keep 
up their attention while she told them of her experience, 
and appealed to them to trust in Jesus Christ, whom 
she had found to be the only one who could give peace 
and rest to sin-laden souls. 
The ladies who carried on the zenana work were first 
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accommodated in the middle storey of the mission 
house at Beadon Street, but in 1888 a house at 
18 Duff Street was built by the Ladies’ - 
Society for them, on property belonging 
to the mission. There they are now 
living with their Bengali assistants. The boarding- 
school faces this house, and these two fine buildings, 
which belong to the W.F.M. of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, are an imposing spectacle in that quarter of 
the native city, demonstrating the desire of the women 
of Scotland to make known the gospel of Christ to the 
women of India through the work which is carried on 
by those living in them and being trained. It is con- 
sidered an advantage to have the work for women thus 
centralised. Since the zenana missionaries went to 18 
Duff Street, several women from the zenanas have 
been received as converts and been baptized. Many of 
those have been trained as teachers and Biblewomen 
for the work. This is perhaps the most delicate and 
difficult work that the zenana missionary has to under-" 
take. It requires great tact, sympathy, and devotion, 
all of which have been given to it by Miss Warrack, on 
whom this work has devolved. The motives which 
lead women to leave their homes are, in some instances, 
so complex and mixed that great patience, gentleness, 
and discrimination are needed in dealing with them. 
The enthusiasm and zeal at first felt grow cold, the 
freedom enjoyed by Christian women is attractive, 
while the idea of rising in the world, and enjoying more 
material comfort, has in many instances a powerful in- 
fluence over some minds. 

Only middle-aged women are suitable to be trained 
as Biblewomen, and to prepare them to be useful and 
effective agents, a very careful training, with definite 
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religious syatematic instruction’ in the doctrines of 
Christianity, is needed. Every influence that will 
deepen their own spiritual life has also to be employed, 
to induce and foster a high standard of Christian life 
and character. 


CHAPTER IV 


VILLAGE WORK 


FTER the Disruption the reorganisation of the 
BK work of the Church in Caleutta fell upon Dr- 
Duff and his colleagues, and their first care ° 
was the establishment of another college. 
Towards this object they received gifts not only from 
Christians in India, as also in Europe and America, but 
even from Hindus. The new college was situated in 
Nimtollah Street, where it is still, and was opened on 
the 4th of March 1844. Their next care was to open 
branch schools in the divisions of Hooghly’ and 
Burdwan, lying to the north of Calcutta, and there the 
converts who had been trained as catechists and 
preachers were stationed to evangelise these rural 
districts. As the mission grew in resources, the con- 
verts were settled as ordained missionaries of the Church. 
One of these, the Rev. Prosanna K. Chatterjea, was 
stationed at Chinsurah, and another, the Rev. I. D. 
Bhattacharjya, at Mahanad. Both were Brahmans, 
and for many years were spared to work in their 
Teapective spheres of labour with much success and 
blessing. 

When it is remembered that, according to the census 
of 1901, 95 out of every 100 persons in Bengal live in 
villages and only 5 in towns, and that there are 222,000 
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villages having an average of 355 inhabitants, it will be 
seen that many more foreign and Indian agents are 
needed to oceupy worthily that part of the mission-field 
than the cities, and to reach with the living voice the 
masses of the people, to give them the knowledge of 
salvation, and to guide their feet into the way of peace. 
The dense population of Bengal, “just population,” as 
has been said, lay heavily on Dr. Duff’s heart, and his 
great desire was to send out preachers, teachers, and 
evangelists to work in the rural districts. Accordingly, 
at Kalna, Bansbaria, Chinsurah, and Mahanad work was 
vigorously prosecuted. At first it was carried on chiefly 
* among the male population, but it was always Dr. Duff's 
desire that the females should also share in the blessings 
of the gospel and of education. : 

In 1857 the late Dr. Mackay of Calcutta was 
transferred to Chinsurah on the retirement of the late 
Maahubttotisn Rev. Ebenezer Miller. He at once started 
Girls’ Sohool, a school for girls, which was joined by 
baad fifteen girls and was put in charge of 
Mrs. Anna Mukerjea, widow of the catechist, Koylas C. 
Mukerjea. This was the first effort made in Chinsurah 
for the education of Hindu girls. Those who came 
were low caste, and had to be bribed to attend by 
receiving a few pice weekly. In 1861, in consequence 
of Dr. Mackay’s retirement and the death of Mrs. 
Mukerjea, the school was transferred to the house of 
the Rev. Prosanna K. Chatterjea ; but as the locality was 
unfavourable, a good attendance could not be secured 
there. This school was called the Chinsurah or Amora- 
tollah Girls’ School, and is still carried on byshe 
mission, though now known as the Madhubitollah 
Girls’ School, from the name of the locality in which it 
is situated. 
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In 1881 some of the residents of Kamarparah, 
another quarter of the town of Chinsurah, requested the 
Kamarparah Rev. K. N. De to open a girls’ school. 
Girls’ Sohool, Their request was laid before the mission 
iaisas committee in Calcutta, who granted it, and 
the school was started and superintended for many 
years by the late Mrs. De, the wife of the Rev. K. N. 
De, the ordained missionary. She also looked after the 
Madbubitollah School. ‘These two schools have now a 
roll number of 160 between them. Mrs. De had been 
trained under Mrs. Mackay, and for twelve years willingly 
gave a great part of her time and strength as a labour of 
love to this work. Her husband was the Superintendent 
of the mission school for boys, and thus she was able to 
secure the attendance of many little girls. Mrs. De did 
much by visiting the mothers of the children and 

. making friends with them. The writer often heard her 
name mentioned with respect and affection in the 
zenanas, in many of which she was a frequent visitor 
and valued friend. Six female Christian teachers are 
employed in the Chinsurah schools. One of these gives 
most of her time to zenana visiting. 

No European missionary was stationed at Chinsurah 
after Mr. Beaumont left in 1870, until the Rev. William 
M‘Culloch was transferred from Calcutta in 1890 to 
organise and take charge of what is now known as the 
Bengal Rural Mission. Mrs. M‘Culloch then took 
over the care of the girls’ schools from Mrs. De, 
superintending in addition those at Mahanad and 
Kalna. 

All this work had been kept up by the Ladies’ 
Society in Scotland. In 1893 they decided ‘to extend 
their operations in connection with the Bengal Rural 
Mission, and Miss Brown was transferred from the 
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Zenana Mission in Calcutta to Hooghly. A house was 
secured for the ladies adjoining Mr. M‘Culloch’s head- 
quarters, near the Hooghly station on the East Indian 
Railway. Miss Brown arrived in December 1893, and 
was soon joined by Miss M‘Micking ; but the latter, after 
six months, was obliged to return to Scotland. In the 
end of 1894 Miss Gardner was sent out. The work of 
the ladies was to superintend the girls’ schools in the 
districts of Chinsurah, Mahanad, and Kalna, but in 
addition to this, a great deal of visiting was done in the 
homes of the people, and several zenana pupils were 
Tegularly taught. During the cold weather magic- 
lantern exhibitions were occasionally held in some of 
the villages. In 1894 a girls’ school was opened at 
Keota, which was afterwards transferred to Shahagunge, 
and in 1897 the school at Bansbaria was reopened. 
Shahagunge and Bansbaria are two villages on the 
banks of the Hooghly, lying respectively four and six 
miles north of Chinsurah. In 1896 Miss Symington 
was appointed to Hooghly. She and the writer at 
present represent the work of the W.F.M. in this district. 
The school at Shahagunge is taught by a Pundit, but 
Miss Symington and a Christian teacher go twice a 
week to give the Bible lesson and teach needlework. It 
has been impossible to send a Christian teacher to live 
at Shahagunge, as there are no Christians in the place. 
At Bansbaria there is an evangelist and his family 
living. Two female teachers live across the street 
opposite to his house, and conduct the school, while: 
Miss Symington visits it once a week. The two female 
teachers and the evangelist’s family are the only 
Christians in the village. Shahagunge School has a 
roll number of 50 and Bansbaria of 58. 

The manufacture of brass vessels for domestic use is 
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the great industry of the place. There is a number of 
well-to-do people living in both places. 

In 1857 the Bengal Committee sent the Rev. I. D. 
Bhattacharjya to Mahanad, an agricultural district lying 
fourteen miles to the ‘north-west of Chinsurah, . Mr. 
Bhattacharjya was an ordained missionary, and with 
him were associated other agents to be catechists and 
teachers, Their instructions were to devote themselves 
to the preaching of the gospel throughout the district 
and to establish schools. The work was to be carried 
on in the vernacular. In August 1863 Dr. Duff writes 
as follows: “The whole district around Mahanad to ; 
a distance of ten or twelve miles has been carefully 
surveyed, and the most central and promising villages 
have been marked out. Our plan is to plant no school 
within four miles of any other, so that places occupied 
-by us shall be centres of radiation for the surrounding 
villages. In each of the places fixed on by us, within a 
radius of two miles all around each, is embraced a circle of 
from twelve to twenty villages, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of from twelve to thirteen hundred. In fact, human 
beings swarm in that rich and prolific region like bees 
ina hive. A Christian labourer located in any of the 
central places has a heathen population of from ten to 
thirteen thousand within a compass of only two miles all 
around his house.” Since these words were written, the 
district has been decimated by malaria fever and other 
causes, and the population reduced by at least one- 
tenth. 

Mr. Bhattacharjya’s name is to-day a household word 
in the district, though it is now several years since he 


passed away. He laboured for over a quarter of a 
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of his labours in the conversion of several who have 
borne a consistent Christian testimony to the truth and 
power of the gospel. He and Mrs. Bhattacharjya, who 
was indeed a true helpmeet to him and nobly seconded 
him in all his efforts, were regarded by the peasantry as 
their father and mother, protector and friend. They 
eame to seek their advice and help in their times of 
difficulty, and counsel and sympathy in their times of 
sorrow. 

“Mrs, Bhattacharjya had been educated in the 
orphanage in Calcutta when it was under the manage- 

_ ment of Mrs. Pourie, and was one of the few Bengali 
ladies who at that time could speak and write the 
Englizh language. Her home was a model one in all 
its arrangements. She was not only a devoted wife 
and mother and a kind mistress, but a true friend to 
rich and poor alike, while she held a uniqne position, 
from her force of character, in the Bengali community. 
The writer always felt that the description of the 
virtuous woman in the last chapter of Proverbs correctly 
described Mrs. Bhattacharjya. 

In 1863 she was able to open seven girls’ schools in 
the villages round Mahanad, and an attendance of 150 
girls is reported, the majority of them being Brahmins 
and Kaysths. In 1864 a zenana school was opened in 
which twenty pupils, young and elderly caste women, 
were taught by Mrs. Bhattacharjya and afterwards by 
her daughters. The existence of such a school in a 
backward district like Mahanad was remarkable, but 
it was due to the love and respect of the people for 
Mr. and Mrs, Bhattacharjya. 

To-day, the mission has in the Mahanad circle nine 
girls’ schools, with a roll number of 317 girls: Their 
names are as follow: Korparah, in Mahanad village; 
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Chota Sarsa, Polba, Rameswarpur, Belun, Pundoosh, 
Bhitashin, Rudrashanda, and Mandarin. 

The Christians all live in the village of Mahanad, so 
the education of the girls is in the hands of Pundits, 
Bible teaching is givan by a Christian inspector who 
regularly visits the school. They are also examined 
once a quarter by Miss Symington. Under present 
circumstances, needlework cannot be taught. The 
Government inspectress would like to see needlework 
and kindergarten teaching introduced. 

There is also a girls’ school at Shonatigree, one of the 
stations in the Mahanad circle, where twenty-four girls - 
are taught by a Pundit. There are two female teachers 
employed in the Mahanad circle, at Korparah and 
Pundooah.: Both are the wives of agents. 

At Kalna there are two girls’ schools and two female 
Christian teachers. Ninety-five girls are enrolled. Two 
Biblewomen are also employed. One of them is 
entirely occupied in preaching to the women patients 
in the dispensary and hospital, while the other visita 
houses in Kalna and its neighbourhood. She has been 
able to sell books in the zenanas, where there is 
generally some woman able to read, 

It is still the day of small things, yet there are many 
encouragements to sow in hope; and when we consider 
the vast number of Bengali women whom the female 
voice alone can reach, their capabilities, their influence, 
and their claim upon us as fellow-subjects committed to 
our charge, there is surely a loud call to the highly 
privileged women of Scotland to do what in them lies 
for the enlightenment and emancipation of those down- 
trodden daughters of India. 
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SANTALIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SANTAL COUNTRY. 


HERE is Santalia? and who are the Santals? 
are questions to neither of which an altogether 
satisfactory answer can be given; for the 

boundaries of the Santal Country are ill defined and 
the origin and past history of the people are shrouded in 
obscurity. 

Santalia or Santalisthan is not exactly a geographical 
term and in recent maps of India it may be looked for 
in vain. Butit is a convenient expression, used to de- 
note in the aggregate those parts of Bengal where the 
Santals live, and as the Santals have been in the past 
a migratory people and inherit a roving spirit still, no 
clearly demarcated territory has ever been recognised 
as exclusively theirs. The district known as the Santal 
Parganas forms a sort of reserve for the Santals, where 
they are under special legislative protection, but in 
considerable portions of it few Santals are to be 
found, while they are settling in large numbers in other 
regions. Leaving out of account the tea garden dis- 
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tricts, in Darjeeling, Assam, Cachar and Sylhet, to . 
which large numbers of Santals have emigrated, we may * 
say, roughly speaking, that the Santal Country lies in . 
the angle formed by the Ganges and its effluent branch 
the Hooghly, and mainly within the jurisdictions of 
the Commissioners of Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur, 
but with outlying tracts in Burdwan and Orissa. The 
work of our own Mission; to be described hereafter, 
has its principal stations in the districts or counties 
of Hazaribagh, Manbhoom and Monghyr, with out- 
stations in the Santal Parganas and Bhagalpur, and a 
branch in the tea district of Sylhet. Pachamba, the 
original station, is in Hazaribagh district, and a few 
miles from the Giridih terminus of a branch of the 
East Indian Railway. Toondee lies about thirty miles 
to the southeast, in Manbhoom, Chakai about the 
sume distance due north, in Monghyr. Longitude 
85° and 88° E, and latitude 23° and 25° N. mark out 
the field of the mission’s operations, but do not include 
Sylhet which lies about 400 miles East of Pachamba. 
For the most part the country we refer to is an 
upland region, diversified by hills of which the highest, 
Paresnath, is a few feet higher than Ben Nevis 
(4,479 ft.) and intersected by many rivers which are 
usually expanses of yellow sand in the cold and hot 
seasons, but become swelling and rolling floods in. the 
rains. Paresnath, the scene of one of the great an- 
nual Santal hunts, is sacred to the Jains; and is sur- 
mounted by one of their temples and by twenty-three 
shrines in each of which the last contact of as many 
saints with earthly existence before they passed into 
Nirvana is plainly discernible in the form of foot prints 
impressed on marble slabs. Devout Jain pilgrims 
visit Paresnath from all parts of India. In former 
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days before the railway made Darjeeling so accessible, 
the hill was used as a military sanitarium, and the offi. 
cers’ quarters are still kept up for the convenience of 
visitors. The other. hills, though numerous, are not 
high, none of them exceeding 2,000 feet, but many of 
them, wooded to the summit, remind one of the Perth- 
shire, the Deeside, or other Scottish scenery. Of the 
rivers, the Damooda, the sacred river of the Santals, 
is the largest. It is the junction of this river with 
the Hooghly that gives rise to the sand bank known 
as the James and Mary, the most formidable of the 
many treacherous shoals that impede the navigation of 
Calcutta’s waterway. Its tributary the Barrakar, 
flows between Pachamba and Toondee, and the Barra- 
kar’s tributary the Oosree between Pachamba and 
Chakai. To the north the rivers are smaller and some 
of them flow north to the Ganges, the watershed ly- 
ing between Pachamba and Chakai. These rivers, 
which are not bridged except where they are crossed 
by the railway, are often a serious obstacle to travell- 
ing in the rainy season. 

The more remote parts of the district are still cover- 
ed with forest, but in those which are more thickly 
populated, and more especially along the railway lines 
and in the neighbourhood of industrial centres, it has 
disappeared or is fast disappearing. This is much to 
be regretted, for not only does the forest afford a 
valuable reserve, for man and beast, in time of searcity 
or famine, but its removal exercises a baneful effect 
upon the climate and rainfall. If the forest were 
always turned into arable land the loss would not be 
so great, but very often it is land that can grow forest 
but very little elve. The short sighted policy of the 
landowners, who impoverish their Jand by selling the 
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timber for immediate gain, and of the cultivators, who 
are wasteful of jungle products when they have them, 
often cutting down valuable trees for trivial purposes, 
and seldom taking the trouble to plant or grow new 
ones, is mainly responsible for this. Still, a good deal 
of the forest still remains, to refresh the eye and 
protect the land from the burning rays of the sun. 
The tree which is most characteristic of the Santal 
country is the sal, sacred to the Santals. Of it 
their sacred groves consist. It is a tall, erect tree, 
with large smooth leaves of which the leaf-plates 
are made, and of a good hard wood which makes it 
extremely popular for building purposes. The banyan 
ix also common, whose spreading branches will shelter 
a small army, and its cousin the pipal, sacred to the 
Hindu. The stately semal, or Indian cotton tree, with 
trunk buttressed like a fort and huge red flowers 
often a foot in diameter ; the graceful taraarind, with 
feathery foliage; the nim, whose medicinal uses are 
manifold, and its brother the Persian lilac ; the palas, 
a blaze of colour when in blossom in the hot season ; 
the palm, fit emblem of the righteous ‘man ; the mango, 
with its delicious fruit and the plebeian but even 
more popular jack, and the almost universally useful 
bamboo, are the most common and remarkable among 
the others. Even more economically useful than 
any of them is the mohwa. The flower of this 
tree is edible and being rich in sugar fairly nutri- 
tious. When in full blossom in March or April, it 
falls from the tree in the early morning. One thinks of 
the manna when one sees the ground beneath the 
mohwa trees almost covered with the whitish flower, 
and the resemblance is enhanced when the people turn 
out to carefully gather it into baskets. It is dried in 
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the sun, and may be stored for months. To many 
* of the poorer class, it is for the time their staple 
article of diet, and there are few who do not use it to 
eke out their food supply. Even these who do not eat 
it themselves use it for feeding cattle. The fruit is 
uso highly prized. The pulp of it is eaten and from 
the kernel a fine bland oil is expressed. 

Rice is the favourite crop where the land has suffici- 
ent moisture, but much of the higher land is not 
suitable for this form of cultivation. There the 
Indian corn is largely grown, and a most handsome and 
luxurious crop it is when it has been favoured with the 
proper blend of sunshine and rain which it needs. 
Planted in June or July it grows with amazing rapid- 
ity till it conceals the houses and even the villages 
from view. When it ripens in August or September 
one is reminded of Longfellow’s lines in Hiawatha :-— 

“ And the maize-field grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splendour 
Of its garments green and yellow, 
Of ite tassels and its plumage, 


And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure.” 


The bajra (sorghum vulgare) is another handsome 
crop, coming into season a, little later than the maize. 
[ts grain appears as a tuft surmounting a stalk eight 
or ten feet high. It yields one of the cheapest foods 
in the country, of the grain order, but is less nutritious 
than the Indian corn. A number of millets are also 
very widely cultivated, such as the gundli (panicum 
miliare) and the janhe (paspalum scrobiculatum), and 
also leguminous plants, as raher (cajanus indicus) 
and horee’ (dolichos biflorus.) In a good season oats 
or wheat may be sown in a rice-field after the harvest 
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and grown as a cold weather crop, but they are not 
grown extensively, The most important of the cold 
weather crops are the oil seeds of which castor oil and 
mustard are the principal. Flax is also grown toa 
small extent, not for its fibre but for its oil (Jinseed.) 
Another winter crop, which the Santals call surguja, 
yields what is known in commerce as the Niger seed 
and oil, It has a bright yellow flower like the mari- 
gold, and a wide expanse of it in full bloom adds a 
gay feature to the landscape. Opium cultivation is 
common in Monghyr but not elsewhere. In spite of 
the exceptional advantages offered by the Government 
to induce the people to grow it, it is not a popular 
crop. Tea gardens on a very limited scale are found in 
parts of Hazaribagh. A little cotton is grown, chiefly 
as a garden crop, but most of the cloth produced in 
the district is woven from the Bombay yarn. Another 
domestic crop is tobacco, which is found in almost 
every garden, A few vegetables are to be found, among 
them the sweet potatoe. The potatoe itself has pro- 
bably a future before it; at present it is imported in 
considerable quantities from other parts of India, and 
is becoming exceedingly popular. The only other class 
of crops that need be referred to is that grown for 
fibre, for rope and string making. These are chiefly 
the son (Crotalaria juncea) and two kinds of kudrum, 
ved and white, plants of the Hibiscus family. The 
flower of the red kudrum, known as “roselle”, is used 
hy Europeans for making a preserve. 

Minerals are the products which give the district its 
chief importance from the industrial or commercial 
point of view. Of these coal is the chief. For long the 
Giridih fields were the main source of the coal supply 
for this part of India, but they have now been surpass- 
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ed by the discovery of still larger seams further south 
in the Katras and Jherriah districts of Manbhum. 
This industry has advanced by leaps and bouads, 
as coal is not only much in demand for railways and 
fuctories in India, but it is now being much more largely 
used than formerly for steamers, and is being exported 
in large quantities from Calcutta to other Eastern ports 
where until comparatively recently only English coal 
was supplied. 

Ten or twelve years ago this part of Bengal acquir- 
ed temporary notoriety in connection with the “gold 
boom” in Calcutta. Bogus companies were formed by 
the score, in some cases on no more substantial a basis 
than that the general appearance of a certain district 
reminded some Australian expert of the country round 
about Ballarat! Most of the companies had but an 
ephemeral existence, but others went so far as to im- 
port valuable machinery, which is still lying rusting in 
the jungle. There is no doubt that gold does exist in 
the soil, but it has not yet been found in sufficient 
quantities to make it worth while mining for it. Cop- 
per and lead are also found in some places but of the 
metals iron is the commonest. It is found both in the 
form of ore and as a fine sand in the river beds. The 
country blacksmiths use it largely for making agricul- 
tural implements. Then Hazaribagh district is one of 
the chief places in the world for the supply of mica. 
This mineral, which has always been useful for a great 
variety of purposes, is now very largely used. in con- 
nection with electrical engineering. It is the best non- 
conductor of electricity, and also of heat, at present 
known, and is one of the essentials in the manufacture 
of dynamos. Ground down into a fine powder it is 
also used as a lubricant, it makes a paste for. coating 
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boilers to diminish the loss of heat by radiation, and it 
serves as a substitute for glass in windows exposed to 
a great heat, such as the “peep holes” of furnaces. 
Scores of Europeans and many thousands of natives 
are now employed in digging it and in preparing it for 
the market. 

While the district is thus fairly rich in minerals, it 
must be remembered that they are very unequally 
distributed. The large Giridih coal field is in the 
neighbourhood of our Pachamba mission, but in the 
immediate vicinity of Toondee and Chakai agriculture 
is still the only industry carried on on a large scale. 

The soil throughout the district is not the rich 
alluvial of the adjoining Gangetic valley, but the 
“laterite,” sandy, stony and dry, with masses of black 
rock breaking through at intervals. The average rainfall 
at Chakai for ten years (1893-1902) was found to be 
51:56 inches, and this probably approximates to the 
average of the entire district. Most of the rain falls 
in the rainy season, between the middle of June and 
the end of September, but during the ten years refer- 
red to the only month in which practically no rain 
was recorded was December. Owing to the character 
of the soil and the natural drainage by the innumerable 
streams and rivers, the humidity is less than in any 
other part of Bengal. The temperature may fall almost 
to freezing point on a cold night in January, when a 
touch of hoar frost (for which the Santals have a name 
although they have none for ice or snow) may occasion- 
ally be seen, but it often rises to above 112° in the 
shade in April or May when the hot dry winds are 
blowing from the west like blasts from a furnace. 
The hot season, however, is varied by thunderstorms 
and “ North-westers,” when the temperature may fall 
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20 or 30 degrees in half an hour, and even at its 
worst the dryness of the air makes the heat less ex- ‘ 
hausting than it would be in a moister climate. On 
the whole: the district is an exceptionally healthy one: 
for India, or at least for Bengal. 

The means of communication are chiefly the East 
Indian Railway, running south-east to Calcutta (209 
miles from Pachamba) and north-west to Delhi, with 
branches to Giridih and to the Jherriah coal fields. 
This line may be said roughly to form the eastern 
boundary of the United Free Church Santal Mission. 
The nearerst railway stations to the mission stations 
are Giridih, 3 miles from Pachamba; Kaloobathan on 
the Jherriah branch 12 miles, and Jamtara on the 
main line 16 miles, from Pokhuria (Toondee), and 
Simultala 14 miles from Chakai. The Grand Trunk 
’ Road, the old main artery of Northern India, stretch- 
ing from Calcutta to Peshawar, runs through the 
Toondee district, passing within ten miles of the mission 
station. It was a splendid thoroughfare before the 
advent of railways, when it was maintained throughout 
as an Imperial road, but it has since then been 
allowed to fall into a condition of greater or less 
disrepair. But it still has the reputation of being the 
finest cycling track in the world. 

Historically this district has always been a border 
land. It marks the point where Bengal merges into 
the North-West, where Bengali and Hindustani meet 
and intermingle. The local rajahs are chiefly ghatwals, 
or pass keepers, who held their land in return for their 
services for keeping raiders and robbers in check. The 
last stand made by the Moghul power aguinst the 
British was near Monghyr, where Mir Kassim, the 
Sirdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, was finally defeat- 
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ed. The ruins of a bridge which he blew up to cover 
his retreat into Oudh are still visible. Then in 1857 
Santalia marked the limit of the actual Mutiny. There 
was trouble further south at Barrackpur, and at 
Hazaribagh, but it was quelled in time. But at 
Deoghur, 20 miles from Chakai, is the grave of the 
local magistrate who was murdered. A sepoy regiment, 
who had been stationed there in connection with the 
Santal rising two years earlier, mutinied and killed 
their officers. The magistrate saved his wife and child 
by sending them off in a palki to Raniganj, 80 miles 
distant, which was then the railway terminus, but 
remained at his post till he met the fate which overtook 
so many of our countrymen at that time. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SANTAL PEOPLE. 


MONG the nine million inhabitants of India 
variously described as aborigines, jungle-tribes, 
demon-worshippers, or animists, the Santals are 

the largest tribe. They used to be described as a branch 
of the Kol family, but the Census of 1901 showed that 
they are a much more numerous people. The Kols in 
1901 numbered 885,952, the Santals, or the Santali- 
speakers, including both heathen and Christian Santals, 
1,830,143. As the total number of “animists” in 
Bengal was put down as 2,780,468, equal to about 3} 
per cent. of the population of 78 millions, it is evident 
that the Santals are by far the most important section 
of this division of the people. 

Their origin is obscure, but they differ as widely from 
their Hindu and Mohammedan neighbours as one race 
of human beings can differ from another. These abori- 
ginal peoples, who are believed to have been the in- 
habitants of India before the Aryan invasion, have 
been divided by ethnologists into three groups, the 
Dravidian, the Kolarian, and the Thibeto-Burman. It 
has been customary to describe the Santals as of the 
Kolarian group, but this classification seems to have 
been based upon language rather than upon the surer 
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criterion of physical characteristics. Mr. H. H. Risley, 
whose Tribes and Castes of Bengal, recently published 
by the Bengal Government, is now regarded as the 
authoritative work on the subject, describes the Santals 
ay “typical examples of the pure Dravidian stock ”. 
In the Census returns, published a few years later, the 
classification is according to language, the Santali and 
Kol being included in the Munda dialects. Dark, 
often almost jet black in colour, with coarse, often 
curly, black hair, sturdily built, with fine muscular 
development and broad but not unpleasant features, 
they are wiry and vigorous, perhaps lazily inclined, 
but capable of great endurance, and very fond of a free, 
active, open-air life. Santal traditions tell of an Adam 
and Eve, Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budhi by name, who 
sprang from two eggs laid by a wild goose. Later, 
when a deluge of rain-fire destroyed the inhabitants 
of the earth, a single pair were preserved in the cleft 
of a mountain. The explanation offered by the San- 
tals of the differentiation of mankind into various 
races is as follows. At first all men were brothers, but 
Maray, Buru, the Great spirit, wishing to cause dis- 
sension-divide et impera—arranged for a race, at 
which representatives of the various families were to 
“compete. The prizes consisted of large leaf-plates in 
a row, containing different kinds of food. The first 
and largest contained a huge supply of cooked beef, 
the contents of the others tapered off in quantity and 
degenerated in quality until at the far end was a small 
plate with only a little rice and milk. Of the com- 
petitors, the strongest and swiftest, arriving first, car- 
ried ‘off the beef, and became the founders of the San- 
tal tribe; the last to arrive got the rice and milk and 
became the ancestors of the Brahmins. This myth 
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reflects the Santal’s mental attitude towards the 
‘ Hindu. If the Brahmin looks upon the Santal with 
supreme contempt, regarding him as the offscourings 
of the earth, little if any higher than the beasts of 
the field, the Santal repays his scorn with interest. 
Their independent spirit has saved them from the 
common fate of the aboriginal tribes of India, of be- 
coming absorbed into the Hindu system, to become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the more 
highly civilised races. They are not as a rule cringing 
or obsequious or prone to self abasement, but to those 
who speak their language they are frank and genial. 
They do not grovel on the ground or wipe the dust off 
your shoes with their foreheads. They stand erect 
and look you in the face. In their own language the 
word for a Santal means a man. It cannot be suid 
that civilisation apart from Christianity improves the 
Santal. The tendency is for him to lose his few virtues 
and to acquire new vices. The exclusiveness of past 
ages is breaking down, and where the Santals have not 
been influenced by Christianity there is a distinct 
tendency towards moral and physical degeneracy 
through more intimate contact with the Hindus. 

The direction from which the Santals have wander- 
ed to their present abode has for long been a subject 
of discussion. Skrefsrud believes they entered India 
from the nort-west ; Dalton that they came from the 
other direction, from Assam; Risley that their move- 
ments have been eastward. Our own Dr. Campbell* 
holds that the people of whom the Santals form a part 
were located originally on both sides of the Ganges but 
chiefly on the north ; that they worked their way along 
its valley till they came to Benares. Then the main 

* See Indian Antiquary, April 1894, p. 103. 
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body, crossing the river, and heading southwards, came 
to the Vindhya Hills. Deflected by this obstruction to 
the left, they at length found themselves in the table- 
land of Chota Nagpur. This theory is based upon a 
close examination of their traditions, and the indentifi- 
cation of places mentioned therein with well known 
localities along this route. The suggestion that the 
Santals are of Mongolian Origin is refuted by ethnolo- 
gists on the ground that the Santal skull belongs to a 
different type from the Mongolian, as it approaches the 
dolichocephalic or long-headed, the Mongolian being 
typically brachycephalic, or short headed. 

The tribe is divided into twelve sub-tribes or septs, 
of which seven—Hasdak, Murmu, Kisku, Hembrom, 
Marndi, Sorén, Tudu,—have existed from the begin- 
ning, being descended from the sons of Pilchu Haram 
and Pilchu Budhi. Five more have been subsequently 
added,---Baske, Besra, Pauria, Chore, and Bedea. 
These originated in different ways; Pauria and Chore 
for instance are named after the pigeon and the lizard, 
these terms having first been applied as nick-names to 
some members of a big hunting party who succeeded 
in killing nothing but pigeons and lizards. Irregular 
marriages also may have accounted for some of the 
septs. Each sept has a password or shibboleth pecu- 
liar to itself. These septs again, are sub-divided into 
an almost indefinite number of sub-septs. 

The religion of the Santals is little more than a 
fetish. They are demonolaters. When things are 
going well with him, the Santal is very little concern- 
ed with religion at-all; but when any trouble comes, 
when there is severe illness in the family, or an epi- 
demic in the village, when the cattle are being carried 
off by divease or the crops are dying from want of 
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rain, the Santal believes that these calamities are due 
"to the ill-will of the deimon-gods whose anger must be 
appeased by means of sacrifice. He offers up his fowls, 
sheep, goats, buftaloes, and as late as 1878 a human 
sacrifice is known to have taken place. Qn the out- 
skirts of each village is a grove of sal trees, often the 
finest trees in the neighbourhood, for they are never 
allowed to be cut down. This grove is sacred to the 
principal demons or bongas,—(Jaherera, Moreko 
Turuiko, Marang Buru, Gosaeera, and Pargana 
Bonga), each of whom ‘is represented by a piece of 
quartz, daubed with red paint, at the foot of one of 
the trees. In this grove, at festival times, the men of 
the village assemble—for the women have nothing to 
do with religion,—and sacrifices are oftered by the 
village priest in the name of the community. Com- 
bined with this there is a form of religion in some 
respects similar to the ancestor-worship of the Chinese. 
In the main street of the village a rude shed is found, 
a thatch supported by five posts, one in the centre 
and four at the corners. At the foot of the central 
post is a stone or roughly carved piece of wood, sacred 
to the manes of the deceased village chief or headman. 
Here, too, sacrifices and offerings of various kinds are 
offered by the villagers. But these by no means ex- 
haust’ the list of demons. Everything mysterious, 
everything disastrous, is due to demon agency. Bongas 
people earth and air and water, and every family has 
its household demon as well whose name is kept a 
. ascret by the head of the house till just before he dies. 
Then he whispers it to his eldest son. The ‘object of 
this sécrecy is not to give offence to other demons, 
who are all consumed with jealousy, by letting them 
. khow which demon is specially honoured with this 
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family’s patronage. This demonology also explains the 
curious custom of giving each child two names, its real 
ov “inner” name, which is kept secret, and its “upper” 
name by which it is known to the public. Tf the 
demons were to learn the child’s rea] name, it would 
give them too much power over it.* Another reason 
is that the child is probably named after some relative 
whom it is not considered correct etiquette for some 
members of the family to mention by name. 

When preaching to a crowd in a Santal village the 
writer once pointed to the “stocks and stones”, to 
which the people had recently been sacrificing, and ask- 
ed them if they really thought these things could do 
them any good. “No,” said an old man in the crowd, 
“they can do us no good, but they can do us a great 
deal of harm”. That, in a word, is the sum and sub- 
stance of Santal theology, their body of divinity. They 
never dream of a God as one who could do them 
good; such an idea never entered their minds. A 
God of Love would be to them a contradiction in 
terms, Their Gods are evil, and only evil, and con- 
tinually evil, and their only idea of worship is the 
propitiation of their anger by means of sacrifice. Nor 
has the ill-will of the demons any relation to the evil 
conduct of men. A demon is a born demon, naturally 
malignant, and respite from his evil influence is only 
to he obtained by satiating his thirst for bloody sacri- 
fices. The description of the human sacrifices that 


* See Mr. Neil Munro’s The Children of Tempest, Ch. iv., fora 
similar superstition in the Highlands: “For little Anna there 
were many by-names.in the Isles. So rare indeed they thought her 
that, following the Gaelic custom, which makes us seldom speak 
directly of the thing we love, lest heaven or jealous elves have 
their remembrance called to it and something happen, her just 
cognomen was scarcely breathed among her brother's people.” 
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once were offered by the Santals and other tribes is of 
. the most revolting nature, because the more the blood 
‘that was spilt, the greater the suffering inflicted, the 
better the gods were pleased and the more etticacious 
was the sacrifice. : 

OF the future life the Santal’s ideas are excead- 
ingly hazy. Every male must have a number of marks 
burned upon the extensor surface of the left forearm 
between the elbow and the wrist, and every female 
must have the arms and chest tattooed. These cere- 
monies, it is said, facilitate entrance to the spirit-land 
and secure the comfort of the spirit there. After 
death the body is burned, but a number of charred 
bones are carefully preserved in an earthenware pot by 
the nearest relative until it is convenient for him, ac- 
companied by other relatives, to carry them to the 
sacred river of the Santals, the Damoodah, to the 
waters, or sands, of which they are committed, with 
ceremonies that signify that all has now been done 
that filial duty and a desire for the well-being of the 
deceased demand. The Santals speak of Jom Raj as 
‘the king of Death, at whose summons they must leave 
this world, but this is evidently borrowed from Yama, 
the Hindu god of death. There is a myth among the 
Sdntals that in the future world all departed spirits 
are engaged in grinding the bones of the dead, from 
which the bodies of new born infants are’ supposed to 
be made, and only two excuses will procure exemption 
from this toil—if the men say they are preparing to- 
bacco for chewing, or if the women plead that they are 
nursing babies, . 

While the religious: ideas of the Santals are very 
crade, and without any moral significance, their charac- 
ter as a people is by no means without its redeeming 
: 2 
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features. For one thing, they are remarkably honest, 
not so much by principle as by instinct. Just as some 
castes or tribes in India are naturally dishonest, born 
thieves or robbers—-in a certain tribe in the Panjab a 
young man is not entitled to wear a turban or marry 
a wife until he has stolen a cow,—so the Santals are 
naturally truthful and straight-forward. Of course 
there are many exceptions to this rule, and truth- 
fulness is conspicuous by its presence in the unsophis- 
ticated Santal just because it is so conspicuous by its 
absence among his neighbours. God has not left 
Himself without a witness in the character of men 
any more than in their consciences ; there is no people, 
however degraded, whose moral nature has not some 
redeeming feature. In the case of the Santals it is 
honesty. ‘Have you ever heard of the Santals”? a 
friend of the writer asked a native gentleman in 
Bombay, a thousand miles from Santalia. “Yes”, was 
the reply, “they are the people who speak the truth.” 
Among themselves a word is as good as a bond; & 
knot tied on a string is a receipt. They are also very 
brave, seldom showing signs of fear in the face of 
physical danger, delighting to fight the wild beasts of 
the forest with bamboo sticks or at best with bows and 
arrows. There are well authenicated instances of 
Santal mothers rescuing their children from the very 
jaws of the tiger or the leopard. 


The morality of these people certainly does not 
conform to the Christian standard, but in some respects 
it compares not unfavourably with that which prevails 
among races who, occupy a much higher place in the 
scale of civilisation. In every Santal village there is 
an official, called the jog manjhi, who acts as custodian 
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wronged by a man can appeal to him for justice. It 
is rare for a child to be born out of wedlock. A man 
who has led a girl astray must either marry her him- 
xelf or provide a husband for her, and this he does by 
settling on her a dowry sufficiently large to make it 
worth somebody’s while to marry her. Bigamy is by 
no means unknown, nor is it regarded as irregular. 
Even the Christian Santal often finds it hard to 
understand why in this matter he should not have the 
same liberty that the Old Testament saints enjoyed. 
But few Santals can afford to maintain more than one 
wife. While the women enjoy considerable liberty 
they are regarded pretty much, like sheep and cattle, 
_ asa marketable commodity, and the market price of a 
woman is a good deal less than that of acow. The 
Santal husband no doubt looks upon his spouse as 
“something better than his dog”, but it would be an 
exaggeration to add, “a little dearer than his horse.” 
It is a very poor horse that does not sell in Santalia 
for four or five times the price of a wife. A man, not 
exceptionally callous or cruel, is often much more 
distressed by the illness of a buffalo than by that of 
his wife, as in the case of death it is so much easier to 
replace the latter than the former. Divorce is easy ; 
in fact if man’s wife runs away from him he is 
free to marry again. Here again the Christian law of 
marriage is a serious stumbling block to the Santal. 
Deserted by his wife he cannot afford to go to the 
expense of a legal divorce, and in a commuhity like 
his it is almost impossible for him to get any woman 
to work for himself or his children. Generally speaking 
the morality of the Santals may be said to be high 
from a heathen but low from a Christian point of view. 
At a eertain festival almost unbridled license prevails. 
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The people are fairly kindhearted among themselves, 
but their language contains no word for “friend” ; the 
idea of friendship, apart from kinship, is unknown. 
Their language is the most remarkable possession 
that this people, exceptionally poor in this world’s 
goods, can boast of. It is a triumph of complexity, with 
moods and tenses all its own, a language which is only 
to be learned by living among the people who speak it, 
but which, once learned, is peculiarly expressive and 
convenient. It is of the Agglutinative or Compound- 
ing class of languages, consisting of roots rather than 
words, the root serving as substantive or verb, adjec- 
tive or adverb, according to the necessities of the case. 
It is very rich in terms for all natural objects and for 
all things which touch the common. life of the people. 
There are, for instance, more than half-adozen verbs 
in Santali for our verb “to fall.” There is one which 
means to fall from a standing position, another to fall 
from a height, another to fall forwards, another to fall 
backwards, etc. Then there are an equal number of 
names for rice, according to the various forms in which 
it is found—seedlings, in the ear, husked rice, boiled 
rice, etc. But to express spiritual and ethical ideas and 
to denote the imports of recent civilisation—schools, 
books, paper, ink, pens, pencils, pins, church, roads 
(except footpaths), bridges, slate, post, magistrate, 
taxes, police, ete.,—words have to be borrowed, mainly 
from Hindi or Hindustani. To give a single illustra- 
tion of the structure of the language a clause may be 
taken from the Apostles’ Creed in Santali. There the 
words “Jesus died” are translated Jisw goc'lenae. 
Now in the case of anyone else we would say not goe’- 
lenae but yoc'enac, because there is in Santali an Aorist: 
which denotes that something happened in the past 
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but that subsequently to this something else happened 
to cancel or abrogate it. To take another verb--“to 
come” ; hec’enae means “he came and is now here,” 
hec’lenae means “he came but went away again.” 
Thus Jisu goc’enae would mean that Jesus died and 
in still dead. Jisu goe'lenae conveys the idea that 
although He died He is not now dead, the resurrection 
having abrogated His death. 

Santal village life is patriarchal in type. The village 
headman or manjhi not only holds the lease of the 
village from the raja or landlord (in most cases a 
Hindu) and collects the rent from the ryots or cultiva- 
tors, but he holds sway as chief in the social affairs 
of the community. He is assisted by a paranik or 
advisor, two- priests the nacke and kudam naeke, and 
the jog manjhi already referred to. There is also the 
gorait or messenger whose duty it is to summon to the 
headman any one who is wanted, and who sometimes 
acts also as a guide to travellers. The village headman, 
again, is to some extent under the authority of a 
des manjhi, who holds authority over a circle of 
villages, and the des manjhi, again, may be overruled 
by the parganite or head chief of the district. Knotty 
questions in social law, however, are usually discussed 
by the elders in Council or in presence of all the 
villagers who may care to attend. Of course the 
manjhi has no criminal jurisdiction recognised by the 
law of the land and can indict no punishment beyond 
fines and social outlawry ; but by means of these village 
Councils disputes about land, marriage, and inheritance 
are often settled which would otherwise entail vexatious 
and expensive litigation. 

Infant marriage is one of the many evils of Hin- 
duism practically unknown among the Santals. At 
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the same time it is exceptional for the young poeple 
themselves to take the initiative in arranging a wed- 
ding. The young man’s parents may approach the 
parents of the maiden upon whom they have set their 
eyes, but it is more usual to transact the business by 
intermediaries. “Have you any diamonds to sell?” is 
the question addressed by the old men who wish to nego- 
tiate a marriage to the parents of a possible bride. 
“That depends upon the quality of your pearls”, is 
the stock answer. In Santali a double translation has 
usua'ly to be made to render a conversation intelligi- 
ble; we have to translate first from Santali to English, 
and then from the parabolic to the literal.‘ Have you 
any diamonds to sell ?” means “Is there a marriageable 
maiden here?” and by the quality of the pearls is 
meant the eligibility of the young man for whom she is 
wanted. If they come to terms, the price to be paid 
for the bride is fixed—three to five rupees or five shil- 
lings as an average. Afterwards the youth’s friends 
visit the girl and ax a sign of the betrothal give her a 
cloth. The money is then paid to the girls parents 
and a date for the wedding is fixed. The next step is 
for each party to tie a knot in a string for each day 
that is to intervene till the marriage day. Then the 
parties separate, day by day a knot is untied, and 
when they come to the end of the string the real knot 
is tied that makes the young couple one. “To tear the 
leaf” is the symbol for a divorce, the leaf used being 
that of the sal, the sacred tree of the Santals, A 
widow is free to marry again, but just half the price is 
paid for a widow or divorced woman on the ground 
that she still really belongs to her first: hushand and 
will rejoin him in the next world. 
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The above is the ordinary course of true love, ac- 
cording to Santal ideas, but exceptions are by no 
means rare. It is called in Santali Atring bahu or the 
Bought Bride. But there is another recognised form 
of marriage known as kiring jawae or the Bought Hus- 
hand, which has already been referred to, and in which 
a husband is bought for the young woman by the man 
who ought to marry her but is prohibited from doing 
soon account of his sept being the same as hers. There 
are also quite legitimate forms of marriage in which 
either the youth-or the maiden may take the matter 
into his or her own hands and get married in spite of 
the parents who oppose the match. The youth may 
go through the form of forcibly seizing the maiden, 
with or without the consent of his own villagers, at 
the place where the women draw water, and mark her 
forehead with red paint. Or the maiden, if the young 
inan’s parents disapprove of the match, may force an 
entrance into the house they occupy, and if she can 
manage to stay there all night and brazen out all the 
taunts of the youth’s mother, the opposition is with- 
drawn and the regular marriage is arranged for. Of 
these marriages by force the former is called itut, or 
Paint Smearing, the latter nir bolok or Running in. 
There is still another form of marriage for a girl who 
may be deformed, ugly or in other ways unattractive. 
No price is paid for her, but the young man serves the 
father-in-law for five years, then gets two bullocks, 
some rice and tools, and goes his way. 

The bride, who is regarded as belonging to the 
family rather than to the husband, is brought into the 
her husband’s home circle. The family share all they 
have in common till the father’s death, when the goods 
are equally divided, except that the eldest son gets a 
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bullock and « rupee more than the rest.” ‘The Sanials 
never marry outside the tribe, but within the tribe 
they are exogamous, that is to say a” man always 
chooses a wife from a different sept from that to which 
he himself belongs. 

The costume worn by the woman is the sari, a piece 
of cotton cloth about a yard wide and, if she can 
afford it, six yards long, wrapped round the waist like 
a skirt, thrown over the one shoulder, brought under 
the opposite armpit and fastened at the side, The 
men when at work just wear a waist cloth but when 
visiting friends or going to market they wear a cloth 
thrown over the shoulders like a plaid. The women 
are very fond of brass ornaments, worn on the fingers, 
wrists, arms,-neck, ankles and toes, and usually wear 
flowers in their hair, which is well smeared with oil. 
It is not at all uncommon for a Santal girl on a gala 
day to wear ornaments weighing altogether more than 
fourteen pounds. 

The occupation of the Santals is almost exclusively 
agriculture. The work in which they excel is that of 
reclaiming jungle land. Selecting some remote spot 
in the jungle, where no one but themselves could live, 
they begin to clear the forest, ploughing among the 
stones and eking out their scanty living by gathering 
wild berries and hunting. Once his land has become 
arable and worth cultivating, the Santal is apt to fall 
into the clutches of the wily Hindu money lender who 
advances him money, say at the rate of 300 per cent. 
and then seizes his land in payment. Or the rent, 
which was at first numinal, is increased by the landlord. 
The Santal, often tov ignorant to sce through the wiles 
of the money lender, and tov poor to fight against his 
landlord in court, fits by imovnlight to some still 
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more remote region, to begin the laborious process 

4 over again, reclaiming land for the benefié of the 
landlord, tilling fields to fattén the money lender. 
There is always at least one family of blacksmiths in 
a-good sized Santal ‘village, who make agricultural 
implements and arrow heads out of the country iron, 
often receiving as payment the weight of the tool in 
rice. They are’ not Santals but Kols or Kamars. 
The latter are nominally Hindu, one-of the “semi- 
Hindiised aboriginal” tribes, but in many cases they 
have lived among the Santals for many generations and 
speak the language as their own. 

It may be inferred, from what has already been said, 
that education, in the usual sense of the term, is ata 
low ebb among the Santals. Their instincts and 
ambitions are not literary. 

“Iron jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive and they shall 

run, 


Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in tho 
sun ; 


Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows of the 
brooks, 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books,” 

That still represents the Santal’s ideal of juvenile 
happiness. In the Census Returns they hold a high 
place among the illiterates. Out of every 1,000 males 
994, out uf every 1,000 females 1,000, were returned 
as unable to read or write in 1901. Apart from 
Christianity they are in this respect making very 
little progress. 

Although they have no desire to keep abreast of 
the march of civilisation, numerically they more than 
hold their own. During the ten years from 1891 to 
1901 they increased by 24) per cent.,* while the 

*The Census Superintendent attributes this “phenomenal 

increase’? partly to more careful ennucration. 
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increase in the entire population of Bengal was only 
four per cent. for the same period. Although they are 
mingling more than they formerly did with other 
people and are inclined to imitate the social and reli- 
gious customs of the Hindus, neither the race nor the 
language shows any signs of dying out. Both, in fact 
appear to be exceptionally virile. 

‘The most important event in the recent history of the 
Santals, an event which brought them into public promi- 
nence and attracted the attention of the Government of 
India towards them, was their rebellion in 1855, two 
years before the great Mutiny. Exasperated beyond 
the limits of endurance by the exactions of the Hindu 
money lenders, and alarmed by threats of imprison- 
ment for debt, they rose in a body 20,000 strong, arm- 
ed with their ancestral weapons, bows and arrows, 
determined to march to Calcutta to lay their griev- 
ances before the Governor-General. They were badly 
advised, and at the instigation of two hot-headed 
leaders, Kanhu and Sido, whose names are still held 
in remembrance, they began to massacre Hindus 
indiscriminately, right and left, and a few Europeans 
also were slain. Troops were marched against them 
from Calcutta. Had a single official who could talk 
with them in their own tongue been sent instead many 
lives and much money would have been saved, but 
probably there was no European in India in those days 
who could speak Santali. White-haired Santals still 
tell us of the deplorable bloodshed which followed. 
The Santals knew nothing of the rules of civilised 
warfare ; called upon to surrender they had not the 
slightest idea of what was meant. Places are still 
pointed out where the 





fought the unequal fight with 
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compelled the adiniration of their foes. ‘They were,” 
wrote an officer* who fought with them, “the most 
truthful set of men I ever met; brave to infatuation. 
A lieutenant of mine had once to shoot down seventy- 
five men before their drums ceased and the party fell 
back.” Their wrongs, however, were then fully inquir- 
ed into, and within a certain tract of country they 
were placed under special legislative protection. 
Among the older generation of Santals everything still 
dates from the Ail, as they call the rebellion. The 
nearest approximation a very old man can give to his 
age is to tell you how many children he had at the. time. 
In many respects it marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of the Santals. 

Dr. Campbell has contributed the following note 
on the Kols and Mahles :-— 

Besides the Santals there are several other 
Dravidian tribes in Santalia, some of whom still retain 
their ancient language and customs, but many have 
become more or less Hinduised and have adopted the 
language spoken by the Hindus in the district. 

Two of those tribes which have been least affect- 
ed by Hinduism are the Kols and Mahles. Many of 
the Kols and & considerable number of Mahles are 
Christian. Of the Kols, who are variously known as 
Kol, Kolhe or Karmali, no statistics as to numbers are 
available, the reason being that up till very recently 
they have been regarded as belonging to the Munda 
section of [ols who inhabit chiefly the Kanchi District, 
and have been included with them in Census Reports. 
The Karmali Kols disclaim any clanship with the 
Munda Xols and say they are a separate tribe and 


* Major Jervis, quoted by Sir W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural 
Bengal. 7th Edition, p. 148. 
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do not intermarry with them, Their language is more 
nearly allied to Santali than to Mundari—the language 
of the Mundas—and has been classed by Mr. Grierson 
in the Linguistic Survey of India as a dialect of Santali. 
So far as the information at present available goes the 
Karmali Kols appear to be mainly located in Hazari- 
bagh, Manbhum and the south of the Santal Pargannas, 
and number considerably less than 100,000 souls. 

.In physique the Karmali Kols differ somewhat 
from the Santals. They are more lightly built and the 
women very often are comparatively tall and when 
young have remarkably fine figures. The predominant 
hue is very dark, but many are quite as fair as the 
fairest high caste Hindu in the districts in which they 
live. 

They are divided into the same septs as the Santals, 
and in every instance each sept has the same totem. 
Like the Santals they are exogamous, but unlike 
them they, to some extent, practice infant marriage. 
In the matter of religion they have adopted many 
Hindu ideas, and observe certain Hindu festivals. 

By profession the Karmali Kols are iron smel- 
ters and blacksmiths. The districts in which they 
are located are rich in iron ore which is smelted in 
rude furnaces erected under the shade of some large 
tree to shelter the workers from the glare of the sun. 
All their work is done in the open and in the hot 
weather the furnaces are worked at night. The 
<lixappearance of the forest from many parts has in- 
terfered with the iron smelting industry as it is hecom- 
ing difticult to get a sufficient supply of charcoal, and 
the landholders are now, almost everywhere, levying 
acess on each furnace provided with charcoal from 
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their forests. Not being in a position to follow their 
own hereditary craft many of them have taken to coal 
mining, and as they make good miners their services 
ave much in request. They are more industrious 
than Santals, and as they seldom possess land they are 
under less temptation to spend time in Visiting rela- 
tives and in hunting and fishing, which possess so great 
attractions for the Santal. 

The Mahles are more numerous than the Karmali 
Kols, and are most largely represented in the districts 
of Manbhum, Lohardaga, Hazaribagh, Singbhum, and 
the Santal Pargannas. Their language differs very 
little from Santali, and their septs and totems are in 
many instances similar. Their religion is described by 
Mr, Risley in his Z'ribes and Castes of Bengal as “a 
mixture of half-forgotten animism and Hinduism im- 
perfectly understood.” They practice both infant and 
adult marriage and divorce is easy. . A divorcee of 
either sex may remarry. 

By profession they are workers in bamboos and 
make all the household bamboo ware used in the 
district. Their only implement is a curved knife. and 
measurements are all made with the fingers. As ‘a 
Tule they are entirely dependent upon their trade for a 
living, very few of them possessing any land for culti- 
vation. Mahle settlements are generally in close 
proximity to the hills on which bamboos, which are 
the raw material from which they manufacture their 
wares, are generally found. 


CHAPTER. ITI. 
THE SANTAL MISSION. 


OT the least of the consequences of the Santal 
rebellion referred to at the close of last chapter, 
was the inauguration of mission work among 

them. The Sepoy Mutiny which followed quickened 
the conscience of the British people to a marked degree, 
and gave .a great impulse to missionary enterprise ; 
the Santa] rebellion led not to the increase but to the 
initiation of Christian work among the Santals. The 
Government’s necessity was the missionary opportun- 
nity. The earliest English inissionaries when they 
arrived in India had to seek the protection of the 
Danish flag, but the Government has learned wisdom 
since then. While rightly pledged to religious neu- 
trality--which it is to be feared neither Hindus nor 
Mohammedans understand, but interpret as religious 
indifference,~-it has for long given Christian Mission- 
aries all they ask for, a free field and no favour, that 
liberty to preach and propagate their religion which 
all other sects in India. enjoy. There are times, how- 
ever, when the feeling shuwn by Government towards 
missions may be expressed by a warmer term than 
toleration. The remark has been attributed to Charles 
Darwin that if those who scoffed at missions were 
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about to be wrecked on an unknown shore, they might 
well pray that the missionaries had been there before 
them. The Government of Bengal, at any rate, knew 
very well that there would be fewer throats cut in 
Santalia in future if missionaries settled there, and 
soon after the rebellion had been quelled it became 
known that if any missionary society was prepared to 
open up work among the Santals it would get sites for 
its stations on exceptionally favourable terms. One 
cannot help contrasting this wise and humane policy, 
and that of the conquerors of the Panjab who were 
the very first to plead that mission work should be 
begun among its warlike tribes, with the attitude of 
our rulers in Egypt towards missions in the Soudan. 

The organisation that had the good sense to take 
advantage of this favourable opening was the Church 
Missionary Society, and to this day its missionaries in 
Santalia are reaping the benefits of their predecessors’ 
wisdom in specially liberal help for their educational 
work. Work was begun in 1862, in the Santal Par- 
ganas, where it is still being vigorously and success- 
fully prosecuted, with four central stations. The first 
missionaries were the Rev. E. L. Puxley and the Rev. 
W. T. Storrs. Mr. Puxley was distinguished not only 
for religious zeal but also for linguistic proficiency, 
and tackled the very difficult task of reducing the 
Santali language to writing. He published a small 
Santali dictionary which has long been out of print 
and a translation of Matthew’s Gospel. The number of 
Christians in this Mission .at the end of 1903 
was 3,496. 

In 1867 another interesting work was started by 
the Revs. H. P. Beerresen and L, O. Skrefsrud,. the 
one & Dane, the other a Norwegian. Their mission is 
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now known as the Indian Home Mission to the Santals, 
because it was at one time the intention of the found- 
ers to raise all the necessary funds for its support 
in India. Mr. Skrefsrud is also a scholar of remark- 
able linguistic accomplishments and has published a 
Santali Grammar which is still the standard work 
on the subject. This mission also works in the 
Santal Parganas, and the Christians connected with it 
early in 1904 were over 12,000 in number. The 
American Baptists labouring in the north of Orissa 
have also a large number of Santals within their 
bounds among whom much fruit has been gathered. 
One of their earlier missionaries, the Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
wrote a small Santali grammar, using the Bengali 
instead of the Roman character which the other mis- 
sions have adopted. The Wesleyan Mission whose 
head-quarters are at Bankura also works among the 
Santals in that region and further ‘towards the south 
in country which the Bengal-Nagpur Railway has 
rendered more accessible; the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission has a station at Pakur, the head- 
quarters of a Sub-division of the Santal Parganas; 
the Dublin University Mission, associated with the 
8. P. G., is at Hazaribagh; the Plymouth Brethren 
have several missions at stations on the East Indian 
Railway,—Jamtara, Mihijam, Karmatar,—and in the 
Banka sub-division of Bhagulpur ; the Christian Dis- 
ciples have a station at Deoghur inthe Santal Parganas 
and the Seventh Day Adventists at Simultala in 
Monghyr district. Pastor Haegert, an independent 
missionary, is also at work in the Santal Parganas. 
Thus it cannot be said that the Santals are being 
neglected. It should be remembered, however. that 
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large as Scotland, and that as the Santals are entirely 

ea village people, and as their villages are small and 
found chiefly in hilly country far apart from each 
other, a much greater effort is necessary to reach them 
than if they lived in towns or as a dense population in 
one easily defined district. There is abundance of 
work for all the missions at present engaged ; each 
has more than enough to do to evangelise its own part 
of the country and there is no reason. why they should 
interfere with or encroach upon each other’s territory. 
As a matter of fact, with a few exceptions, the best 
spirit has hitherto prevailed among the various mis- 
sions at work among the Santals, 

As far as we can ascertain, it was Dr. Alexander 
Duff who first suggested the foundation of a Mission 
to the Santals in connection with the Free Church of 
Scotland. The modern reader of that great pioneer 
missionary’s biography is as much impressed with his 
physical as with his mental energy ; his eager activity 
seems to have been as boundless as his enthusiasm. 
Instead of seeking rest at the hills from the fatigue 
and monotony of his educational work, he seems to 
have spent his vacations in making long and toilsome 
expeditions, often in the height of the hot season, in 
the search of fuller and direct information about or of. 
new openings for, missionary effort. Among other 
distant parts. of India which he visited, at a time 
when travel was much more tedious and toilsome than 
it is now, were Tinnevelly, where the results of the 
Church Missionary Society’s work among the Shanars 
deeply impressed him, and Burmah where he was 

- equally interested in the success which had attended 
the labours of the American Baptists among the 
Karens. Early in the ’sixties the following referenre 
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to the region we are now concerned with by Dr. Duff, 
appeared in the Missionary Record :— 

“Most of the cold season of 1861-1862 I spent 
among the Koles in Chota Nagpur, accompanying the 
Chief Commissioner, Colonel Dalton, in his rounds 
through‘ the district. Part of the cold season of 
1862-63 was among the Santals in the hill region be- 
tween Chota Nagpur and Rajmahal on the Ganges, 
making inquiries with a specific view towards the 
ultimate establishment of a mission among them. 
Several members of the Free Church in Caleutta were 
Willing liberally to support such a mission.” 

Want of funds prevented the Foreign Missions 
Committee from taking any action at that time, but 
when. the increase of fees in the Calcutta Institution 
set money free for other work the plan was revived. 
The Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell was requested to visit 
the Santal country and collect. information. He did 
so in the cold season of 1868-69 and reported favour- 
ably. Towards the end of the latter year Mr. 
Vernieux, a Eurasian gentleman who had formerly 
been a valued agent of the Calcutta Bible Society 
made another tour of inquiry among the Santal 
villages lying in the neighbourhood of the Chord Line 

fBore Indian Railway) beyond Raniganj, and the 
"Beng. al Mission Council finally fixed upon Pachamba 
as the head-quarters of its Santal Mission. A member 
of the Free Church of Calcutta who had tea gardens 
in the neighbourhood, offered to contribute £180 
annually if the Mission were actually started. Pro- 
bably the reference is to the late Sir William Mackin- 
non, or to his nephew Mr. Peter Mackinnon, who 
have been among the most faithful and liberal friends 
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Mr. Vernieux was the first missionary at Pachamba, 
*and continued there for a few years. The Rev. 
Arcbibald Templeton, M. D., was the first European 
missionary appointed and sent out by the Foreign 
Mission Committee. He arrived at Pachamba on the 
15th of December, 1871. In 1872 he was joined by’ 
Mr. Andrew Campbell, who was sent out to take 
charge of an industrial scheme in connection with the 
Mission. There were devoted friends of the Santals 
in Scotland as well as in India, and foremost among 
them was Dr. Graham, a retired member of the Indian 
Medical Service. His love for the Santals amounted 
- almost to @ passion. He was an elder in the Barclay 
Church and he it was who laid apostolic hands upon 
Andrew Campbell and sent him out to Indian as an 
evangelist. Medical and evangelistic work were 
begun, a small hospital with eight beds was built—the 
first, we believé, in connection with the Free Church 
in India or anywhere else,—a boarding school for 
boys was organised, and the first fruits were reaped 
in the baptism of five young men in 1874. A second 
‘medical missionary, Dr. James A. Dyer, joined the 
mission in 1875, and a further addition to the staff in 
the same year was Mr. J. Ewen who was appointed ag 
evangelist. Not very long after coming to India Mr. 
Ewen adopted the views of the Baptists and resigned” 
in 1876. After further theological study in England 
he laboured for some years in Benares, and is now the 
minister of a Baptist Church at Streatham in the 
South-West of London. The young mission had many 
difficulties to contend with. Owing to severe illnesses 
~ it Was more thun once left with a solitary European in 


charge of it. Dr. Templeton was invalided home in 
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way in 1876, he was reluctantly compdHed to resign 
and return to Scotland. When a vacancy occurred in 
1888 he would gladly have returned to Pachamba had 
his health permitted. He is now engaged in medical 
mission work in Glasgow. Dr. Dyer was also invalid- 
ed home in 1877 but returned in restored health. In 
the same year Mr. W. H. Stevenson was sent out as a 
teacher and evangelist. He was a certificated teacher 
and had considerable experience in public school teach- 
ing before he left Scotland. He was accompanied by 
his wife, and Dr. Dyer was married about the same 
time. Mr. Stevenson worked for nine and a half years 
with great earnestness and success, till his furlough in 
1886, when he revisited Scotland. Soon after his 
return in 1887 he was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Calcutta and seemed to be entering upon a widening 
sphere of useful service. But cholera broke out in the 
form of a severe epidemic at Pachamba in the rainy 
season of 1888. There was no medical missionary at 
the station—Dr. Dyer was at home on furlough,—and 
Mr. Stevenson devoted himself heart and soul, with 
characteristic heroism, to the work of tending the sick 
and the dying. He himself fell a victim to the disease 
and died at the age of 35, in the prime of manhood 
and at the zenith of his usefulness, a martyr to duty. 
He left a widow and three children. His two sons 
have graduated as doctors and the younger, Dr. John 
Black Stevenson, is now at Jalna; his daughter is 
following her father’s profession of teaching. While 
he was in Scotland on furlough the Sunday Schools of 
the Free Church raised money for building churches in 
Santalia. The Church at Pachamba was being built 
at the time of his death and on being completed it was 
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joined the mission as Mr. Stevenson’s successor in 
1889, and the Rev. W. E. White a year later. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson returned from 
Scotland in 1887 they were accompanied by Miss Hetty 
Sprot, as an honorary missionary, to work among the 
women and girls at Pachamba as an agent of the 
Women’s Foreign Mission. She returned to Scotland 
in 1890 to be married to the Rev. P. R. Mackay of 
Prestonpans, now the Rev. Dr. Mackay of Wick. 
About @ year later two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Jessie Gilchrist, succeeded her at Pachamba. The 
latter is now Mrs. John Torrance, formerly of Poona, 
now of Dailly, Ayrshire. The elder sister, returning 
to Scotland on furlough after five years’ service, was 
married to an African missionary, Mr. Sommerville 
Gilchrist, but died at their station on the Congo within 
a few days of their arrival there. Miss Annie Nairn 
sueceeded Mrs. Torrance in charge of the Girls’ School, 
and was assisted by Miss Ross Taylor. In 1899 the 
European agents of the Women’s Foreign Mission 
were withdrawn from Pachamba and their work placed 
in the hands of the missionary’s wife. Miss Nairn is 
now Mrs. D. L. Monro, of Calcutta, and Miss Ross 
Taylor is engaged in missionary work in Northern 
India in connection with the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission. As these pages are passing through 
the press, news has come of the appointment of Dr. 
James Kitchin, as a most welcome addition to the staff 
of the Mission. 

So much for the personnel of the Mission. We 
may now retrace our steps to follow its development. 
The mission during these years had been steadily 
lengthening its cords, strengthening its stakes, and 
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of extending the work in various directions was steadi- 
ly kept in view from the first. Thé extensive tours 
made in the cold season by the missionaries from 
Pachamba as a centre afforded opportunities for the 
selection of the most suitable sites for new stations. 
In 1879 a lease of land was obtained at Chakai, 30 
miles north of Pachamba, and a bungalow was com- 
pleted there in 1887. In 1879 Mr. Campbell founded 
a third station at Pokhuria in Toondee, in the 
Gobindpur sub-division of Manbhoom, about 30 miles 
south-east of Pachamba. Another extension took place 
in 1890, a small colony being then formed in the tea 
gardens of South Sylhet, in circumstances that will be 
fully described when that station is dealt with in detail. 

In the early history of the Mission, one memor- 
able event was the terrible famine of 1874, when the 
missionaries at Pachamba were able to do good service 
in organising relief works and rescuing famine waits. 
Some of th: best Christians in the Mission were among 
the or chan and deserted children saved from starvation 
at this time. Then the year 1880 witnessed one of 
those socio-religious movements which spring up from 
time to time among superstitious and susceptible 
people like the Santals, originating no one can exactly 
say how, the apparent cause being quite inadequate to 
account for the extent and force of the excitement. 
For some time it caused the missionaries much anxiety, 
which was shared also by local officials. A Hindu Yogi 
or babaji, a religious mendicant, went through the 
country, clad in wood and irén, professing to live on 
grass and to perform all kinds of miracles, and preach- 
ing a new faith. He commanded the Santals to destroy 
their most treasured possessions, their pigs and fowls, 
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to the customs of the Hindus. Those who adopted 
this new religion became known as the sapha hor or 
“pure persons,” but their motives in joining the move- 
ment were doubtless in most cases very mixed. 
Among all the Santals, heathen and Christian, it was 
a time of unrest. Early in 1881 the Census operations 
added to the excitement, as inquiries about the num- 
ber of their women and children and other domestic 
particulars always tend to rouse their suspicions. Riots 
occurred at various places ; at one a magistrate was for 
some time held a prisoner by the Santals, and the 
bungalow of another, at Jamtara, was burned down, 
The babaji was arrested on suspicion of being concern- 
ed in these disorders, and was found to have in his, 
possession two thousand rupees in cash and immense 
quantities of rice, clarified butter or ghi and other 
food stuffs, the accumulated offerings of his numer- 
ous dupes. His arrest brought the movement to an 
ignominious close, and the amount of actual mischief 
he had done in forming Santals into an exclusive, semi- 
Hinduised caste did not turn out to be so great as it 
had at one time threatened to be. Still one occasion- 
ally meets a Santal in the villages who calls himself a 
Sapha hor, who wears his hair in long, dirty matted 
ropes, who tells you he worships Mahadeo and never 
kills animals except in sacrifice. One good result of the 
babaji’s escapade and of the Census riots was to impress 
upon the Government anew the urgent need of making 
more strenuous efforts towards enlighteni:y the Santals 
by means of education, and to induce them to give more 
generous grants to mission schools among them. 
The more recent history of the Santal Mission 
will be best told in describing the different stations, 
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point of the main lines along which the work is carried 
on at each of them. 

Preaching the Gospel, teaching the young, heal- 
ing the sick,—these form the back bone, or rather, if 
we use the terms in a broad sense, the whole body, of 
mission work, all the world over. Preaching the 
Gospel is not so much the first as the whole duty of 
the missionary, but it is a Gospel to be preached in 
deed as well as in word, a Gospel which aims at the 
material as well as the spiritual good of man, and 
seeks not only to enlighten his mental darkness but 
also to relieve his physical pain. Educational and 
medical work are not adjuncts to, but parts of, a true 
evangelistic mission. The missionary of Christ, if 
animated by the spirit of his Master, will seek, in the 
words of John Wesley, “todo all the good he can, in 
all the ways he can, to all the people he can.” 

Confronted by the dead wall of indifference, 
ignorance and superstition, the missionary may be 
tempted at times to believe that little can be effected 
by preaching alone, that the soil must first be turned 
up by the educational plough before it will receive the 
seed of the Word. It isnot so much that “the wood 
is that rotten the nails ’ill no haud” asa joiner evangel- 
ist said to his friend, working in the Glasgow Wynds, 
as that there seems to be no timber to receive the 
nails; you seem to be driving them into airy nothing. 
A man will listen intently to the most earnest preach- 
ing and individual pleading, and when you wait for 
his response, it is to beg a little tobacco or to ask 
how much you paid for your boots. We were once 
preaching to a crowd in a Santal village, when one of 
them, more intelligent than the others, interrupted 
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about religion to them, they were so poor that they 
could think of nothing except how to get food. We 
turned up our Santali New Testament and read to him 
the words of Christ. “Seek first the kindom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things will be added 
unto you.” “Well, that way may be your way” was 
the reply, “but it is different with us. First we want 
a few fowls, then having got fowls we would like pigs 
as well, and when we get pigs we want goats, and 
sheep, and when we have got them we want cows, and 
even when we have got cows we are not content till we 
have buffaloes.” Even this degree of self-conciousness 
is altogether exceptional ; the Santal as a rule is so 
utterly worldly as to be unaware of his worldliness. 
Still, the God who could raise from the stones children 
to Abraham is pleased to save men by the foolishness 
of preaching, and if the evangelist among the Santals 
may seldom find an intelligent audience it is still more 
rare to meet a hostile one. “The barbarous people 
show us no little kindness,” almost invariably produc- 
ing from the nearest hut a string bed for the preacher 
to sit on, and sometimes even offering him food from 
their scanty store. Nor has the simple preaching of 
the Gospel, without other preparation or attraction, 
been without fruit. One of our oldest and most faith- 
ful Christians owes his conversion, under God, to the 
preaching of an unknown stranger who once passed 
through his village. ‘Duties are ours, events are 
God's,” says Samuel Rutherfurd, and our duty is as 
clear as anything in the word of God, to tell the people 
the old, old story of the redeeming love of Christ. Here 
we must tell it simply, tell it slowly and tell it often. 
Schools must form an integral part of our mis- 
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good thing in itself and that apart from mission work 
it is almost unknown among the Santals, but also 
because they are absolutely necessary for the training 
of mission workers. Santals must be reached by 
Santals; to introduce agents from the outside would 
be a very expensive as well as a disastrous mistake. 
To raise up competent assistants we must begin at the 
beginning ; the training for the ministry commences 
with the A. B. C. What Dr. Johnson said of the 
Scotchman is true of the Santal, that a good deal may 
be made of him if he is caught young. Thus at each 
station under the immediate care of the missionary, 
is a Training School for boys, many of whom are 
boarders, with none but Christian teachers, a school 
whose object it is to give the lads an education that 
will not only prepare them for passing the Government 
examinations but also equip them for mission service. 
The result has amply justified the wisdom of this policy. 
There has inevitably been a good deai of waste of 
material, for when you admit a youngster of six it is 
impossible to tell what sort of youth he will be at six- 
teen ; but the system, by giving the mission a constant 
supply of agents trained on the spot and in accordance 
with their social position, has been on the whole an 
economical one. In the entire mission there are now 
some 75 Christian Santals, catechists, evangelists, 
teachers, school-inspectors, compounders, nearly all of 
whom are converts of the Mission, trained from first 
to last in the mission schools. Women workers in the 
meantime are employed only to a limited extent, but 
schools on similar lines to the training schools for boys 
are necessary in order that the educated youths may 
have educated wives. The work of industrial training 
will be referred to in connection with Toondee. 
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Then a missionary at work in a remote district 
and among poor people must nolens volens be a medical 
missionary to the best of his ability. If he refuses to 
give help to the sick and the dying, they will attribute 
it not to his inability, but to his unwillingness, to kelp 
them; and wherever he goes he will meet with de- 
mands for medical relief which, in common humanity, 
to’say nothing of Christian charity, he must do some- 
thing to supply. The people themselves settle the 
question as to medical work being made a part of our 
misssionary effort ; what we have to settle is whether 
the help we give them is to be efficient or inefficient. 
Some years ago the late Dr. Burns Thomson wrote that 
“there are some who fancy that a medical mission is a 
mysterious indefinite compound of piety and physic. 
They say that surely it does not need so much devotion 
to be a medical missionary as to be an ordinary mis- 
sionary, since what is wanting in piety may be made up 
for by a few extra pills or powders, and that we may 
be content with a little less professional skill, if it is 
atoned for by a few touching prayers.” We trust such 
mis-conceptions, both as to the spiritual and profes- 
sional qualifications of the medical missionary, are 
rarer now. The Lord’s command is fo heal the sick, 
not merely to drug them ; and until we have done for 
them the utmost that modern medicine and surgery 
can enable us to do for them, we have not fulfilled this 
duty. Among many, however, the idea still does 
prevails that in a land like India, which is under British 
rule, the medical relief afforded by Government must 
be sufficient for the needs of the people. No one who 
is familiar with village life in any part of India is 
under this delusion. The Government institutions are 
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means meet the need, for in Calcutta itself it has been 
shown that more than half of those who die receive 
absolutely no medical care of any kind during their 
illness; but ninety per cent. of the population live in 
the villages. The Inspector-General of Hospitals for 
Bengal has recently stated that in order to supply 
every town or rural area with a population of 3,000 
with a dispensary, there would need to be over 40 times 
as many of these institutions as there are at present. 
In districts like those in which most of the work of 
this mission is carried on, the condition of destitution 
us regards medical relief is one that those who live in 
more highly favoured countries can hardly imagine. 
Literary work, which in greater or less degree 
falls to the lot of every district missionary, has 
equal claims to be described as either educational or 
evangelistic, for as a rule like so many other mission 
activities it is both. Every mission has had at some 
time to set itself to the onerous and responsible task 
of translating the Bible into the language of the 
people it works among. Very few things are a severer 
test either of a man’s perseverance or of his Christian 
temper than this. Professor Drummond used to tell 
of two worthy missionaries in the South Seas who 
fought with their fists over the proper rendering of 
the name for God in the vernacular of their island. 
This was no doubt very reprehensible, but the name 
of God is more worth fighting for than nine hundred 
and ninety nine of the thousand things that men do 
fight for, and after all the way these good men took of 
settling their dispute was a more dignified one than 
that of writing abusive letters to the newspapers, and 
probably it left 1 less bitterness behind. There have 
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lation for the common use of all the Santal Missions in 
the past, but they have not been greater than one 
would have anticipated in view of the fact that the 
version demanded must be equally acceptable to Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Baptists, Wesley- 
ans and others. Recently, however, these obstacles 
have shown a tendency to disappear in a way that is 
most gratifying and a cause of sincere thankfulness to 
all concerned. A joint committee is now making good 
progress, under the auspices of the Calcutta Auxiliary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into the Santali language. 
At present Mr. Skrefsrud is the chief translator. The 
New Testament and portions of the Old have been in 
use for a good many years. While Bible translation 
holds the place of first importance, the preparation of 
a Christian literature, including hymns, and of school 
books also, demands a considerable share of the mission- 
ary’s time and attention. 

From the point of view of locality, three spheres 
of the missionary’s influence may be recognised. First 
comes the central station, with its church, training 
schools, dispensary, and perhaps hospital. Next comes 
what may be called “the regions round about,” the 
district extending for a distance of four or five miles 
on every side of the station, with villages whose schools 
may be superintended from head-quarters and which 
the evangelists can visit regularly at all seasons, 
returning to their homes in the evening. Then there 
are “the regions beyond,” where there may be an 
out-station or two which the missionary visits two or 
.three times a year and a few scattered, struggling 
schools. The last is the sphere of the itinerating 
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he packs a tent or two and some camp furnituré, with 
a supply of medicines and scriptures, in a couple of 
bullock carts, and sends them off on a ten or twelve 
miles march to the first encampment. There a spot is 
chosen where a few shady trees will serve as kitchen 
and stable, and where there is a convenient supply of 
good water, and the tents are pitched. Here the 
missionary and his men remain till they have visited 
all the villages within reach. This may mean two or 
three days or a week and more according to whether 
it is a district where villages are plentiful. The morn- 
ings are probably devoted to medical work. The 
Santals are themselves a healthy people, but news of 
the advent of the dzktar saheb draws a crowd from far 
and near, of every race and creed and class. In a 
thickly populated district the camp may be besieged 
from morn till night by a multitude of sick and suffer- 
ing ones. They are often a pitiful sight, the victims 
of: life-long starvation or disease, who come in the 
vain hope that a few doses of medicine will relieve their 
sufferings. On the other hand the doctor's heart is 
often cheered by finding cases where the proper treat- 
ment may do untold good, where the blind will have 
their sight restored and the lame be made to walk. As 
a rule to effect any cure like this it will be necessary: 
to send the sufferer into the mission hospital, and sad 
is the lot of the medical missionary who day by day 
meets cases of dire disease which he knows are curable 
and which he ought to be able to cure, but cannot 
through not having a hospital to serve as a base for 
his campaign. It is astonishing, however, how much- 
misery may be relieved, in any village in India, by the 
proper use of the simplest and, cheapest remedies. 
We have sometimes dispensed medicine for over 80% 
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patients in a day, and calculated that the whole 
amount expended did not amount to a couple of shill- 
ings! If the morning is devoted to dispensary, the 
afternoon is given to village preaching or vice-versd. 
In camp, dispensing to the sick, the missionary is the 
object of attack ; in the villages he assumes the off 
ensive. Most Santal villages consist of one long, 
straggling street, each hut being surrounded by a 
cultivated plot. There are no back closes to explore, 
no stairs to climb. Each house is surrounded by a 
courtyard, which is the reception room, for the single 
roomed hut itself is. regarded with something like the 
sanctity attached to a bed room in a European estab. 
lishment. We may visit a few houses to intimate 
our arrival; or if the village is small-—-and a village 
here is anything from a singie house upwards —we 
may go literully from house to house. But as a rule 
our meetings are held in the street, the favourite 
gathering place being the manjhi than or village 
temple with its raised floor and thatch roof ; or the 
village smithy, a popular “howf” here as at home ; or 
the oil press which makes a good seat, and which like 
the smithy is nearly always at the foot of a fine shady. 
tree. But bed is almost-invariably provided, as was 
mentioned already, as an act. of courtesy, for the saheb 
tosit on. The preaching is chiefly conversational and 
the people are as a rule eager to talk about everything 
except the one thing we have come to speak of Often 
« hymn is sung, and it is always appreciated, especially 
if set to one of their own tunes. Sick ones are seen 
and prescribed fur, the peopie are invited to come to 
camp for further information, and a move is made to 
the next village. In this way three or four villages 
. may be visited in an afternoon. It is not an uncom- 
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mon thing to find a whole village apparently deserted. 
The men are away hunting and in their absence the 
women are hiding. ‘ But the men on their return in 
the evening hear all about the visit of the preachers, 
and however indifferent they are to religion they are 
pleased to know that they are not being neglected. 
Almost any day a Santal will present himself at the 
station dispensary and introduce himself as belonging 
to “the village you visited three years ago one day just 
after the rice harvest—it was full moon and we were 
all away hunting—don’t you remember?” On the 
strength of that visit three years ago he expects the 
doctor to take a particular interest in his case and to 
prescribe the very best medicine he possesses. On return- 
ing to camp there is probably a small crowd of sick to 
attend to. Sometimes a magic lantern meeting is held 
after sunset, and in all cases evening worship with our 
catechists, servants and camp followers brings the 
day’s work to a close. In the delightful Indian cold 
season when Jupiter Benignus reigns above and the 
earth beneath has not quite lost the freshness of the 
rainy season, camp life is in ordinary circumstances 
an exceedingly pleasant one. The daily change of 
scene, the variety of work, the active out door exer- 
cise, the sense of elbow room, of freedom and uncon- 
yentionality, and the abundant opportunities of doing 
good, every day and all day long, are stimulating to 
tnind and body alike, while the occasional discomforts 
which have to be endured when the weather is bad or 
when our best laid plans go aghee and the commis- 
sariat breaks down or a bivouac has to be made on the 
bosom of mother earth, would be lightly thought of if 
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to a country fair or weekly market, where crowds of 
villagers gather to sell their produce or to exchange it 
for cloth, salt, oil, ornaments, brass vessels or other 
commodities. These markets, where buying and sell- 
ing are the order of the day and a good deal of money 
is in circulation, afford the best opportunities we get 
for selling the scriptures and other religious books. 

Such is the general outline of a Santal mis- 
sionary’s work. Of course it varies greatly according 
to circumstances. Under the pressure of necessity or 
owing to special gifts and opportunities, one man’s 
work may develop more particularly in one direction. 
and less in another. But all the work here described 
is represented at each of our stations. With a larger 
staff specialisation might be carried out with much 
advantage to the mission, and it would probably tend 
to economy of time and effort. But as things are at 
present, with but one man to each station, each mis- 
sionary must be a preacher and a teacher, a healer and 
a translator, minister of a congregation, inspector of 
schools, and generally bishop of a diocese some 2,000 
or 3,000 square miles in area. It will be convenient, 
however, in describing the different stations, to give a 
more detailed account of some of the special features 
of euch, instead of enumerating once more all the 
agencies, 


CHAPTER IV. 
PACHAMBA. 


Missionary; Rev. James A. Dyer, L. R. C. P. & S. Ed. 
Portal Address: Pachamba, vid Giridih, E. 1. R. 


OR the first ten years, the history of Pachamba 

was the history of the Santal Mission, and it is 

unnecessary to repeat here the facts already recorded 
in Chapter IV, 

Pachamba is a flourishing town, with a consider- 
able local trade four miles north-east from the termi- 
nus-of the Giridih branch of the East Indian Railway. 
The Mission is situated not in the town itself but a 
mile nearer Giridih, and is named not from the town 
hut from the district. Formerly, at the time the 
iission was begun, Pachamba was the name of the 
sub-division of the Hazaribagh District, and the Sub- 
divisional Officer or Deputy-Magistrate’s office was 
located at Pachamba town, But when, owing to the 
growth of the colliery industry, Giridih became the 
chief centre of population, the name of the sub-divis- 
ion was changed to Giridih and the magistrate’s offica 
was transferred to the neighbourhood of the railway 
terminus. Hazaribagh, the head-quarters of the dis- 
trict, is 70 miles to the south-west. Parasnath Hill 
about 20 miles to the svuth, is the most conspicuous 
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feature of the landscape, and on a clear day the 
outline of the Jain temple on its summit can be dis- 
cerned from the mission house. The proximity of a 
comparatively large European population in connection 
with the colliery and’ other industries, is one of the 
peculiar features of Pachamba among the Santal 
mission stations, In the Mission burying ground a 
number of Europeans are buried, among them the 
wife of Dr. Walter Saise, the Superintendent of the 
East Indian Collieries, who has for many years defrayed 
the cost of the upkeep of the entire cemetery, 

The Barrakar River crosses the road to. Hazaribagh, 
about 8 miles from Puchamba. Between it and 
Parasnath is an estate known as Palganjo, which as. 
one of the tracts of the district most thickly populated 
with Santals, has always been one of the most import- 
ant spheres of evangelistic work. Evangelists were 
stationed there ax early as 1882, and there was 
evidence at one time that whole villages were inclined 
to embrace Christianity. On one occasion an appoint- 
ment was made by the Pachamba missionaries to: meet 
a large number of Santals who professed a desire to 
become Christians. When the hour came only one 
village headman, Kareo Manjhi, kept the tryst, but it 
is satisfactory to know that he became a Christian and 
was baptised. Although for several years he stood 
practically alone among his people, he never wavered 
but for over twenty years has been a faithful witness for 
Christ. Another territory to which attention was 
given from the first was that lying east of Pachamba, 
between it and Madhupur, the junction of the Giridil 
branch with the main line of the Kast Tndian 
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to find all the people assembled of their own accord 
to discuss the question of Christianity. This was 
in 1881. The headman of this village, Saolapur, 
became a Christian, some mud houses were built and 
two evangelists were settled there in 1882. It has 
since then been one of the out-stations in connection 
with Pachamba. 

The beginning of the medical work by Dr. Templeton 
has. already been referred to. Under Dr. Dyer it 
steadily grew in extent and in fruitfulness. In those 
days when there were two or three missionaries at 
Pachamba, it was possible to combine hospital work 
with itineration, with advantage to both. <A mis- 
sionary out on tour, although he might not be himself 
a@ medical, would meet with serious cases of illness in 
every village, some of which he was able to send into 
the mission hospital to be attended to by the doctor. 
The work of healing in the name of Christ was blessed 
not only to Santals, but to Hindus and Mohammedans 
as well, for it is one of the great advantages of the 
medical mission that while the preaching and teach- 
ing must be carried. on in certain languages with the 
special view of influencing particular classes, it ap- 
peals to all, of whatever race or language, caste or creed. 
It is, as has been recently said, the kindergarten of 
the Gospel, it is like raised type to the blind and like 
signs to the deaf. Once an aged Jain, who had travell- 
ed 1800 miles in the hope of obtaining deliverance 
from the burden of his sins at Parasnath, worn out by 
the fatigues and hardships of the journey, sought 
medical advice at the Pachamba dispensary. There 
he heard the Gospel for the first time, accepted it joy- 
fully, and soon afterwards died in peace. In ophthal- 
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reputation under Dr. Dyer and patients from far and 
near put themselves under his treatment. 

The school work also steadily grew, among both 
boys and girls. It is said that when the mission was 
begun there was not one Santal boy being educated in 
the whole district, among a Santal population of be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000. At first the only plan which 
seemed possible was to gather any Santal boys who 
were willing to be educated into the boarding school 
at Pachamba, and to ive them a free education with 
food, clothes and lodging. There was no other way of 
inducing a boy to learn to read and write except’ by 
supporting him entirely. Village schools, however, were 
soon instituted, where lads who were earning their 
bread by herding cattle could read for an hour or two 
at midday when the cattle were brought in from the 
pasture lands. The village school, as found in this 
primitive region, represents the very lowest rung of 
the educational ladder, It gets along very well with- 
out a school building or school furniture or school 
materials, or even at times without a school master. 
Tt meets under a tree, or in a byre, or most often of 
all in the shade of the manjhithan or village temple. 
The children begin by chalking their letters on the 
hard, sun baked ground, with pieces of hard chalk which 
they dig themselves from the hills, and when they have 
no chalk they often spread sand smoothly over the 
ground and trace the letters in it with their fingers. 
When they do begin to write with pen and ink, the 
pen is the calamus of antiquity and the ink is also a 
home brew. The guru or teacher trains the children 
to, repeat their lessons aloud and all together, and in 
his absence a child smarter than the othase «011. 
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supply the chorus. Village schools on this systerft 
were also started by the local Government, but the 
officials came to the conclusion that their object would 
be more easily secured if they handed over the super- 
vision of all such schools in Santal villages to the care 
of the Mission. An arrangement was accordingly 
made in 1883 whereby the Government placed its 
Santal village schools in the Giridih subdivision, 19 in 
number, under the Pachamba Mission. All the ex- 
penses of the schouls were as hitherto to be defrayed 
by the Government, who in addition were to provide 
the salaries of two Christian school-inspectors, appoint- 
ed by the mission to visit the schools in rotation and 
give religious instruction to the children. By this step 
the number of schools in connection with Pachamba was 
raised from 4 to 23. There are now over 40 of these 
schools in connection with Pachamba alone and the 
number would be even greater were it not that the 
Government has placed a limit upon the sum devoted 
to this purpose. 

The Girls’ Boarding School at Pachamba dates from 
1873, when it began with six names on the roll. The 
famine of the following year led to a rapid increase in 
the number of pupils, and from time to time the orphan 
children of poor patients who have died in hospital 
have found a shelter in it, and some of them are now 
among the brightest of our Christian women. There 
are also several girls’ schools in the villages. The 
funds for the girls’ schools at this and the other 
stations have always been provided by the Women’s 
Foreign Mission. 

In 1883 Mr. Stevenson began a fortnightly service 
for Europeans in the Railway Institute at Giridih, on 
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Dr. Dyer and is still carried on regularly. The atten- 
. dance fluctuates, but asa rule a fair proportion of 
the Europeans attend, and the accommodation some- 
times is taxed to its utmost. Perhaps it was not till the 
occasion of Mr. Stevenson’s death that it became ap- 
parent how much the hearts of the Europeans had been 
touched by his unwearied efforts on their behalf, but 
evidence has never been wanting that on the part of 
some at least these services have been appreciated. 

In 1885 the work in the Palganjo region already 
referred to was located in a new centre at a village call- 
ed Baritand under the shadow of Parasnath, and the 
experiment was tried of founding there a Christian 
village. A lease of land was taken by the. Mission 
and seven Christian families were settled upon it as 
cultivators paying rent to the Mission. The headman 
or manjhi, an experienced cvangelist who had done 
good work for some years at Pachamba, was appointed 
head master of the village school, and two of the 
cultivators were to be employed as evangelists in 
the surrounding villages during the six months of 
the year from the rice harvest in November till the 
beginning of the rains in June, when there is little 
work to be done in the fields. A mud and thatch 
Church was built, and the head master was instructed 
to conduct services on the Lord’s day and generally to 
act as pastor to the Christian community. The plan 
has on the whole worked well. The village has grown 
rapidly and has the appearance of prosperity. For 
some years the rents paid Ly the ryots did not equal 
that paid for the village, but the deficiency was not made 
good from Mission funds, but by the help of friends in 
Scotland. Now the village is self-supporting, and the 
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least done better than such schemes in connection with 
missionary work in India have as a rule done. 

On the death of Mr. Stevenson, in 1888, Dr. Dyer, 
who had previously to this been ordained with a view 
to his taking sole charge of the work at Chakai, suc- 
ceeded him at Pachamba. The handsome Church was 
completed and opened in 1889, A beautiful stained 
glass window was given to it by the widow of the late 
Dr. K. B. Stuart of Caleutta in memory of her husband 
and Dr. Saise added a stone screen, artistically worked 
with the monogram “C, 8.” in memory of his wife. 

When Dr. Dyer went on furlough in 1891, a Eura- 
sian school-master, Mr. J. F. Paul, was placed in charge 
of the station for eighteen months. 

The Misses Gilchrist, joining the Mission in 1891, 
took steps to extend the work among girls and women. 
While Miss Jessie Gilchrist took charge of the Girls’ 
Boarding School, her sister, Miss Mary, began visiting 
in the zananas of well-todo Hindus and Moham- 
medans in Pachamba, and also started girls’ schools, 
where the instruction was in Hindi, in Pachamba and 
also in Bishanpur, a small village between Pachamba 
town and the Mission. This work was continued by 
their successors, Miss Nairn and Miss Ross Taylor, and 
since the withdrawal of the lady missionaries from 
Pachamba has been carried on under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. and Mrs. Dyer. 

The Famine of 1897 was severely felt in Pachamba 
as in every other part of this region. The officials of 
the East Indian Railway Collieries at Giridih sub- 
scribed among themselves, Rs. 240 a month while the 
scarcity lasted and made Dr. Dyer their almoner. 
With this help he was able personally to provide about 
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ment also entrusted him with the sum of Rs. 1,830 to 
distribute among the Santal villagers to enable them 
to buy seed for a new crop, and also empowered him 
to expend Rs. 1,200 in cloth for the very poor. 

A new out-station was formed in 1898 at a Santal 
village called Jhalakdiha, between 12 and 20 miles in 
a north-easterly direction from Pachamba. It was 
agreed that this should represent the Home Mission 
enterprise of the native Christians at Pachamba, the 
salary of the senior of the two catechists stationed 
there being raised by Church door collections and 
monthly subscriptions. 

Dr. Dyer visited Scotland again on furlough in 
1900-01. Funds did not permit of any one being 
appointed to take his place and the work was super- 
vised as best it could be by monthly visits by the 
missionary at Chakai. The statistics for 1903 in 
connection with Pachamba station and its out-stations 
are as follows :—The native Christian staff consists of 
of 13 evangelists, 10 Christian teachers, and 3 medical 
assistants. There are 166 communicants, and 247 
baptized adherents. There are in all 44 schools, 
with 621 boys and 97 girls on the rolls. The patients 
treated at dispensary numbered 6,929 in the year, and 

. 371 more were treated as in-patients in hospital. 683 
operations were performed. 


Past Stuff at Pachamba. 


; Appointed 
1871 . Rev. Arch. Templeton, M. D. 7 - resigned 1876 
* 1875 . Mr. J. Ewen ary 4 1876 
1877. Rev. W. H. Stevenson 5 died 1888 
11887 . Miss Hetty Sprot (Mrs. P. R. Mackay, resigned 1890 
_ 1890. Miss Mary Gilchrist 3 5 1896 






1890, Miss Jessie Gilchrist 
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CHAPTER V. 
TOONDEE. 


Missionary : Rey. Andrew Campbell, D. D. 
Postal Address; Pokhuria, Gobindpur, Manbhoom. 


HE existence of Toondee as a separate mission 
station dates from 1879. In March of that year 
the missionaries at Pachamba decided that a new 

station should be founded and asked Mr. Campbell to 
undertake the task. In April he packed his goods 
into bullock carts and started to prospect for a site 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Gobindpur, the 
head-quarters of the sub-division of Manbhoom, The 
nearest missionaries to this centre were those of the 
Gossner Mission (German Evangelical Lutheran) at 
Purulia, beyond the Damoodah river, 40 miles from 
Gobindpur. It happened that the Secretary of that 
Mission, the Rev. Dr. Platt, of Berlin, was visiting 
the missions in India that year. A meeting was 
arranged with him and the matter was discussed in 
a friendly spirit. The Germans offered no objection 
to the founding of a Free Church Mission in Gobindpur, 
as they themselves were not able to occupy that part 
of the field. The town of Gobindpur itself had at 


first been thought of as the ‘Place for the new mission 
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able to choose a site more remote from civilisation and 
more among the Santal villages. Pokhuria was on 
this account finally selected. It is ten miles north of 
Gobindpur, and sixteen west of Jamtara, which is 
both a station on the main line of the East India 
Railway and the head-quarters of a subdivision of 
the Santal Parganas. There were special reasons for 
choosing Pokhuria. It was at that time surrounded 
by dense jungle and had the reputation of being 
haunted by a bhut or evil spirit. The Santals who 
had originally cleared the ground for the village were 
scared away by a succession of deaths among their 
number, which were attributed to the anger of a demon 
said to reside in a cluster of palm trees which till a 
few years ago stood close to the mission house. They 
filed in terror. A colony of upcountry Mohammedans 
then entered into possession, but they died to a man. 
After: this not only did no one dare to reside in the 
village but few even ventured to approach the place 
when the sun had reached the zenith. The natives 
who were friendly warned the missionary not to settle 
there, but as it seemed to be in other respects a guit~ 
able spot these remonstrances were disregarded 

The morning the missionary and the two cate- 
chists who had accompanied him from Pachamba 
encamped on the scene of their future labours, before 
pitching their tents they sought the shade of a spread- 
ing tree, sang the Hundredth Psalm, and engaged in 
prayer, thanking God for having led them to a spot 
that appeared suituble to their needs. Strange to say, 
from that day the evil spirit ceased to trouble Pokhuria, 
and its disappearance was attributed by the people to 
the success of the Christians’ incantation. A nine 
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much difficulty, and steps were taken at once to erect 
the necessary buildings. Mr. Campbell was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Calcutta in 1880. 

The Census. riots among the Santals in 1881 and 
the escapades of the Babuji referred to in Chapter IIT 
again directed the attention of the Government to the 
desirability of encouraging education among the 
Santals. A grant of Rs. 600 a year was promised for 
the school work of the new mission and the Govern- 
ment schools in the neighbourhood of Pokhuria were 
put under the supervision of the missionary. 

The outstation of Jamdiha, five miles from Pokhuria, 
was started in 1881. Land was taken and four 
Christian families were settled on it. 

For some years the opposition to the Mission, both 
active and passive, was considerable, The “passive 
resistance” was due to the dense ignorance and -su- 
perstition of the people, and to their love of strong 
drink. ‘“ We could forget everything connected with 
our religion except the drink,” an old Santal once said 
to Mr, Campbell ; “that we never could give up”. 
In 1882 a very worthy Brahmin who had a little 
landed property of his own near Pokhuria, professed 
conversion and this had the effect of uniting the 
Hindus with the more aggressive Santals in opposition 
to the Mission. Till his death a few years ago this 
Brahmin lived a consistent Christian life and was to 
the end a- warm friend of the missionary and of the 
Santal Christians. Three baptisms of Santal converts 
soon followed, and the quiet persistence in well-doing 
overcame all open enmity. 

Medical work was carried on for five years. at 
Pokhuria by a native Christian doctor, Babu T. C. 
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after having been laid aside for some time by illness 
he left the Mission in 1884. Mr. Campbell did his 
best to help the crowds of sick and halt, blind and 
lame, who continued to come to him for treatment. 
It was the writer’s privilege to share in this work for 
some months in 1890 while studying the language at 
Pokhuria, and since then it has been his great desire 
to see a medical missionary stationed there. The 
nearest qualified practitioner is the native Government 
doctor at Gobindpur, ten miles away, and no medical 
missionary could wish for a better sphere than that 
which is to be found in Pokhuria and its neighbourhood. 
If it were only for the suke of the growing Christian 
" population and the orphan and other children the 
need is & most urgent one. Meanwhile there is a 
small but substantial and well-planned dispensary 
under the care of two locally-trained compounders. 
Up till 1885 one school had been carried on: for 
boys and girls, but it was then found necessary to 
organise a separate school for the Girls. It began with 
13 on the roll, all Christians. There was no building, 
but the school met in the verandah of the bungalow. 
The history of a poor waif who was soon afterwards 
admitted to the school sheds a curious light upon the 
religious ideas of the people. She was an orphan 
girl, Parbatia by name, belonging to the Bhuyas, a 
semi-Hinduised aboriginal tribe. After the death of 
her parents, the people of her village, not desiring to 
burden themselves with her support, dressed her up 
in imitation of the Hindu goddess Kali, placed her in a 
doolie or litter, and carried her to an adjacent village, 
where they announced her arrival as that of the goddess 
Kali. The villagers treated her as if she were really 
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way she was passed on from village to village, receiving 
the worship and offerings of the people as she moved 
along, till she reached a police out-post 80 miles from 
the village from which her progress had started. Then 
the Magistrate of the district took possession of her 
and handed her over to. the care of the missionary. 
She continued in school for some years and then sud- 
denly disappeared, until one of Mr. White’s teachers 
came across her accidentally working as a coolie in one 
of the tea-gardens in Sylhet. 

The building of i Church was begun in 1886, the 
sum of Rs. 843 having been received as subscriptions 
in India. The New Year offering of the children for 
1887 provided funds for its completion and it was 
formally opened for public worship on the 5th of 
February 1888. It was a plain substantial building, 
with accommodation for 500 people, and it excited 
admiration as the largest edifice many of the people 
had ever seen. “It makes your neck sore to look up 
at it,” a Santal said to the missionary. But it soon 
proved to be insufficient for the growing congregation, 
and recently it has had to be enlarged and practically 
yebuilt. In its new form, it has been dedicated to the 
memory of fhe late Rev. Dr. J. H. Wilson of the 
Barclay. 

In 1887 a work of grace began in a Santal and Kol 
village Kolhor, in Chetan or Upper Toondee, 16 miles 
west of Pokhuria. It was due, in the first instance, 
under God, to a Santal girl who had gone to the School 
at Pokhuria, there become a Christian, and returned 
to her home in the hills to tell her people what God 
had done for her. She had the joy of seeing all her 
near relatives turn from their idols to serve the living 
God. On one cecasion Mr. Campbell baptised 97 
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converts in astream near this village. <A regular 
congregation was formed, a mud church was built and 
two catechists were settled among the people to do 
pastoral and evangelistic work. The Christian com- 
munity now comprises over 60 families, numbering 
between 300 and 400 souls. 

“Tn 1889 Mr. Camphell revisited Scotland for the first 
time after seventeen years’ work in India. His furlough 
was a brief one of about six months, but it did much 
to increase the interest in his work. On his return at 
the beginning of 1890 he was able to add to and 
improve the buildings at Pokhuria. A printing press 
was started with funds which had been given by 
friends in Scotland, the much needed Girls’ School was 
built, and a new and larger school for boys. A small 
tank which had been the chief source of the scanty 
water supply of the mission was enlarged. Mr. 
Campbell had visited Lebanon on his way out from 
Scotland, to study the silk cultivation, and with 
the help of the Bengal Government, introduced it on a 
large scale and on improved methods among ms 
people. 

The next outstanding event in the history of 
Toondee was the great Famine of 1897. It was more 
acutely felt at Pokhuria that elsewhere in this district 
and taxed the physical and mental powers of the 
missionary to the utmost. Living among and in daily 
contact with the people, he had foreseen the impend- 
ing calamity more clearly than the local officials. 
Government help was slow in coming but in the end 
it was given freely and ungrudgingly, and when once 
the need was known help flowed in from Scotland, from 
America, and from other parts of India. At the 
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were about 5000 people practically dependent upon the 
missionary for the means of subsistence. Relief works 
were started by Government, but as the officials had 
their hands full of work elsewhere, they were only too 
glad to place them under Mr. Campbell. Two splen- 
did tanks were dug at Pokhuria, giving the people in 
that neighbourhood an abundant supply of water for 
all time. Two good roads were constructed, one, ten 
miles long, to Gobindpore, another two miles long, to 
the Barrakar river in the direction of Jamtara, while 
a third, running west from Pokhuria, was begun. 
Food kitchens were opened, to supply cooked meals to 
the infirm and aged who were unable to work. A 
large number of women were employed in spinning 
cotton and weaving cloth. A considerable number of 
orphan children were received into the schools. The 
Mission bungalow, during these months, presented the 
appearance of being in a state of siege. Barricades 
had to be erected to keep the crowds in control, and in 
spite of them famishing men and women sometimes 
broke into Mr. Campbell’s bedroom at night, clamour- 
ing for food. It was not an uncommon experience to 
find in the morning the dead body of some poor villager 
from a distance, reduced to a skeleton, who had perish- 
ed of hunger and fatigue just as he had reached the 
place where help would have willingly been given him. 
For his services at this time Mr. Campbell received 
the thanks of Government and the Kaiser-i-Hind 
medal, but a still higher reward was the blessing of a 
raultitude who had been ready to perish and the oppor- 
tunity of commending to them by deed as well as by 
word the love of Christ. 

The Famine of 1900 was not so severe in Bengal 
as in the West and North of India, but the scareity 
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was sufficiently acute to make some relief measures 
necessary. Further tank digging was undertaken at 
Pokhuria and the finishing touches given to thosé 
of ’97. 

In recent years a new outstation was formed at 
Basaha-Pokhuria, where two preachers have been 
stationed and where there is now a small Christian 
community. Pokhuria, Jamdiha, Kolhor, and Basaha- 
Pokhuria, are now the four centres from which Christ- 
ian work is regularly carried on. 

In 1903 the University of St. Andrews conferred 
upon Mr, Campbell the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and the Foreign Missions Committee took the Oppor- 
tunity of asking him to visit Scotland again. He 
sailed in April, was present at and addressed the 
Assembly, and left for India again in August. 

There are three forms of activity, magisterial, 
literary and industrial, which, although not confined 
to Toondee, are more largely represented there than 
elsewhere. As an Honorary Magistrate, Dr. Campbell’s 
position is almost unique. As a rule honorary 
magistrates are either associated with the regular 
inagistrate for the trial of cases, or the latter transfers 
cases from his file to theirs. Dr. Campbell, however, 
has the right of receiving petitions, that is to say a case 
may be initiated and tried in his court without reference 
to any other magistrate. This is a ver great boon to 
the people’in his neighbourhood. By his intervention as 
a magistrate he is often able to settle disputes, or where 
litigation is inevitable, to bring the case to an end 
with a minimum of trouble and expense. Above al] 
it gives him the power of protecting the poor from 
oppression and of exercising a wholesome influence on 
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owners. Tt is not an unknown sight to see a policeman, 
the local representative of law and order, being punish- 
ed in the missionary’s court for acts of extortion and 
violence. Dr. Campbell’s decisions are seldom appeal- 
ed against, and of the appeals few are sustained. 
From the beginning Dr. Campbell has applied him- 
self assiduously to the study of the Santali language, 
and to the work of providing a Christian literature 
in that tongue for the people. The Story of Joseph 
and Peep of Day were among his early translations, 
and they were followed by Streaks of Light and Line 
upon Line. Harry's Catechism was also translated 
some years ago and a considerable number of hymns. 
A Classified List of Terms Illustrative of Santal 
Life was prepared some twelve years ago, and about 
the same time a book on Santal Folk-lore was issued 
in English, which attracted the favourable notice of 
Mr. Andrew Lang and other experts. A monthly 
paper in Santali is also published at Pokhuria and 
edited by Dr. Campbell. It is called the Dharwak 
the name given by the Santals to the branch of a tree 
which is passed from village to village to summon the 
people together, as the fiery cross was used to gather the 
clans for war. The Santali Dictionary is another work 
of the utmost importance. It is a work in which all 
the missionaries have had a share, and it was the 
enthusiasm and enterprise of Mr. White especially 
which gave the undertaking a definite start fourteen 
years ago. But the responsible and onerous task of 
sifting the accumulated mass of material, of deciding 
all questions of doubt and difficulty, and of finally 
arranging everything in order for publication, devolved 
upon Dr. Campbell. The first volume was issued in 
1200 and a third volume in 190? hroucht the work to 
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an end in the meantime. There are in all 706 pages, 
of two columns each, containing over 20,000 words. 
It is not only a dictionary but an encyclopedia as well 
on all that pertains to the Santals. Since its publication 
Dr. Campbell has been preparing a key to it in English 
which will serve the purpose of an English-Santali 
vocabulary. Most important of all literary efforts is 
the translation of the Word of God. As far as 
possible this is undertaken by a Committee represen- 
tative of the various missionary societies, working 
under the direction of the Calcutta Auxiliary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Dr. Campbell has 
done more than his share in the past alike in the work 
of translation and of revision, and he is at present on 
the Committee which is engaged on the translation of 
the entire Bible into Santali. 

The object of industrial missions may be said to be 
three fold—to give boys and girls, especially the 
orphans to whom the Mission is in the place of a 
parent, the means of earning a living; to provide 
work for Christians who are dependent on the mission 
through their having been disowned by their friends 
or debarred from following the occupation of their 
caste; and to improve the material condition of the 
people either by improved methods of agriculture or by 
introducing trades which will serve as alternatives or 
auxiliaries to it. Efforts have been made to attain all 
these objects in connection with the Mission, but 
especially at Toondee. In some respects, more parti- 
cularly under the second head, the need becomes less 
urgent as the work progresses, for with the increase 
of the Christian community persecution becomes more 
rare and fewer obstacles are placed in the way of 
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But there are always orphan children who must be put 
In the way of supporting themselves and the economies 
condition of the poor throughout India, which exposes 
them incessantly to the risk of starvation, is such a 
deplorable one that the. missionary cannot ignore it 
or refrain from attempting something, on howéver. 
small a scale, towards the solution of the problem: _. 
One of Dr. Campbell’s earliest schemes was the - 
growing of the castor oil plant for the sake of the oil 
which, before the introduction of kerosene, was largely 
used in India for lighting purposes. The reeling of, 
the wild Tussar silk for the home market was also. 
tried, but the lack of expert knowledge prevented. 
these schemes from succeeding. Lads have been, . 
taught brickmaking, bricklaying, carpentry and 
blacksmith work. There is also a farm in. connection — 
with the mission, the work of which is done by. the 
boys and girls of the school. Improvements in agri-. 
cultural methods have been attempted. by the introdue- 
tion of iron ploughs and bone manures, but although 
these led to an increased return from the soil it was 
not sufficient to compensate for the extra expenditure. 
Dr. Campbell, in fact, has long ago -come to the 
conclusion that the Indian cultivator left to himself 
gets a maximum crop with a minimum of labour and 
expenditure. The experiment has been tried of 
settling Christians on mission land and advancing 
them money on interest for cattle, implements and 
seed. It has been found, however, that the cultivators 
could not or did not get sufficient out of their land 
both to pay rent and refund the loans. Nor was the. 
rent paid to the missionary as regularly as it would 
have been paid to any other landlord. - A missionary * 
will net take the drastie methods of extortine rent or 
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interests on loans which are the rule in India, and 
the cultivators in this way lack the strongest incentive 
to ‘industry and economy. Left to themselves, or 
with the help of good advice, the cultivators get along 
better than if they have been subsidised by mission 
-moriey. A Jad who has everything provided for him 
‘at the start will look for provision to the mission to 
the end. The introduction of modern methods of 
silk cultivation has already been referred to. Half 
a‘ dozen acres of land were planted with the mulberry 
tree: Expensive’ machinery -was imported from 
England. “A microscope and an. expért babu were 
Jent by the Government to detect disease by examining 
the blood of the moths and so help to extirpate it. 
. Every stage of the process frum the rearing of the 
worms to the weaving of the cloth was successfully 
undertaken, and a good breed of worms was exported 
to places as far remote as Kashmir. The scheme did 
very well as long as it was personally superintended 
hy the missionary, but the hope that it would take 
root as a cottage industry has not been realised, as 
the people themselves do not care or are not-able to 
invest in the expensive appliances necessary to secure 
good results. The spinning of cotton is regularly 
carried on by the girls of the school and by poor 
women, A recent experiment has been the preparation 
of “gut” for fishing tackle from the wild silkworm. 
A specimen from Pokhuria exhibited by the London 
Fishing Club at the Earl’s Court Exhibition in 1900 
was awarded a gold medal. 
To a previous Exhibition, the Indian and Colonial 
held: in London in 1885, Mr. Campbell had sent over 
700 exhibits of the economic producis of Chota Nagpur. 
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which attracted the atterftion of a Bléckborn: fim of 
manufacturets, who believed that a good’ cloth" ‘might 
be produced by mixing this fibre with ‘wool. For 
‘sometime many of the Christians were employed ini 
coljecting this fibre, but although, thé cloth produced 
was of fine quality and texture the price at-which it 
could be pitt on the market was “not stich as to en- 
courage the firm to persevere’ witht. Fate 

‘The Printing Press, instituted in 1890," has, done 
very good work. It gives regular employment to: cover 
20 lads, and has more‘werk to do than with its limited 
means it can well overtake. ‘Printing is: done ‘in’ at’ 
least four distinct languages, English, Santali, Hindi 
und Bengali, and bookbinding 'also. The Bible Society 
has all its Santgli work done‘there. 2000 Santali New 
‘Testaments were printed ‘in 1899, and an edition of 

G00 of the Minor Prophets. “Proverbs had been print- 

- ed. befpre this, and ‘also separate volumes of. the 
Gospel, The entire. Bible is now passing through the 
press, The hymn books and Santali school books 
issued from this press: have been. ain’ invaluable shelp. 
In addition to the Dharwak, two quarterly papers, 
Conference and Medical Missions in India, are published 
at Pokhuria and a good deal is done in printing reports 
and other publications for uther missions and also in 

i turning out forms for the local Government, public 
works and landowners. Tt was calculated -that in 1901 
the number of printed, pages issued, exclusive of 
commercial forms, ete, was ‘1,376,100. : 

The statistics for Toondee and its out-stations for 
1903 were :—Communicants, 99, Baptised adherents 
683. There were 9 schools with 202 beys and 82 girls 
on the roll. The’ native Christian Staff consists of 
1] eatechists, 9 teachers and 2 compounders. 
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CHAPTER VT. 


CHAKAT. 


Missionary; Rev. James M. Macphail, M. A., M. D. 
Poxtal Addrese: Bamdah, vid Jhajha, B. 1. B. 


aes KAI, like Toondee, is the name of & thana” or 

the region within the jurisdiction of a police’. 
q station ; Bamdah, like Pokhuria, is the name of 
& village in that region where the mission house is 
located. 

Tours were made by Mr. Campbell and“the doctor 
"babu, which included Chakai, in the early years of th® 
Pachamba Mission, but the site for a new. station was, 
definitely chosen by Dr. Dyer when he pitched his 
eamp at Bamdah in the cold season of*1878, A. 
splendid simal or Indian cotton tree stilt marks the 
site of the missionary’s tent, near a banyan tree which 
Aerved as stable and kitchen. The thana or police 
‘Station, and the Chakai Post Office and bagar are four 

miles to the south, but the fact that Dr. Dyer was able 

to make daily excursions to 66 Santal villages from 
_ this camp indicated that Bamdah was a better centre 
-For the Mission. 

After considerable difficulties—one of . which was 
@hat the ground was so hilly that it was not easy to find 

alevel area suilicient for the buildings —a perpetual, 
val 
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lease of 11 bighas of land, equal to 7 acres, was taken, 
mud houses were erected and two preachers were 
settled in residence in 1880. Dr. Dyer also had a 
mud hut, which he and Mrs. Dyer occupied on their 
visits, and a mud bungalow on a larger but still modest 
scale was erected. Dr. Dyer still continued to make 
Pachamba his head-quarters but made frequent visits 
to Bamdah. In 1884 the building of the present 
bungalow was begun and Dr. Dyer had oceupied it for 
six months before going home on furlough in 1888, 
On Mr, Stevenson's death in that year Dr. Dyer cut 
short his furlough and returned to take charge of 
Pachamba, and when the writer joined the Mission in 
Ik89 he was appointed to Chakai. After spending 
seven months studying the language at Pokhuria, he 
took up his residence at Bamdah, and was ordained 
there hy the Presbytery of Calcutta on October 30th 
1890, 

On beginning work in Chakai Dr. Dyer had found 
that the local public houses, one of which was situated 
in Bamdah, were doing a great. deal of harm to the 
Santals. He made representations to the authorities 
with the result that not only the public house in 
Bamdah but all others within a radius of four miles 
of the mission and some beyond that limit were 
cleared away, 

In 1883 ground was broken by the baptism of the 
son of the headman of Bamdah. His relatives did 
their utmost to dissuade him from becoming a Chris- 
tian and even tried to. remove his children by force ; 
but he stood firm and is now the principal evangelist 
on the stalf of the Chakai Mission. Other conversions 
followed and one or two Christian families eame to 
Bamdah from Pachambs and Pokhuria, so that when 
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the writer joined there was a small congregation of 
sixteen communicants, representing a Christian com- 
munity of 40 souls. A boys’ school had been in 
existence for some years with about 20 names on the 
roll, but any girls who wished to be educated or who 
were left homeless were in those days transferred to 
Pachamba, A small mud house served as Church on 
Sundays and as school on week days and dispensary 
was organised in one of the rooms of the bungalow. 


In 1891 an out-station came suddenly into exist- 
ence at a village called Saloia, in the Banka Sub-divi- 
sion of Bhagulpur, east of the railway and 20 miles 
from Bamdah. It was a region in which as far as is 
known no work had ever been done either by our own 
or any other mission. But a lad from that village, 
Phagu by name, had found his way to the Pachamba 
school, had there become a Christian and afterwards 
an evangelist. Saloia was far beyond the district within. 
which the work of the Mission lay, but by utilising 
his leave, he was able to lead most of his friends there 
to the Saviour he had himself found. The writer, as 
the nearest missionary, was asked to visit them, and 
on his first visit met 17 persons, including the evan- 
gelist’s aged parents, his brothers, sisters and their 
children, who were eager, and apparently ready, for 
baptism. A second visit was arranged for, and they 
were baptised under a tree one broiling Sunday in 
June. The same evening the last traces of idolatry 
in the village were destroyed by levelling the little 
temple to the ground. The timbers were laid aside 
for the repair of the hut which was to serve as Church 
and Schoo) while the stone which had been worshipped 
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study a few days later was astonished to see Satan, 
as she called him, adorning the fire place. “ However 
did he come here?” she asked. Trials not a few befell 
the Christians at Saloia. One of the brothers of the 
evangelist became insane and wandering away into the 
jungle one day, disappeared, never to be seen again. 
One member after another of the little community 
died, and disease played havoc with the cattle. All 
this was naturally attributed by the neighbours to 
the anger of the demons, but the Christians have never 
wavered in their allegiance to the living God. Although 
they have nut made much progress numerically they 
have held their own and their village now prospers. 
Phagu, supported by a few friends in Aberfeldy, is 
now in charge of the station, conducting the services on 
the Lord’s day, teaching a day school in a neighbouring 
village and a night school in his own, and preaching 
as he has opportunity to the surrounding heathen. A 
younger brother has recently started a, day school in a 
neighbouring village. 

The medical work grew rapidly at Bamdah, till a 
hospital became an absolute necessity. In 1893 the 
sum of over £150 was raised by a leaflet collection 
in the Sunday Schools, £100 was given by Pollokshields 
Church as part of their Jubilee offering, a few other 
subscriptions raised the total to about £300, and with 
this a building was begun that year and completed 
in 1894. Itis a pucca (burnt brick and lime) building 
consisting of three reoms each 20 feet square, the 
middle one of which served as dispensary and consult- 
ing room while the two end ones were wards supposed 
to accommodate six patients each, but often crowded 
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and houses for the hospital staft. A building like this 
seemed a very great boon at the time, but it soon 
proved to be insufficient for the needs of the work. 
Operations were performed in the verandahs, or if 
privacy was essential, in the consulting room. 

In 1895 the local Government (District Board) ofter- 
ed to build a small dispensary in Chakai Bazar and to 
give a monthly grant for drugs, if the missionary 
would agree to attend there once a week. To this the 
missionary willingly agreed, and this branch dispen- 
sary has since then been carried on regularly as part 
of the mission work at the expense of Government. 

In the Famine of 1897 the relief works which the 
missionary was able to undertake with the help receiv- 
ed from Scotland were the digging of a tank in the 
mission compound, the sinking of a well for the hos- 
pital and the construction of roads connecting the 
various mission buildings. Along with the Moham- 
medan Manager of the Chakai Estate, he was appointed 
the local representative of the Monghyr District 
Famine Relief Fund, and distributed doles to those 
who were unable to work. At his suggestion the 
District Board also constructed a good road going 
from Chakai in the direction of Pachamba, which it 
is hoped the Hazaribagh or Giridih authorities will 
one day complete. When they do so, there will be 
guod roads, (not bridged however) connecting our 
three Stations at Chakai, Pachamba, and Toondee. 

The writer went to Scotland on furlough at the end 
of 1897 and returned married a year later. One of 
the first schemes then undertaken was the building of 
a Church. A sum had heen set aside for the Chakai 
Church from the Children’s New Year offering of 1887, 
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and Pachamba Churches. The balance was given by 
generous friends in Scotland in 1898 or received in 
India. A substantial, pucca building was erected, 80 
feet long and 30 broad, in which we trust many 
generations of Christians will meet to worship God, 
A handsome belfry was also added. The building 
was formally dedicated to the service of God on the 
30th December 1900, the last Sabbath of the 19th 
century, by the Rev. Dr. James Wells of Pollokshields. 
A Missionary Contereuce was being held at Bamdah 
at the time, and Dr. Wells was among the visitors 
from Scotland. It was estimated that the opening 
service was attended by 800 persons—-native and 
European Christians, heathen Santals, Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

The enlargement of the Hospital was undertaken as 
soon as the Church was completed. The principal 
addition has been an operating room, constructed on 
modern principles, 20 feet by 16, which is an immense 
boon both to the doctor and to his patients. During 
the year before its completion, the number of oper- 
ations performed had risen to over 1,100. Nearly all 
of these had to be performed in the open verandah, 
surrounded by a crowd of perhaps 40 or 50 impatient 
patients, with a dust laden wind blowing in from the 
outside and rubbish falling from the roof. At the 
same time, additional ward accommodation was provid- 
ed by building a new dispensary and consulting room, 
and so making the original dispensary and consulting 
room available for in-patients. This room has been 
partitioned into six small apartments which are either 
let to patients who are willing to pay for them, or 
used for cases which it is necessary for any reason to 
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heen more than doubled. As nearly all the patients 
prefer the floor to the beds, as most of them prefer 
the verandahs to the wards, and as not a few prefer 
the out houses to the main building, we are able to 
accommodate an almost unlimited number, especially 
as a good many like best of all to camp under the trees 
which have been planted round the hospital and which 
are now sufficiently well grown to afford grateful shade. 

Let us take an account of an average morning's 
work in hospital and dispensary as an example of a 
medical inissionary’s daily task. Work begins ax a 
rule at 8 a. m., with operations. In the busy seasons, 
when there is little work in the fields, there may be a 
dozen operations on the eye, chief among them being 
that for cataract. The complete confidence the people 
have in the European doctor is often very touching, 
and sometimes amusing. A man brings his wife, who 
has become blind. After a brief examination we tell 
him that a cutting operation is necessary to restore 
her sight. “Very well” he says, “‘if you said she 
ought to be cut in two, we would have it done.” 
“Twenty eaters, one earner” a blind man remarks .ag 
he climbs on to the operating table, meaning that he 
is the sole breadwinner in a household of twenty. The 
operation is brief and painless, often it is completed 
before the patient knows it has been begun, and it is 
intensely interesting to note the entire change of 
facial expression as the patient recognises standing by 
the side of the table some friend or relative whom he 
has not seen for years. “There is my son, my son 
and yours,” an old Hindu once exelaimed to the doctor, 
“T have five sons, they are all yours from to-day.” 
‘*Who is this?’ we asked another day of a blind man 
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led him to hospital. “That is the big one,” he replied, 
meaning his senior wife, “And where is the little one ?” 
“She is at home with the children.” Other operations 
of a general kind follow ; then we go round the wards 
to dress former cases. “I am born again,” an old 
Brahmin murmurs, as his bandages are taken off and 
he gazes round. “The Incagnation of Righteousness 
is wearing a white coat to-day,” says another, proud of 
his restored vision, “ it is white like his face.” Among 
the cataract patients last year was a youth who was 
deaf and dumb as well as blind. On the day he was 
being discharged, he began going through strange 
pantomimic performances on the floor of the ward. 
“What does he mean?” we asked his father. “He 
is trying to explain to you that formerly he had to sit 
idle in the house, but that now he will be able to go 
out to the fields to herd cattle, and plough and sow, 
with the other boys.” Dispensary follows. First 
every applicant i is seen and prescribed for, and then a 
short service is held in Hindi—for the great majority 
of the patients are Hindi speaking—before the drugs 
are dispensed. It often takes four hours’ hard and 
continuous work to get through the hospital visit and 
dispensary and this must be done in addition to all the 
regular work of a district missionary. In the after- 
noon the missionary’s wife has another service, nomin- 
ally for the female in-patients, but usually equally well 
attended by the men who seem to be all the more 
eager to come when they are told they are not wanted. 
Mrs. Macphail, being a qualified doctor, also attends 
to women patients who require special treatment, and 
acts as chloroformist. , 

Since 1891, the selling of Scriptures in English, 
Hindi, § Santali, Bengali and Urdu, has been a regular 
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part of the medical work, in hospital, dispensary and 
camp. In the first year, 162 Gospels, New Testaments 
and Bibles were sold. Last year the number had 
increased to 686. In all, about-4,000 volumes of the 
Word of God have been sold, and have been carried 
into hundreds of villages which have never yet been 
visited by a missionary. At first aGospel was often given 
to a patient who could read, and it was generally accept- 
ed with thanks. But in some cases it was found torn 
in pieces and thrown away just outside the mission 
compound. This never happens when a price—even 
one farthing,—has been paid for it, and in India a 
man who can read is always able and generally willing 
to, buy a book which he knows well is offered at much 
less than cost price. Certainly the medical work has 
made the name and the message of Christ known over 
a much wider area than is reached by any other 
missionary agency. ‘ We have faith in Jesus Christ,” 
the Hindus often say in response to our preaching at 
dispensary. “If we had not we would not have come 
here, for we know this is His hospital.” More than 
any other agency, too, this work gains us the good will 
of the community as a whole. The evangelists can 
hardly enter a village in the length and breadth of 
our district where they do not find that the way has 
been prepared for them by the medical work. Wher- 
ever the missionary goes on tour, he meets old patients 
who welcome him as a friend, and who are as a rule 
eager to gather others together to listen to his message 
and to help him in every way in their power. Nor 
should the good influence which the medical work 
exerts on the Christian community be lost sight of. 
Some of our more backward Christians have, we 
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hospital ; and the work is to all a demonstration of 
the lovingkindness of God, and of that practical 
sympathy for the suffering which is one of the dis: 
tinctive marks of the Christian religion. Then 
it often affords us the pleasure of being able to be of 
use to our brethren of other missions, who send their 
Christians to us for treatment. .The cost is very little, 
‘considering the nature and the extent of the good that 
is done. The whole expenditure on hospital and 
dispensary, including the salaries of the native staff, 
drugs for 6,000 patients, food for hundreds of in- 
patients, with fuel, lighting, washing, cleaning, and 
repair of instruments, comes to about £100 a year. 
Many a good Christian at home spends more on his 
wine bill. 

One reason why the work can be carried on so 
economically is because we are compelled by the 
circumstances of the case to employ as assistants only 
those Christian lads who have been trained locally by 
ourselves. This may not be the ideal plan, but it is 
the system which suits us best. From the beginning 
the Mission has aimed at training all its own workers 
in its own schools. If we were to make an exception 
to this in the case of the medical staff, by introducing 
more highly qualified assistants from elsewhere, or by 
sending our own boys to be educated at Government 
medical schools where they would be certain to adopt 
more expensive ways of living, it would bring in a 
disturbing element that would have an unfavourable 
effect upon the whole work of the mission. Our lads 
are willing to learn, they are clever with their fingers, 
they are attached to the Mission and interested in the 
patients, and altogether so long as they work under 
the immediate super 
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work is just as good as we would be likely to get from 
any class of native assistants. 

In its general outlines, the educational work at 
Chakai resembles that at Pachamba and Toondee, 
but a special feature is the system of Night schools 
of which there are 14. These are designed mainly 
for the herd-boys and farm labourers who are too poor 
and too hard worked to attend a day school, but they 
are also very useful in enabling lads who have left the 
day schools to carry on their education to a further 
point or to keep in remembrance what they have 
learned before. They cost very little, as they are 
taught by the teachers of the day schools who receive 
two shillings or two and eight pence per month extra 
for this work, and they earn a good deal of this outlay 
in Government grants. All the teachers, both of the 
night schools and the other village schools, are 
Christians, and religious instruction is part of the 
curriculum, 

The latest building scheme is that of adding two 
halls for Bible classes to the Church. Some time ago, 
the plan was adopted of dividing the entire congre- 
gation for the second Sunday service into three 
sections,— men, women, and children. The men and 
women are taught as Bible classes by the missionary 
and his wife respectively, while the children assemble 
asa Sunday School taught by the head teachers of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. At present these classes 
meet in difterent buildings, but it will be a great 
advantage to have accommodation for them all in the 
Church and its adjoining halls, so that they may all 
gather together for opening and closing exercises. 
The generosity of two friends in Glasgow, who have 
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relatives, has enabled us to proceed with the erection of 
these halls, and the first is now completed. The main 
building was so designed that when the time comes for 
enlarging the Church, the partition walls that at present 
separate it from the halls may be removed without 
interfering with the integrity of the roof. What are 
now to be the halls will then form a transept. 

At the end of 1903 there were at Chakai 66 com- 
municants, and 133 baptized adherents; 28 schools with 
437 boys and 136 girls on the rolls. The patients treat- 
ed in 1903 were 698 in hospital, and 8,689 in dispensary 
and camp, and 1,365 operations were performed. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SYLHET. 


Missionary: Rev. W. EB. White, B. A. (Cantab.) 
Postal Address ; Jagcherra, Chatali P. O., South Sylhet. 


EARLY twenty years ago Dr. Campbell paid a 
N visit to the tea-gardens of South Sylhet, where 
a large number of Santuls are employed as 
labourers. He received a hearty welcome from the 
planters, whose hospitality is proverbial, and found 
some friends of our own Christians among the coolies, 
who were much interested to meet one who had come 
from their own country and who could give them 
news of their relatives. He was much impressed 
with the need there was for some form of mission 
work among these people, and also with the favourable 
opportunity which was afforded for such work by 
the connections which had already been established 
through emigration between the tea-gardens and our 
own mission district. Nothing was done at the time, 
but when Dr. Campbell was on furlough in Scotland: 
in 1889 he made representations on the matter to 
Messrs. James Finlay and Coy., the agents for the 
South Sylhet Tea Company, which is the largest con. 
cern in this part of the tea country. Mainly through 
the instrumentality of the late Sir John Muir, an 
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supply the salary of a missionary who would also act 
as chaplain to the planters, the majority of whom 
are from Scotland, and also the salaries of two Chris- 
tian Santals who would work with him as teachers. 
In 1890, the Rev. W. E. White, B. A., a graduate of 
Cambridge and a licentiate of the Free Church, was 
appointed by the Foreign Missions Committee and 
ordained by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. In coming 
to India, Mr. White was returning to the land of his 
nativity, for he was born in Nagpur. His father, the 
Rev. Adam White, once laboured as a missionary 
there and afterwards removed to Saswad, near Poona, 
where he died of cholera in 1864.* f 
Arriving in India at the close of 1890, Mr. White 
proceeded to Toondee, where he spent nearly a year 
with Dr. Campbell, studying the Santali language and 
making the acquaintance of the people. Towards the 
end of 1891, accompanied by three Christian teachers 
and a number of Christians who were to work on the 
gardens as coolies, he proceeded to the South Sylhet 
country. His first location was at Kalighat, where 
he enjoyed the hospitality of the doctor, and started 
work at once. Schools were opened for the native 
children, and services were arranged on Sundays in the 
planters’ bungalows in rotation in the surrounding 
tea gardens. From the first the planters have been 
most willing to co-operate by placing their bungalows 
at Mr. White’s service, and wherever he has gone he 
has received a cordial welcome. There are many proofs 
that his work as a chaplain is highly appreciated. 
Some time after his arrival he removed his head- 
quarters to Jagcherra, a more central position, where 
the Company was able to provide him with a bungalow 
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of bis own. In December 1893 he was married to 
Miss Mary E. Edmondston. This largely increased 
the sphere of his usefulness ; Mrs. White threw herself 
with devotion inte the work, and to many of the ladies 
in the district she has been, especially in times of 
illness, a friend in need. 

Mr. and Mrs. White went on furlough to Scotland 
in 1895-96. Everywhere they met friends and rela- 
tives of the planters, and in many ways strength- 
ened the bonds of friendship and created fresh 
interest in and sympathy with their work. They 
returned to find their work increasingly hopeful. 
In the year 1898 the number of converts baptised’ 
was sixteen, and there had been baptisms before and 
there have been more since. Thus a small indigenous 
Church bas taken root, consisting not only of the 
Christians from Santalia but also of converts from 
the surrounding heathen. <A Christian congregation 
meets every Sunday morning for worship in the 
verandah of the bungalow at Jagecherra, and the 
Communion is regularly dispensed. A small orphanage 
has also been instituted, both for boys and girls. 

A very interesting event was the opening of a 
Church for Europeans at Kalighat on 14th April, 
1901. The funds were provided by the South Sylhet’ 
Tea Company, but the planters of the district gave 
valuable and willing help in the building, and an 
American organ was also supplied by local subserip- 
tions. Although it was a very wet afternoon, thirty 
Europeans were present at the opening service. The 
Church was declared open by Dr. Campbell who 
said the Church would be a witness for Christ in the 
whole district and would speak to all who saw it of 
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Rev. Dr. P. R. Mackay, who was then in India as 
Secretary of the Anglo-Indian Evangelisation Society, 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. J. Pengwern 
Jones, of the Welsh Presbyterian Mission in the town 
of Sylhet, Dr. Macphail, and Mr. White, also took 
part in the service. All who were present felt that 
the service that day was a proof of the progress which 
had been made in the past, and a token of still better 
things in the future. 

The nearest neighbours of our missionary and his 
wife are the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, a Presby- 
terian Church, whose very successful mission among 
the Khasis in the hills of Assam has extended to ‘the 
plains. They have stations at Sylhet town, which is'in 
the northern part of the district, at Silchar, Karimganj, 
and Moulvie Bazar. They have always co-operated in 
the most friendly way with Mr. White. When the 
latter took furlough again in 1902, Miss Brownlow of 
Sylhet very kindly helped to take care of the orphan 
children, and the Rev. T. W. Reese of Moulvi Bazar 
conducted the services for Europeans at Kalighat. On 
Mr. White's return, the planters gave Mr. Reese a pre- 
sent of Rs, 300 in appreciation of his services. 

When Mr. White began work in Sylhet in 1901, 
the district was somewhat dificult of access. To visit 
it from the Santal Mission involved a week's journey 
each way--a twelve hours’ journey by rail to Calcutta, 
the same from there to the terminus at Goalundo, a 
three or four days sail by river steamer and then a 20 
miles’ ride by pony across country. A few years ago 
the Assam Bengal Railway was opened which has 
brought it much nearer. A journey of about 30 hours 
frew Calenutta by rail and river brines the traveller 





CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


© sum up briefly the results of 35 years work, we 
may safely say that the foundation of a strong 
Christian Church has been laid among the Santals. 
The Christian community, now numbering nearly 1400 
souls, has the vigour of youth, and is far ahead of 
any other section of the people in education, social 
influence and progressiveness. Apart from this direct 
result, Christianity has become an established fact 
among the people,.a force which they can no longer 
ignore, and which they are finding it increasingly 
ditticult to resist. The battle of religious freedom has 
been fought and won, demon worship has been 
discredited, drunkenness is now a thing to be ashamed 
of, and the time is not far distant when it will be as 
hard for a Santal to be a consistent heathen as it once 
was for him to be a Christian. 

The medical work has been the means of untold 
blessing to the people. The number of sick who have 
passed through the dispensaries and hospitals must 
now be over 200,000, and the blind alone who have 
had their sight restored are now estimated by the 
thousand. This medical work has been all the more 
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people who, apart from the Mission, had absolutely 
no means of relief. 

The schools, like the medical work, while of the 
utmost value as an evangelistic agency, have brought 
material benefit and social betterment to thousands of 
individuals and to the community as a-whcle. Their 
success, while very far from being all that is to be 
desired, has been a surprise to many who hot so very 
long ago regarded the education of the Santals as a 
hopeless task. Compared with other classes in Bengal, 
the progress which has been made by the Santal 
Christians in female education is remarkable. Accord: 
ing to the Census of 1901, they are in this respect 
third in the order of merit for all Bengal, and of the 
two communities who are placed above them, one, the 
Feringis of Eastern Bengal, are of mixed descent. 
Among the Christian Santals the number of literate 
females per 1000 was 151,—among the Brahmins it’ 
was only 26,-while among the heathen Santals it was 
nil, Among the male Christians, the literates were 
290 to the 1000, and among the male heathen Santals 
they were 6 to the 1000. This progress is all the more 
significant as it is being made among a people who, 
apart from Christianity, are from the educational point 
of view, almost entirely non-progressive. We have 
not the means of comparing the figures given for 
Bengal in 1901 with those for the same province in 
1891, but in the latter year the proportion of illiterate 
males among the aborigines in India generally was 
992 per 1000, and that of the females 1000. Ten years 
later, as has been already mentioned, the heathen 
Santals in Bengal were found to be still further back 
jin the matter of males (994 illiterates per 1000.) while 
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While much has been accomplished, it is little 
compared with what remains to be done. The eatly 
stages of missionary work are not by any means 
the most difficult. The organisation of the Church 
which is growing up around us, consisting mainly 
of ignorant people just emerging from heathenism, 
the training of a second and third generation of 
Christians who have not as rule the zeal and fervour 
of early converts, the equipment of pastors for the 
congregations and the cultivation of a spirit of libera- 
lity and self-reliance, these are problems not less 
difficult and complicated than that of preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen. 

What the missionary regrets most as his work 
develops is that the increased attention he is compelled 
to give to pastoral and educational work and to the 
care of the Christian community generally, makes it 
more and more difficult for him to give the time and 
strength he formerly gave to direct evangelistic work. 
It is true that there is a growing band of native 
preachers and that in them the hope for the future 
chiefly lies. But for many years to come they must 
be guided and encouraged in their work, if it is to be 
effective, by the personal co-operation and example of 
the missionary. Thus we feel that while it has been 
a great privilege to plough the fallow ground and sow 
the seed over so wide and promising a field and while 
we are profoundly thankful for the rain from above 
that has made it grow, in answer to so many prayers, 
yet much of the harvest is not being gathered in simply 
from want of reapers. 

Thirty years ago there were three European mis- 
se pe a a ot Dachamba. There are 
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which there is more-work to be done, and more openings 
and opportunities to be taken advantage of, than there 
were then at Pachamba; yet there is still only one 
European missionary at each of these stations. At 
present, as the result of a special appeal and through 
the liberality of generous friends, an additional mission- 
ary Dr. James Kitchin has been. appointed. In the 
meantime, however, he cannot be regarded as a 
permanent addition to the staff of any of the stations, 
as his services will be required for relieving the other 
missionaries for furlough and in other emergencies. 

As long ago as 1881, the Santal Mission Council: 
recommended the opening of a fourth station “as soon 
as practicable,” in a region’ about 40 miles north-west 
from Pachamba and 30 west of Chakai. Several years 
earlier a school had been started there, but had to be 
discontinued owing to the difficulty of exercising 
efficient supervision over it. That district is a still 
more important one now, as the mica industry there 
gives employment to thousands of Santals, yet nothing 
has been done to carry out the recommendation then 
made. It is a region which is altogether untouched 
by other missions, and for which our Mission is res- 
ponsible and towards which, until we have at least 
founded a mission station there, we cannot be said to 
have fulfilled our duty. 

Meanwhile, what we need above all else is the 
blessing of God upon all the agencies now at work, in 
richer and more abundant measure. We would like 
to be able to lengthen the lever with which we are 
endeavouring to roll away the mass of heathenism 
around us; but if we cannot do that, we can at least 
pray that the power applied to the present lever may 
be increased, that God may enable us like Gideon to 
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do with a small and apparently inadequate band a 
work for which it seems to us a much larger force is 
necessary. Will the reader join with us in prayer that 
the Holy Spirit will use the word which is being daily 
preached in hoapitel and in dispensary, in school and 
in village, to the salvation of souls and to the extension 
of the Kingdom of God? 
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STORY OF OUR 
MARATHA MISSIONS 


(WESTERN AND CENTRAL INDIA, WITH’ ADEN) 


PREFACE 


=— 


Wuitg resident in India, the writer was privileged to 
visit all the Missions described in this book. Yet, 
within the prescribed limits, it is impossible to give 
much detail about eight or nine separate Missions, 
each with its own story of patient plodding, of heroism, 
and of self-sacrificing devotion. 

It is also impossible to notice in detail the work of 
each member of the staff of the two Colleges at Bombay 
and Nagpur. . 

The Colleges, the history of which is given as a whole, 
are what they are to-day through the joint efforts of a 
devoted staff, past and present. 

No mention has been made of the work of the 
Women’s Foreign Mission. It is now 80 extensive _ 
that it deserves a volume to itself. 

_ For the early part of the history, there is ample 
material in Dr. Smith’s Life of Wilson, Life of Hislop, 
and Twelve Pioneer Missionaries ; in Dr. M. Mitchell’s 
Life of Nesbit, and In Western India ; and in Hunter’s 
Misetons in India and Africa. For the later history, 
there are Quarterly Papers, Annual Reports, and the | 
file of the Free Church Monthly and Missionary Record 
of the United Free Church. These have been freely used 


and quoted. 
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6 Preface 


Each Mission is crying out for more workers, European 
and Indian ; and for means to seize present opportunities. 

May this brief story of the past history and present 
position of each Mission station amongst the brave, 
hardy Marathas enable members of the Church to 
follow with interest the future progress of these 
Missions, 

Very cordial thanks are due to all those who have 
supplied material or have aided in revising it. 
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STORY OF OUR 
MARATHA MISSIONS 


(WESTERN AND CENTRAL INDIA, WITH ADEN) 
ay 


CHAPTER I 


THK LAND OF THE MARATHAS 


§1. T" land of India is a ininiature continent. 
Everything about it is made on a vast scale. 
Tt has the highest mountains in the world. 
Its distances are immense. Bombay and 
Calcutta, which to us seem near neighbours, are as far 
apart as London and Naples. As for its languages, at 
least one hundred are in current use; while in Bombay 
city alone, the recent census enumerates fifty-three as 
being spoken. Its religious system goes far back into 
the mists and myths of the past; while its thought and 
dogmas are almost unfathomable in their subtlety. 

India is also a land of infinite variety—of magnificent ~ 
scenery, and monotonous, sunburnt plains—of desert, 
and heavy rainfall. You may sce its up-to-date young 
men clad in latest Kuropean fashions, and you may see 
the hillmen with only a few inches of cloth. In religion, 
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you may have what you please, from Theism to the 
grossest fetich worship. 

So is it all through India: old and new, Eastern and 
Western, lie side by side in opposing extremes, till a 
_time, it may be yet far distant, when the expansive 
power and spirit of a new Faith shall blend all into a 
new Christian India. 

§ 2. In the western part of India is found the bravest 
anc strongest of its races, the Marathas. Their language 
is Marathi, one of the purest of the languages 
based on Sanskrit. It is spoken by some 
eighteen or twenty millions of people. Its area is 
roughly calculated at 120,000 square miles; from the 
Satpura mountains on the north to the borders of Goa 
on the south, and from the seaboard in the west to 
Nagpur district in the east. 

About 25 miles inland from the seacoast rises a great 
wall of rock, called the Western Ghats; rising to an 
average height of 3000 feet, and in isolated peaks even 
over 7000 feet. For 800 miles down the west coast this 
huge wall runs. In the interior is a plateau at a high 
elevation, gradually sloping away to the eastern seaboard, 

But it is time to ask who are the Marathas? Two 
hundred and fifty years ago they appear as a race of shep- 

_ herds and farmers. At that time there arose 
The Marathas. . «se 
a great leader and organiser—Shivaji, a man 
cunning and ferocious, yet noble in his careful treatment 
of women, He led the Marathas in revolt against the 
Mohammedan empire of Delhi, and founded the Maratha 
dynasty, which for nearly two centuries met with no 
check. Maratha thrones were planted far and wide. 
Their cavalry could boast of having watered their horses 
in every Indian river. 
It was from this dvnasty that the British wrested 


Western India. 
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India, In 1803, at the battle of Assaye near Jalna, 
their power was broken; and finally, in 1818, near 
Poona, the Peshwa, or Prime Minister, was overthrown 
and deprived of his dominions. His adopted son was 
the infamous Nana Saheb of the Mutiny. 

§ 3. The Maratha people are divided into the ordinary 
Hindu classes or castes. At the head of the social and 
intellectual scale stands, far above all others, the Brahman 
caste. 

Fair in colour, with «a keen, subtle face and erect 
head, the Draliman at once strikes a foreigner as 
easily lord over his fellows, They do 
not constitute more than five to seven per 
cent. of the population; but they wield an enormous 
influence. They are still adored as objects of worship 
by the others, though their prestige is on the wane. 
In particular, “the Brahmans of the Maratha country 
have proved themselves the most able and ambitious of 
all the Brahmans in the Indian Empire” (Eneyel. Brit.). 

The next great division below them consists of 
the Kinbi or farmer class, and with them may be 

taken the artisan class. These form the 
ao bulk of the population. They have plain 

features, short stature, and a wiry frame. 
In former times they composed the army; but they 
have lost their warlike habits, and are peaceful, patient, 
and passive in character and work. 

At the foot of the scale come leather - workers, 
sweepers, etc. Two castes deserve mention, as from 
them the majority of converts in our Maratha Missions 
have come. The Mahars, who live in a quarter by 
themselves, are the public servants: and 
messengers of the village. They come 
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Hindus. This class, more than any other, has been 
affected by Christianity. Most of the ten thousand 
Christians in the American Board Mission in Western 
India are of Mahar origin. 

Lower and even poorer than the Mahars are the 
Mangs. They are village menials: they play the 
music in idol processions. Many of them 
earn a living by making ropes of aloe 
fibres, There are large communities of this class in 
the centre of the Deccan, where our Jalna Mission has 
influenced hundreds of them to embrace Christianity. 

§ 4, Hinduism, the religious system which all these 
people profess, is so elastic as to allow a man to believe 
almost anything he likes, and still remain 
a good Hindu, 

The Reforming party is, as.a rule, Theistic or 
Unitarian. They acknowledge Christ to be a divine 
Teacher. But their number is small, and is not grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Hindus proper all believe that back of everything is 
an Infinite Spirit—“ the one without a second.” This 
Spirit is entirely unknowable, and absolutely without 

- any qualities. Yet somehow it manifests itself in the 
three chief deities—Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. These 
gods in turn have their incarnations, and these again 
show themselves in still inferior forms. Vishnu has 
ten incarnations, of which the best known is Krishna. 

Though India’s darling, he is yet a most godless 

character. An educated man once remarked that 

Krishna committed his vile sins to show the reality 

of his incarnation, to prove himself of like passions 

to men!” 

Thus Indian Pantheism leads to _Polytheism and 
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Mangs. 
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the spirits of the departed great. Outside many a 
village may be noticed a bush or stone with votive 
offerings near. Here resides the spirit of one’ who 
was the village Samson or Solomon, Any one who 
wishes strength or wisdom or success pays court to 
the spirit hovering there. 

Thus with the same Spirit permeating every form of 
life, the Hindu, as has been seid in caricature and yet 
in truth, may speak “of his brother the god, and of his 
brother the clod.” 

§ 5. The most striking feature in Hindu social life is 
the caste system, “In ancient times, when the individual 
counted for nothing, it may have served 8 
useful purpose analogous to the modern 
trade unions. But the original four castes 
divided and subdivided; and forbade their members 
to marry, or eat with, the members of any other caste. 
The penalty of breaking one’s caste is an absolute 
boycott; which, in a village, makes life there im- 
possible, Such a violation of caste occurs when any 
‘one becomes a Christian and is baptized. 

While, to a certain extent, the system creates a sense 
of esprit de corps within the strict limits of one’s own 
caste; yet, on the other hand, it has depressed the 
sense of personal responsibility and of national solidarity, 
taken the backbone out of the moral life, and become 
the enemy of all progress ; so that now it can only be 
regarded as a despot and a curse. 

§ 6. One other feature of Indian life deserves mention 
—its village system. India is a land of 
villages : the cities are relatively very few. 

The village is a Commonwealth. It is 
ruled by a headman, who is assisted by a Brahman 
clerk. Its inhabitants are chiefly cultivators; but 
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each village has its complement of artisans and 
menials, who are not paid for their work, but receive 
a definite share in the harvest, 

Outside the village may be seen a collection of huts. 
There the low-caste Mahars and Mangs live, each in 
their separate quarter. 

Empires have come and gone; but the village system 
remains unaltered. It is the one old thing still visible. 
in India, “When the villages are won for Christ, the 
one permanent thing in India will give its endurance to 
the Christianity it has received.” 

§ 7. Besides Hindus, there are about fifty-five millions 
of Mohammedans in India. A thousand years ago, 
itohaminetgan CY invaded India and eventually estab- 

lished a great empire. Many of — the 
natives, especially in Bengal, accepted the faith of 
Islam at the point of the sword. In Western India 
" they are found chiefly in the large towns, and most of . 
all, in the city of Bombay. 

They believe in one God—Allah—and Mohammed 
as His prophet. They acknowledge Christ to be a 
prophet, but to have heen superseded by Mohammed. 
The ordinary Mohammedan is inclined to be very 
quick-tempered in discussion, and, as a rule, he is 
poorly informed as to the contents of the Koran, which 
is his Bible. 

§ 8. One of the most prominent races in Bombay is 
the Parsi race. Followers of Zoroaster, they are the 

descendants of the ancient Persians who 
were driven out of their country by the 
advance of the Mohammedans, In the year 717 av, 
a colony of them settled in Gujerat on the west coast 
of India. When Bombay was thrown open as a free 
port, they were the first to take advantace of it Thaw 
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are the great traders of Bombay, and their credit as 
merchants is almost unlimited. 

They are by far the most educated race in India, 
and are eager to embrace the science and literature of 
the West. Female education among them is far 
advanced ; and their women appear freely in public as 
Europeans do. 

§ 9. Mention must be made of one other race, small 
in number; but with which our Bombay and Poona 

Missions have had a close connection—a 
colony of Jews called Bene-Israel. 

Their tradition is that their ancestors, seven men and 
seven women, found an asylum after shipwreck on the 
west coast of India. Their origin has been traced to 
Yemen in Arabia, where there is still a large Jewish 
colony, and from thence, probably, to the remnant of 
the captivity who fled into Egypt. 

For their renaissance, they are largely indebted to 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay. Our Mission has had schools 
for them at various times. Several families have 
become Christians, and are well-known members of the 
Tndian Church. 

Mission § 10. These, then, are the races and con- 
. Problems. ditions which the missionary has to face. 

There is before him the problem of the evangelisation 

of the educated class. These are men who know 
English, and have studied at least up to 
the University Matriculation examination. 
Most of them have given up belief in idolatry, even 
though they conform to it. Some of them are 
agnostics; many are utterly indifferent to religion 
altogether. The trend of thought of young India just 
now is towards politics. These men are reached by our 
Mission Colleges. The number of high-caste educated 
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converts reached otherwise than by the Christian 
Colleges is infinitesimally small. 

The evangelisation of the masses is attempted by 
day schools and by street preaching. But in this work 
there remains yet very much land tobe 
possessed. To take one district alone: in 
Poona district there are 1200 villages, but not 50 of 
these have Christians residing in them. The only 
limit to the extension of work amongst the masses is 
the lack of funds and of suitable agents. 

The seclusion of women in India has necessitated a 
special department of mission work to reach them. In 
the Maratha country there is 2 much greater 
measure of freedom than elsewhere ; there 
is little of the very strict purdah system. 

The fruit of all these methods is gathered into the 

native Church. The work of training pastors 
me native and local preachers, and of guiding and 

stimulating the Indian Church to support 
and propagate itself, forms no mean part of a missionary’s 
duties. 

§ 11. So far as the influence of Christianity is con- 
eerned, Bombay is the “benighted Presidency.” The 
converts are fewer in number, rank, and 
influence, than in Madras or Bengal. 
There have not been, except in one or two districts, the 
mass ‘movements of Northern or Southern India. For 
this, there are some special reasons. 

For one thing, Christian Missions first came to the 
Maratha country just when the Marathas had been 

conquered. Christianity came to them as 
Reasons for the religion of their conquerors, and to 
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this day it is objected to as unpatriotic. 
Again, the Marathas are the strongest race in India. 





CHAPTER II 


BOMBAY—-BEFORE THE MUTINY 


§1. HE first definite reference to Christianity in 

T India is found as early as the second century. 

In Western India, later on, there existed 

a Nestorian bishopric. But these early 

efforts left no permanent trace behind 
them in the west. 

The first half of the fourteenth century was a period 
of missionary enterprise on the part of the Church 
of Rome. In 1321 four Franciscans were 
put to death at Thana, near Bombay 
(now one of our Mission stations), by the Mohammedan 
governor. 

The next attempt was that of Xavier, who landed in 
1542 at Goa. A very considerable half-caste population 
had sprung up in Goa through the vices of the Portuguese. 
Multitudes of these were made outwardly Christians by 
Xavier. His phrase is always, “I have made Christians,” 
and man-made Christians they were. The change from 
one religion to another was at a minimum of trouble, 
or alteration of personal belief. Their descendants are 
numerous in Western India as clerks, small traders, and 
servants, all being in communion with the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


First streaks 
of light. 
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In 1811 a Marathi translation of the New Testament 
was published by Carey at Serampore. In 1813 the 
American Board of Missions, followed in 
a ee 1820 by the C. M. S., began operations in 
Bombay. In 1822 the first Scottish’ 

missionary was appointed. 

$2. At that time the reign of Moderatism was not 
over in Scotland. The Church of Scotland had no 
aeotties Missions of its own. But as far back as 
Missionary 1796, when the news of Carey’s early 
Society. successes in Bengal came home, Dr. John 
Erskine, repelled by the Church’ in an effort to excite its 
interest in Missions, helped to found the “Scottish 
Missionary Society.” At first it worked in West 
Africa; but the downfall of the Maratha power in 
1817-18 induced it to send its first missionary to 
India. 

Meantime the man had been prepared in a strange 
school: Donald Mitchell, a son of the manse, while 
a student of theology, became involved 
in religious difficulties; so he entered 
the service of the East India Company, 
and joined the Bombay army as lieutenant. Being 
restored to faith in India, he came home, com- 
pleted his curriculum, and returned to India as a 
preacher of the gospel, the pioncer Scottish mission- 
ary. Ordained in 1822, he reached India in January 
1823. After all his preparation, he had but a short 
time of work given to him. Within that same 
year he died, and was buried in a lonely village at 
the foot of the Western Ghats. Out of this lonely 
grave came our great wide - spreading Indian Mission 
work! 


Donald 
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out—the Rev. John Cooper,! James Mitchell, A. Craw- 
ford, J. Stevenson, who became a chaplain 

ae ee een of the East India Company ; and later, in 
1827, Robert Nesbit. 

The Government would not allow them to go to 
Poona, recently wrested: from the Marathas, as it was 
desperately afraid of offending the Brahmans. A 
native tract-distributor of the American Mission who 
ventured there had been seized by Government and 
escorted to the land below the Ghats! So these 
Scottish pioneers selected a fertile strip of coast-land 
60 to 80 miles south of Bombay, and made the hilly 
jungly country between the coast and the mountains, 
their first field of labour. Hurnee and Bankot were 
their first stations. 

It was a day of small things, caste reigned supreme. 
The first Hindu convert, some weeks after his baptism, 
was present at a celebration of the Lord’s Supper. When 
the elements were about to be distributed, the professed 
convert rose up, saying, “ No, I will not break caste yet,” 
and rushed out of the church ! 

Tn those days there were no Government schools ; 
female education was unheard of. Hence the Scottish 
Mission threw itself, heart and soul, into the work of 
education. By 1827, 80 schools with over 3000 
pupils were set up; amongst whom were 300 girls, 
But these were too many effectively to supervise, as 
the teachers were non-Christian; and thus the direct - 
Christian result of this work was little. Yet the success 
attending these schools induced the Government to 
embark in native education. From them the Govern- 
ment learned that the natives were willing to put them- 
selves under superintendence if courtesy were observed. 
: 2 Afterwards of the U.P. Church, Fala. 
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As the Southern Konkan was found to be thinly 
populated and inaccessible, it was decided in 1827 to . 
place one missionary in Bombay city. Mr. 
Stevenson had preached in Poona, and been 
ao well received that he settled there in 

1831, Finding Poona open, it was resolved to close the 
Konkan Mission, and make Bombay and Poona the two 
-centres of work. 

§ 4, Meantime there had arrived in India one who for 
nearly half a century was to hold unique sway in, 
Bombay, to be alike the confidential adviser 
of Government and the friend of the 
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poorest, 

John Wilson, born in Lauder in 1804, while a student 
resolved to devote himself to India, He and Mrs. Wilson 
arrived in Bombay after a voyage of five months, in 
February 1829. While Mrs. Wilson busied herself 
with female schools, Mr. Wilson plunged into a great 
variety of work: schools in the forenoon, preaching on 
the streets in the afternoon, and discourses in native 
houses after sunset. 

On 29th March 1832, the germ of what is now our 
College was established as the Ambroli English school. 

Wilson had to make books as well as 
taco nglish teachers for it. In the first year, the 

school was attended by 415 Hindus and 
three Parsis. From the first the Christian character, of 
the education was insisted on. 

In 1835 the Church of Scotland took over the 
Mission, and new vigour was infused into all its opera- 
tions. The High School was removed to the Fort or 
business quarter of Bombay, and was called “The 
General Assembly’s Institution.” Three years later, 
the return of Mr. Nesbit from furlough and the 
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arrival of Mr. Murray Mitchell enabled the Institu- 
tion to be placed on a broader basis. For many years 
this triumvirate of Wilson, Nesbit, and Mitchell shared 
the work of the Institution in all its branches. 

In the year of the Disruption all the missionaries 
joined the Free Church, leaving property, library, and 
apparatus behind them. As Dr. ‘Wilson wrote: “We 
must begin anew by resolving to extend our operations.” 
Twelve years after, in 1855, they took possession of 
their new buildings, erected to accommodate 800 students 
at a cost of £6800. 

$5. School work was only one outgate of activity. 
During the decade 1830-40 a great sensation and some 
; lasting fruit were produced by a series of 
debates, oral and through the Press. First 
came the debates with Hindus. These were begun by 
a Brahman convert; but Dr. Wilson was soon in the 
thick of the fray, and the Hindus asked for 
quarter. Next year the debate was renewed, 
and called forth from Wilson his First and Second 
Exposure of the Hindu Religion. As a result, many 
natives wrote saying that they had been led to Jose 
confidence in the religion of their fathers. 

While this was in progress, the most learned Moham- 
medan Moulvi or teacher in Bombay challenged the 
aceuracy of some statements by Wilson. 
This led to a vigorous discussion on the 
ethics and practice of Islamism. 

A Parsi editor summed up the result by writing that 
“all the world knows that Islamism has been either 
propagated by the sword, or embraced on account of its 
licentiousness.” One of the results of this controversy 
was the baptism of a fakir who came from South India, 
convinced by Wilson’s Reply. Soon after a priest 
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this, that the Parsis had boastingly said, “ You cannot 
even dream of the conversion of a Parsi, as a Parsi 
babe, erying in the cradle, is confident in the venerable 
Zartusht.” : 

Directly influenced by. Wilson’s lectures, three Parsi 
atudenta in 1839, convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
begged to be baptized. One was carried off 
by his friends, and never saw his instructors 
again. The other two, Dhanjibhai Nauroji and 
Hormasdji Pestonji, took refuge in the Mission house. 
The Parsi community beeame greatly incensed, and 
many gave way to blind fury. Dhanjibhai was baptized 
under the protection of European and native police on 
1st May, and Iformasdji on 5th May. 

Of these two notable converts, Hormasdji was 
ordained, and eventually became pastor of a Baptist 
church at Poona, The other, Dhanjibhai, went to 
Scotland with Dr. Wilson, studied at the New College, 
and returned to India as a missionary. Both in 
Bombay and Poona as well as in his native Gujerat, 
he has done nobly the work of pastor and evangelist. 

He still survives, the (irand Old Man of the Church 


Pars! baptisms. 


in Western India; and works with vigour though ~ 


eighty years of age. 

§ 6. At once legal proceedings were taken against Dr. 
Wilson. He was required to produce Dhanjibhai in 
court. There, being given liberty by the 
judge to go where he pleased, Dhanjibhai 
chose, in face of all the power and wealth 
of Parsiism, to go with Dr. Wilson. The Parsis 
withdrew all their sons from the.school, which for 
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a time was emptied of nearly all its pupils. An~ 


Anti-Conversion memorial which they presented to 
Government came to nothing. Thus the first great 
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lesson on religious toleration was taught to Western 
India. 

The second lesson came in 1843. In that year a 
distinguished pupil—Narayan Sheshadri—was baptized. 
A younger brother—Shripat—aged twelve, 
sharing his brother’s views, fled to the 
Mission house. A writ of habeas corpus 
was issued against Mr. Nesbit. 

The judge, Sir Krskine Perry, declared the religious 
convictions of a boy of twelve years to be not worth a 
farthing ; and directed him to be given up to his father. 
Shripat on hearing this rose in court, and with tears 
asked; “But am I to be compelled to worship idols?” 
To this question no answer was returned ; and the . 
brothers were separated. 

These cases made it somewhat casier for others, In 
1854, Baba Padmanji, one of the most advanced students, 

was baptized, “Although he suffered greatly 
Bebe from his own relatives, his character was 
Padmanji. - 

so high that the native community dared 
not touch it Eminent in talents and attainments, 
Baba is equally distinguished by a decided Christian 
experience.” So ran testimony to him then, and it 
still holds true. He served his Church as a pastor ; 
and latterly he has rendered valuable service to Marathi 
Christian literature. For years he has been engaged 
on the new revision of the Marathi Bible. 

About this time the Government took a step forward 
in toleration. The Kast India Company had forbidden 
professors in (iovernment Colleges to explain passages 
in English literature relating to Christianity. In 1856 
two Parsi students and one Mohammedan in the 
Government College were baptized. An official in- 
quiry into the teaching of a Parsi professor followed ; 
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but he was justified, and a resolution was published 
to the effect that it was not a breach of religious 
neutrality to explain «Christian references in Milton 
or Shakespeare ! 

§7. The influence of Wilson and his colleagues 
extended through the whole Presidency. In the cold 
seasons frequent tours were made, In 
1835 a fruitful tour was made northwards 
through Gujerat. This tour, combined with Dr. Duff's 
eloquence in Ireland, induced the Irish Preshyterian 
Church to start a Mission in Gujerat in 1841. 

Again, in 1840, Drs. Wilson and M, Mitchell made 
an extensive tour of 1525 miles through Rajputana, 
which helped to prepare the way for the establishment 
of a Mission there after the Mutiny by the United 
Presbyterian ‘Church, 

In 1850 a similar tour was made in Sindh, where 
Duff and Wilson met. Two years later, Haji (one who 
has made a pilgrimage to Mecca, or a holy place) 
Ghulam Hyder, who had heard Wilson preaching, was 
baptized as the first-fruits of Sindh to Christ. 


Tours. 


CHAPTER III 


BOMBAY—SINCE THE MUTINY 


Present Staff 
Appointed 
1874s C . Rey. D. Mackichan, D.D., LL.D. 
1879 . 4, RB. Scott, M.A. 
1886 + 2B. M‘Omish, B.D. 
1897 », R. Strachan, B.D. 
1898 3 W.G. Robertson, B.D, 
1902 » D. H. Tweeddale, M.A. 


{Unordained] 
1884s : . Mr. J. dack, M.A. 
1902 5, AR. Normand, M’A., B.Se, 


si. HEN the storm-cloud of the Mutiny rolled 
W over India in 1857, it left the west almost 
entirely untouched. At only two places 

was there any overt act of insubordination ; 

and of the 1500 Europeans massacred in India, only one 
fell in the west. The most difficult vernacular letters in- 
tercepted by the Bombay Government were 
sent to Dr. Wilson to decipher. Thus he 
rendered invaluable service in helping to keep the peace. 
§2. In the Mutiny year, Government took a great 
step forward in its educational policy. In duly 1857 
the University of Bombay received its 
charter, The whole scheme sanctioned 
provided for elementary schools for the 
masses ; for a secondary school in every district ; and for 
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a University at the Presidency town. From the first, ~ 
Dr. Wilson had much to do with shaping this policy. 
As Examiner in Sanskrit, Persian, Hebrew, Marathi, 
Gujerathi, and Hindostani; as Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts ; and as one of the founders, he guided its course 
with a rare catholicity of spirit. This University is 
only an examining body; and leaves, in affiliated 
Colleges like our own, ample freedom for the teaching 
of religious subjects. 

§ 3, For seventeen years, Wilson, Nesbit, and Murray 
Mitchell continued together as colleagues. The first 

breach came through Neshit’s death, in 
Misur’Y 1855. Two years later, Dr. Mitchell went 
‘on a prolonged furlough, and on his return 
went to labour at Poona. But the state of his wife’s 
health obliged him finally to leave Western India in 
1863. He was greatly missed by a wide circle of 
friends. Of his contributions to Mission literature the 
most useful has been a book called Letters to Indian 
Youth on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, now 
in its eleventh edition. It has heen translated into 
seven or eight vernacular languages. 

The Mission staff was reinforced by the appointment 
in 1860 of the Rev. R. Stothert, M.A., who for over™ 
twenty years worked in Bombay ; and, when he retired in 
1883, it was still to live and work in India at Lonauli 
on the edge of the mountain range. 

§ 4. In 1869 came the fortieth anniversary of Dr. 
Wilson’s arrival ; and all classes met to do him honour. 
The Governor presided at a representative meeting in the 
Town Hall, and presented him, in name of a long roll of 
subscribers, with £2100. This sum Dr. Wilson handed 
over to the University to found the John Wilson 
Philological Lectureship. Next year, on his call to be 
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Moderator of the General Assembly, the Asiatic Society 
met to acknowledge his contributions to scholarship ; 
while the Governor expressed the thanks of Government 
for his political services. 

After his return to India, his health was somewhat 

“impaired. But he went on busily at work till 1875, 
when on lst December he entered peace- 
rnin fully into rest. A Hindu family begged his 
body to inter it; a Mohammedan family 
brought their hakim, who had healed a Shah of Persia ; 
his firat and latest sons of the Parsi faith were there. 
Governor, Council, judges; men of every creed and 
tongue paid him the last honours due to the dead. 

§ 5. The rapid growth of the Institution made addi- 
tions to the staff necessary. About this period there 

arrived, in 1874, the Rev. D, Mackichan 
Growth of (now D.D., LL.D.) ; the Rev. B3. Blake, B.D., 

and A, Grieve, M.A., in 1876; Dr. Macdonald 
‘in 1878, and the Rev. K. Scott, M.A., in 1879, 

Side by side with this outward growth we find 
cheering tokens of internal success. In 1878, Mr. 
Digunber Delaya, M.A., the first Christian graduate in 
Western India, assisted in the work of the Institution. 
In 1885 the first two lady students—Parsis—attended ; 
an experiment which has been an unqualified success. 
Our College was selected by them and their guardians 
mainly because of its Christian character. Five years 
later we find a Parsi lady graduate teaching a French 
class ! 

The year 1885 is described as a year of @slending 
work, The Institution itself provided the salary of an 
additional teacher, Mr. J. Jack, M-A.; while there came 
to fill vacancies the Rev. W. M. Alexander, B.D., M.D., 
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.a new and liberal system of Government grants-in-aid 
was introduced, which put the Institution on a better 
financial basis, 

Two years later, the policy of Missions in providing a 
religious education was vindicated by a memorandum 
Vicoroy wants sued by the Viceroy in Council, to the 
more migsion- effect that “le will be sincerely glad if 
ary Colleges. the number of aided schools and Colleges 
in which religious instruction is prominently recog- 
nised were largely increased. It is in this direction 
that the best solution of a difficult problem can be 
found.” 

§6, As the Ambroli Institution had become quite 
inadequate to accommodate both the College and the 

High School, Dr. Mackichan during his 
tehrarhit’ furlough in 1882 was entrusted with the 

duty of raising funds for a new building, 
The generous response of the Church, and Jiberal aid 
from a number of Indian princes and leading men in 
Bombay, secured over £6000 for this purpose. The 
Government contributed an equal sum in addition to the 
grant of a splendid site. Thus the Wilson College, a 
building of academic design and proportions, on the sea 
face at the head of Back Bay, was erected as the fittest 
memorial of a great missionary. 

In opening the College in March 1889, the 
Governor, Lord Reay, said: “ What is it that Scotland 
intends to do by this College? The 
professors wish to ennoble your hearts by 
imparting that moral fibre which is the mainspring of 
the Scottish character, so that when you go out into the 
world, it may be said of you, ‘He is an alumnus of the 
Wilson College, and therefore a good man.’” 

With the new buildings, the College rose at once to 
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be first of all the Colleges in the Presidency in respect 
iiss, of numbers. Soon over 400 undergraduates 
_ were under instruction. Its usefulness was 
afterwards greatly enhanced by the addition of a large 
three-storeyed hostel for resident students. 

In Bombay the Wilson College is the chief centre of 
work amongst the educated classes. Audiences that 
cannot easily be found elsewhere gather 
there to hear the message of Christ. Its 
opportunity is limited only by the time and strength of 
those who are working 
init. Large numbers 
of those who are to 
shape the thought 
and future of their 
countrymen are being 
imbued with Christian 
thought and moulded 
by Christian life. 

Such labours attain 
full fruition when in- 
dividuals are openly 
received into the 
Chureh. One recent 
case may be cited. 
Mr. N. G. Velinkar, 
M.A, LLB. had 
been the first student REY. DR. MACKICHAN. 
of his year. In 1892 
he joined the College staff as a professor. From the 
first day of his contact with the Bible in the College, 
he had been attracted by it. In 1894, convinced of 
Christ’s claims, he applied for baptism. At the service, 
hundreds of Hindus were present. As he walked out 
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of church a subdued hiss came from the erowd ; but 
it evoked a decided expression of approbation, a kind 
of cheer from many of his countrymen. Subsequently 
an attempt to assassinate him was made by one who 
was the leader of “a society for the removal of all 
obstacles in the way of the extension of the Aryan 
religion.” 

§ 7. Apart from the daily religious instruction in the 
College and High School, Sunday evening lectures are 

given at different seasons in the College 
Evangelistic a ie iy 
work. Hall by the various missionaries in turn. 

Tn 1895 the Rev. N. MacNicol, M.A., 
was appointed to take charge of the High School, and 
also to organise evangelistic: work in the vernacular 
Janguage. ‘This he did with the aid of his teachers and 
others, hiring a preaching room facing a thoroughfare. 

Again, Mr. Dhanjibhai has not been ummindful of his 
fellow-countrymen, and visits amongst Parsi families. 

The Rev. Hisamudin has been set apart for work 
amongst the Mohammedans. His work consists in 
teaching Bible classes in the school in the Urdu 
language ; in visiting Mobammedans in their homes ; 
and in literary work, for which he is specially qualified. 
For many years he has published a periodical in 
which he urges the claims of Christianity. 

§ 8. In the first stage of the Mission in the Konkan, 
42 persons were received into the Church, In 1831, 
Development Dr: Wilson with 9 native Christians 
of Christian organised a congregation in Bombay. 
Scmpranity. Twenty-five years later, its strength was 
about 60 communicants. In 1859 a session was 
formed, and steps were taken to erect a church and 
manse, Aided by Dr. Hugh Miller and friends, and 
themselves contributing £1000, the church at Ambroli, 
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costing in all £6000, was opened in 1869. It is 
impossible to notice the yearly accessions, - Amongst 
the more interesting are these— 

In 1857, Michael Joseph, a Syrian Catholic, a native 
of Bagdad, was admitted. This man made a daring 
journey through the hotbed of Moslem bigotry in Arabia, 
and sold 243 copies of the Scriptures. 

In 1860, Ramji-Malhar, a hospital assistant, was 
baptized by Dr. Mitchell. Through his medical skill 
he rendered good service with Sheshadti in his Mission ; 
and in the person of his son gave a pastor to the Poona 
congregation, 

In 1879 4 family group of 19 persons was 
baptized by Mr. Dhanjibhai. These were the frnit of 
efforts of a ‘relative baptized years before; bat who’ 
himself died without witnessing the ripening of this 
fruit. 

In 1890 there was baptized a young man of 
education and good family, who had received his 
impressions in our school fourteen years previously. 
It is frequently “after many days” that such fruit 
appears. 

~ - In 1892 cecurred an instance of surprising toleration, 
when a young Parsi was baptized and was allowed to 
remain in his home, 

So, one here and one there, the congregation has 
grown, At the close of 1901 the membership was 104. 
The present pastor i is the Rev. Madavrao Nikambé, who . 
was ordained in 1884. The congregation owes much’ 
also to the ministrations at various times of Mr. 
Dhanjibhai. 
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SCOTTISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Rev. D. Mitchell . ‘ i « died 1823 - 
» A. Crawford . < . resigned 1829 
yy 3. Cooper’ a » 1882 
» J. Stevenson . » —- 1838 

BOMBAY 
Past Staff? 

Rev, R, Nesbit. ‘s 2 . died 1855 

» J. Wilson, D.D., F.R.S. » 1875 


» J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D. sete 1863 


» Jas. Aitken . oy ~—:1868 
>» Adam White . > + 5) 1859 
», JR. Stothert, M.A. s» 1888 

“,, W. Stephen . s 1878 
» B. Blake, B.D. », 1885 
», A. Grieve, M.A. . x + 5, 1879 
» W. M, Alexander, M.D., 

B.D., B.Se., ‘ : 1898 

» J.-F. Gardner, B.D. . 3 died 1896 

» N. MacNicol, M.A. . to Poona 1901 
[Unordained] 

Mr. W. Henderson. - . died 1850 
>» ‘T. Dewar ri . r» 1862 
», d. Seorgie . - resigned 1866 
x, E. Rehatsek, M.C, 'E sy 1871 


Dr. D. Macdonald, M.B., B.Se. 


soy 


1880? 


CHAPTER IV 


RURAL WORK OUTSIDE BOMBAY 


Present Staff 
Appointed 
1894, ¥ . Rev. W. E, Wilkie Brown, M.A, 


$1. T: Kénkan is that part of Western India 


which lies between the sea and the lower 

slopes of the Ghats. Its average width is 

from 20 to 30 miles. The part worked 
by our Mission extends from 25 miles north of 
Bombay to fully that distance south of it. It contains 
something like 1000 square miles—a parish 
large enough for one missionary! It is a 
district of rich natural beauty. Hill, valley, plain, 
forest, river and sea combine to make it a goodly 
heritage. It is somewhat difficult of access ; good roads 
are few, and the country is intersected with creeks. 

§ 2. It was in the Konkan that Scotland first preached 
Christ to India. Here the first missionaries settled ; 
after they removed to Bombay and Poona, it was 
neglected by Missions for half a century. 

In the north of this district, Thana was occupied as 
a Mission station in 1876. A dispensary and soon after 
a small hospital were opened, in charge of 
“Dr. Lazarus, a qualified Indian Christian 
practitioner. Kversince he has been a physician beloved 
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in that region. In 1886, on the death of his wife, such 
was the popularity of these Mission workers, that every 
class in the community joined in the procession to the 
grave, “It was more like the public funeral of a dis- 
tinguished official than the burial of one who had lived 
a meek and unobtrusive but useful life in the heart of a 
heathen city.” 

The first convert was a Gosavi or “holy man,” who . 
had been a patient for six months. Breaking his thread 
of sacred beads, he exclaimed: “I am no more a Gosavi, 
but an unworthy son of Jesus. Henceforth I will 
serve the true giiri, Jesus.” 

Besides medical work, preaching and schools are 
carried on, A sinall native congregation has been 
formed. Thus we have here in miniature a picture of 
the ultimate ideal method in the evangelisation of India, 
when the Christian sons of India undertake to reach 
their non-Christian brethren. 

§ 3. In the southern part of this region, Alibag, the 
head town of Kolaba district, was repeatedly visited by 

missionaries from Bombay, as Mr. Stothert 
ae ean and Dr. M. Mitchell. The first catechist— 

Mr. Barretto—was settled there twenty-five 
years ago. A High School was opened in 1878 with 
liberal support froia the European officials in the distriet. 
There was great shyness at first in sending children to the 
Christian school ; for the region has ever been backward 
and bigoted in its attitude to reforms and to Christianity. 

In 1880 the Collector (or Chief Magistrate), Mr. 
Elphinston, offered £150 towards the building of a 
schoolhouse, and also promised a large monthly con- 
tribution. Seven years later the new buildings were 
opened with much enthusiasm, under the name of the 
John Elphinston High School.” 
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To superintend this growing work, the Rev. G. 

Navalkar was sent to Alibag in 1880, and for twelve years 

+ he laboured assiduously there. He opened an English 
school at Revadanda, seven miles down the coast. The 

_ whole of the higher education in this district is in the 
hands of the missionaries. Ere long the workers had 
the joy of reaping some fruit in the person of a young 
Brahman of Pen, a village 18 miles inland. Every- 
thing possible was done by his friends to prevent him 
taking the final step of baptism; but to no avail. On 
Christmas Day, 1881,—a veritable day of joy there,— 
Haripant Kelkar was baptized by Dr. Mackichan. Since 
then, as Christian preacher, teacher, and poet, he hag 
done good service in the cause of Christ in his native 
region. 

During all the Kighties this rural work continued to 
grow in efficiency and in extent, so much so that the 
Bombay Mission Council appealed for a European 
missionary who should take over all the Konkan work 
and make it into one united solid Mission. 

§ 4. In answer to this appeal, the New College 
Missionary Society promised to pay part of the salary of 
Rev. Witkie one of their number to be the new Konkan 
Brown and his missionary. The Rev. W. E, W. Brown, 
ore M.A., was appointed, and reached India -at 
the end of 1894. On acquiring the language, he made 
Alibag his headquarters, where a Mission house was 
afterwards built. During the rainy season he devotes 
special attention to the High School; teaching in it, 
giving religious addresses, and conducting services on 
Sabbath. Then, too, a class for the training of agents 
is held; those at a distance being taught by corre- 
spondence. In the cold season, and often well on into 
the hot season, extensive touring is made in the huge 
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district. The number of primary schools has been 
largely increased: new out-stations have been opened 
up at Kalyan and Karjat, where a reading-room was 
opened in 1898, which has proved a boon. 

Of late years work has been much hampered by 
plague (see Chap. [X.); but even out of the bitter came 
sweetness. A Mohammedan doctor who was sent to 
inoculate the people during plague came much into 
contact with the missionary, and was led by what he 
witnessed of the power of Christianity in life, to resign 
State employment for charge of a Mission Leper 
Asylum. 

§5. During the famine of 1897 many of the 
Katkaris, a wild tribe living on the mountain slopes, 

timid and very inaccessible, were forced by 
Pron hunger to avail themselves of relief offered 

by the Mission at Karjat. Gradually their 
confidence was won, and, two years ago, a catechist, who 
seemed born for the purpose, was set apart to teach 
them. 

“Three miles west of Karjat, one comes within sight 
of a cluster of ramshackle huts perched on a hillock, 
looking like piggeries in ruins.” That is Wawarla, a 
Katkari hamlet. There Mr. Brown, in 1901, bought two 
acres of ground, and erected, with Katkari labour, in 
about ten weeks a church, dwelling houses for Christian 
agents, and school-houses, in all eight buildings. 

On Sabbath, 7th April, the church was opened. The 
building was well filled with rows of black, scantily 
clad characters, squatting very quietly on the floor. It 
was the first time they had ever been to church! As 
the reason why the Mission had come to them was being 
explained, one of them exclaimed; “Yes, Sahib, you 
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Within a very short time some hundreds of these 
Katkaris will probably be received into the Christian 
.Church ; for with the coming of the gospel of Christ. to 
them, their new day of better things has already 
dawned. 


CHAPTER V 
POONA—A STRONGHOLD OF HINDUISM 


Present Stuff 


Appointed 
1895 4 : z i" Rev. N. MacNicol, M.A. 
1902 . ¢ - i x A. Robertson, M.A. 


$1. FTER the Maritha dynasty was fairly 
Kk established, one of its rulers, Shahu by 
name, proved to be a weakling, His © 
Prime Minister or Peshwa, an astute 
Brahman, induced him to transfer the power of State 
to himself and his heirs, so the succeeding monarchs 
were kept in nominal dignity, free from 
the worries of State; while the Peshwas 
set up their court in Poona, which thus became the 
Maratha capital. These were its palmy days. It was 
a heavenly sphere to the Brahmans, in which every- 
thing moved according to their will. Its downfall 
came from 1803-18 in the Maratha wars. Since then 
their country has been directly under British rule. 
During the last few years, Poona has been ravaged 
by plague; so that the population at the census of 
1901 shows a decrease for the decade, being now 
153,000, 


Its importance in modern times can scarcely be over- 
40 
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estimated. Its climate during eight months of the year 
is good for India. For four months each 
year the Governor of the Bombay Presidency 
resides there. 

It is a great educational centre, containing three 
Colleges, a Medical School, and numerous High Schools. 
Again, in the head offices of the various military and 
other departments, there are employed hundreds of 
clerks, chiefly Brahmans, who are conversant with 
English. Thus, from the missionary point of view, in 
students and clerks and professional gentlemen, there is 
a very large number of educated men who can be 
addressed in the English language. 

§ 2. For about six years after the first missionaries 
arrived in India, they considered Poona a forbidden 

spot. At length, in 1829, Messrs. Mitchell — 
pdr and Stevenson ventured thither on a preach: ° 

ing tour. Daily they had large audiences ; 
the Brahmans opposed them bitterly ; but the common 
people heard them gladly. Next year, Mr. Stevenson 
settled in Poona, where he laboured about two years. 
In 1831 he was joined by Mr. Nesbit. 

The Government, in the hope of pacifying the 
Brahmans, had set up in 1821 a Sanskrit College, in 
which well-paid pundits taught well-paid scholars the 
Vedas and Shastras in purest Hindu fashion, It turned 
out hosts of men who traded on the worst superstitions 
of the people; and for years after, the bitterest opponents 
of every reform were Brahmans educated at this College. 
Thus in a place where Government feared to introduce 
even a homeopathic dose of true science, the Christian 
missionaries boldly ventured with the gospel. 

At first, dwelling amid such people, the missionaries 
paid much attention to the study of the Hindu sacred 
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lore, and published many pamphlets. In the cold 
season they made their first tour in the Deccan. The 
new doctrine when first presented was generally- 
heard with a fair amount of curious eagerness. 

No very marked success was made in those early 
years amongst the natives. The missionaries also 
preached to the European troops, and formed a 
congregation amongst them. In 1834, Mr. James 
Mitchell took charge of the Mission, and for thirty 
years remained associated with it. 

§ 3. Meantime boys’ and girls’ schools had been 
established, and the commencement had been made 
of an English school, the nucleus of the later In- 
stitution. By 1840 the total number of schools 
in Poona and’ in Indapur, a town 90 miles to the 
south - east, had increased to 11 for boys and five for 
girls, with 600 pupils in attendance. To aid this 
work, Mr. James Aitken was sent out as a teacher. 
Later on, after some years of patient plodding work, 
and steady, though slow growth, the Mission was 

reinforced on the eve of the Mutiny by 
penta aeai the arrival of the Rev. J. Gardner, an able 

and experienced teacher as well as mission- 
ary, whose services continued for fifteen years, The 
only effect of the Mutiny was that a native preacher 
was attacked while preaching and roughly handled, 
but was rescued in time by some constables, 

As the number of pupils at the High School 
continued to grow, 440 were reported as studying 
English in 1860,— yet another teacher was sent 
out. Mr. John Small, whose name was to be connected 
with Poona for the next thirty-five years, arrived in 
December 1863. Yet as new workers arrived, others 
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booklets. The present writer took over charge of it 
in 1893. Three years later, with some aid again from 
a Children’s Offering, a larger and more suitable build- * 
ing in the best street of the cantonment was purchased 
for £900, 
“$5. One great hindrance to the usefulness of the 
High School had always been the scarcity of Christian 
teachers, To secure thorough efficiency, 
eiepemea” some extra European missionaries were 
required at a considerable expenditure ; 
but any increase of expenditure at that time on educa- 
tional work was considered to be unadvisable. So it was 
resolved in 1888, that as the institution eould not be 
mended, it should be ended. However necessary at the 
time, this has proved a calamity to the Mission. It has 
lost much of its prestige; and it has got out of touch 
with the educated classes. “The intellectual capital 
of India” to this day is without any Christian High 
School for native boys. 

§ 6. For twenty years the vernacular evangelistic 
work in Poona was cared for by Mr. Small. He early 
Evangelistic Pecame convinced that much of the street- 
work by Mr. preaching loses its effect from want of con- 
man tact between preacher and hearer. To 
remedy this, he secured two or three rooms in different 
parts of the town, facing main streets. In front, an 
open-air meeting is held; then an adjournment is made 
inside, where for another hour question and reply in 
discussion follow each other. ‘The writer has often 
seen an audience at the close of such a meeting 
sitting in attentive silence, with no further question 
to ask, while a final appeal was being made to consider 
Christ. 

§ 7. The present writer arrived in April 1892 as 
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colleague to Mr. Small, and shared with him the general 
work of the Mission during the last decade, 

~ These years were marked by a considerable addition to 
the property of the Mission—a new church and mange 
for the Maratha congregation, a new building 
for the Orphanage Press, a large new girls’ 
school and teachers’ home, and the enlargement of the 
out-station at Saswad. 

A fair amount of time was also given to-work amongst 
students, both by these missionaries alone and in 

a joint effort with others, At times 
Work amongs considerable opposition was experienced, 

Rival meetings and a boycott were tried; 
but to no purpose. Mounted police were required 
for two or three days to keep order on the street 
outgide the hall; but steady perseverance overcame all 
these obstacles. The efforts yielded some fruit, and 
familiarised many young men with the word of God. 

In 1900 the sum of £1000 was raised in Scotland 
towards the erection of @ Lecture Hall in which this 
student work could be prosecuted to greater advantage. 
When. erected, it will be a fitting memorial to the late 
Rev. J. Small. 

§ 8. The region round about Poona contains some 
very rank heathenism. There is a notorious town 

. called Jejuri, with a huge temple perched 
Village Work. oa hill, dedicated to a god, Khandoba. 
Many young girls are devoted to this god by their 
parents ; which means in practice, that when the girls 
grow up they lead a life of public prostitution in the 
name of religion, Thus the whole region around it has, 
as a native preacher remarked, “ the smell of Satan.” 

Ten miles from this place is the town of Saswad, the 
head of a sub-district. This was the chosen field of the 
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Rey. Adam White, who laboured in it abundantly till 
his death in 1864. Mrs. White, in con- 
tinuance of her husband’s work, erected just 
outside the town a substantial structure, which includes 
a dwelling-house and a schoolroom, in which services 
are also held. In 1881 she handed over the buildings 
and work to the Foreign Mission Committee. Years 
ago, many of the Mahar caste gave up belief in idols. 
The writer once heard one of their young men giving 
an address on “ Faith” with biblical illustrations! But 
with so much advance they have rested content: actual 
baptisms have heen few, 

Forty miles west of Poona, on the edge of the Western 
(thats, stands the picturesque village of Lonauli. Here 

the late Rev. R. Stothert, when he retired 
coal M® from active work in Bombay twenty years 

ago, established a school at his own charge. 
Mrs. Stothert, who now lives in Lonauli and works as 
an honorary missionary, has recently acquired a good 
building for this school, which is in a flourishing con- 
dition. Besides this, she supervises a school in a 
village two miles distant, and keeps two Bible-women 
employed in Zenana work. A catechist of the Poona 
Mission, with aid from the teachers, carries on evangel- 
istic work in the neighbourhood. These labourers have 
lately been privileged to see some cheering fruit appear. 
A small congregation has been organised, which is visited 
periodically by the pastor of the Poona church. 

§ 9. Having surveyed these different methods of 
work, it is time to glance at the position of the 
native congregation. In Poona its growth 
has never been rapid. In 1850 there were 
80 members: in 1870 there were 80- 
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Besides these, there is always present a large number 
of young people from our Orphanage and from that of 
-the Church of Scotland Zenana Mission, The Poona 
congregation has been unique in this respect, that it is 
informally yet in reality a Union church. The larger 
Union for which Scotland still waits has been in a sense 
anticipated there. The Orphanage girls and the converts 
of the Church of Scotland Ladies’ Mission have always 
joined this Maratha congregation. 

One of the earliest converts of note was Wazir Beg, 
a Mohammedan, who was the best teacher in the 
Mission. His friends threatened to murder him, but 
failed to carry out the threat. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Scotland, took a theological course in 
Edinburgh, and finally became pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Australia, This in the spiritual world 
affords a rough parallel to what has been witnessed 
in recent years in the political world, in an Indian 
having been elected to legislate in the House of 
Commons! 

In 1871, Mr. Digumber Delaya was baptized. He 
became the first Christian graduate in the Wilson 
College; and subsequently received a Government 
appointment as the magistrate of a sub - district. He 
still remains connected with the congregation, and 
renders valued help to it. 

In 1875, Mr. Bandoji, of the seed of Abraham, 
confessed Christ after seven years of hesitation. Of 
mature years and independent position, he yet suffered 
much domestic persecution. But he continued to 
wrestle in prayer for his family; and five years later 
he had the joy of seeing his wife and three daughters 
hantized. 
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Moses Ezekiel. Two years after, he was elected an 
elder. For many years he has been treasurer of the 
congregation, and an example in good works. 2D 

Of late years one of the most promising converts 
was Shanker Sonataki. A thorough-going Pantheist, 
he could not get rid of the “smell of sin,” as he said. 
After two years of search, guided by Mr. Small, he 
came to a saving knowledge of Christ. At the close 
of a successful College course he was appointed a Forest 
“Ranger under Government. After a few months of 
work in a famine district in 1899, he was seized with 
cholera and died ina few hours. A short Christian 
day with a brilliant rapid sunset ! 

On the first Sabbath in 1896 the congregation met 
in a handsome new church. The plans and estimates 
were prepared, and much guidance during 
construction was given by one of its own 
members, Mr. D. Savarkar, L.C.E. Situated 
on one of the main roads leading into the heart of the 
city, it is a very visible monument to the progress of 
Christianity in Poona. The present pastor is the 
Rev. D. (. Malhar, accomplished both as a preacher 
and as a translator. 

§ 10. As the century drew towards its close, there 
closed also a long life of devoted service. The call 
to rest came to Mr. Small in May 1899, 
after an illness of three days. The testi- 
mony of Principal Fairbairn, who was that 
year his guest in Poona, may be quoted: ‘‘He was a 
man who had the genius of goodness, a tender and 
gracious humanity, a sunny soul and purest vision of 
heart. He hid the heart of a John within the soul of 
a Nathanael.” 

The writer, owing to climatic reasons, having had 
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to resign at the close of 1901, the Rev. N. MacNicol, 
M.A., with six years’ experience of work in Bombay, was 
“transfer ot tfansferred to Poona. His winning influ- 
Rev. N. ence over young men, his genial readiness 
MacNicol. —_to oblige, as well as his academic gifts, make 
the outlook for the Mission very hopeful. On assuming 
sole charge, some readjustment of agencies was necessary. 
The two Orphanages at Poona and Saswad have been 
united ; new out-stations have been opened; while the 
proposed transfer of the printing press to a separate 
business company will leave more time for other work. 
Appointment The Rev. A. Robertson, M.A., from 
ofRev.A. Beauly, was lately appointed as a second 





Fer en: missionary, and sailed for India in June 
1902. 
Past Star 
Appointed 

1822. Rey. Jas. Mitchell . : 5 died 1866 
1852.  ., W. K, Mitchell . - resigned 1856 
1856. ,, J. Wo iardner, MAL. , 1871 
1863. » J. Small. z + . died 1899 
1865 . 4, BR. Angus . . . resigned 1872 
1871. ,, J.S. Beaumont . . 4, 1888 


1892 . » J. Torrance, B.D. 5 » 1901 


CHAPTER VI 
JALNA—SUCCESS AMONG THE LOW CASTES 


Present StafP 


Appointed 
1890. 4 P Rey, A. G. Mowat, M.A., M.B., C.M. 
1894. : . > R. B. Douglas, B.D. 


situate “at the back of beyond.” At a 
sinall station 180 miles from Bombay on 
the Calcutta main line, the Jalna-bound 
_ traveller alighted. A low, strongly-built kind of dog- 
cart was ready, with two seraggy lean ponies 
wae’ and much-patched harness. 
Then bump! jolt! shake! from day- 
break till midnight for a drive of well-nigh 100 miles, 

Such was the journey to Jalna until two years ago, 
when the “ fire-eartiage,” as it is called, linked it on to 
civilisation and the busy world. 

§ 2. About one-third of India is under the rule of 
native chiefs and princes; tributary, of course, to the 
British (covernment. 

Of these States the largest is Haidarabad, 

Galneeeted: in the southern half of India. It has not 

yet been to any great extent opened up by 

railways or good roads, so that most parts of it are 
somewhat inaccessible. 


§ 1. QO” Jalna Mission used to be reckoned as 
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The Ruler or Nizam and his ministers and nobles 

are Mohammedans, but the mass of the population are 
» Hindus. 

The Nizam, in common with other native rulers, is 
very chary of allowing Europeans to acquire property 
in his dominions ; and though his Government is tolerant 
to all religions, it can be well understood that the 
difficulty of acquiring sites renders the work of the 
Mission here less easy than elsewhere. 

Jalna is a historical place in the north of this State, 
abont 210 miles N.E. of Bombay. The battlefield 
of Assaye, where Wellington broke the power of the 
Marathas, is not far off, and the fort of old Jalna itself 
was taken by his army. 

Our Mission has its headquarters—the Mission houses, 
church, hospital, orphanages, and Anglo - Vernacular 
school—in the cantonment, which is under British 
control. 

Adjacent to the cantonment is the purely native, and 
chiefly Mohammedan, walled town of Kaderabad ; and 
beyond that, across a small river, is the Hindu town 
of old Jalna. The. total population of the whole is 
about 30,000. 

The district round Jalna is full of small villages of 
from 500 to 2000 inhabitants, scattered at distances of 
thrce to four miles from one another. The population of 
these villages consists chiefly of Kunbis (agriculturists) ; 
but dependent on and in some sense subservient to 
these, are considerable numbers of low-caste people, the 
majority being Mahars and Mangs. (See Chap. I.) 

When the Mission was started in this district, the 
first converts who came to it were from among the 
Mangs, the most degraded of these depressed castes, 
and its very success among them creates a certain pre- 
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judice against Christianity in the minds of those who 
are higher in the social scale. 

One advantage to the Mission of working among the. « 
out-castes is that a convert is not as a rule ejected from 
the family, as always happens amongst the higher castes ; 
but remaining in the home he has a chance of influencing 
his friends and relatives. They, on the other hand, 
when they begin to see that Christianity has improved 
rather than injured his position, begin to consider the 
advisability of following his example. 

It is obvious that, while circumstances like these tend 
towards a somewhat rapid numerical increase, the task 
of the missionary in distinguishing genuine converts 
from those of mixed motives, becomes a very difficult 
one, and it is not surprising if he is sometimes 
deceived. 

§ 3. The interest in our church in Jalna dates as far 
pack as 1832, when Dr. Wilson in one of his tours 
Boginning or Visited it, and was probably the first 
theJaina messenger of Christ to preach there: He 
Mission: was forbidden to circulate Christian books, 
on the false supposition that they were likely to excite 
sedition. 

In 1855 some Christian officers begged Dr. Wilson 
to send a catechist, they becoming responsible for his 
support. Then during the Mutiny the cantonment was 
broken up and the work ceased. 

In 1859, when peace again came, Mr. Ganpatrao 
Navalkar (subsequently of the Alibag Mission) and 
one or two others stayed eighteen months. Large 
numbers came to him for instruction. His advent 
in the villages caused no little excitement. 

In 1861, Dr. Murray Mitchell came and found some 
fruit of the former work remaining. He made every 
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effort to have the district occupied as a regular Mission 

station. 

* » tn 1862 he baptized in Bombay a man and his wife 
who had come all the way from Jalna, and sent them 
back to work as colporteurs. He then arranged that the 
Rev. Narayan Sheshadri should occupy both Jalna and 
Indapur—two places at least 150 miles apart; dividing 
his time between them. 

§ 4, Sheshadri was well qualified for this call to a 
new field. 

In 1838 he came as a hoy to the Mission 
school at Poona to learn English. 

He joined the Bombay Institution when 
it was deserted by its pupils because -of the Parsi 
baptisms in 1839. Te counted that his mind was like 
a rock against which the billows of the Christian religion 
might dash in vain, 

But the study of Butler and Paley, the saintly 
moral grandeur of Nesbit, and the religious instruction 
of the missionaries, did undermine his Hinduism, with 
the result that Sheshadri was baptized in 1843. 
Licensed as a preacher in 1851, he spent the next 
decade teaching in the Institution and preaching in 
his spare time. He had already shown his sympathy 
with the low castes by starting on his own account a 
school in Bombay for the children of the ‘ sweeper” 
easte. Thus did the coming event of his lifework cast 
a shadow beforehand. 

§ 5. At first Sheshadri resided at Indapur, and visited 
Jalna twice a year, However, it soon became evident 
that Jalna was by far the more hopeful 
field for mission work. Thus it became his 
headquarters. The number of Christians 
soon began to mount up. In 1865 there were 21 
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full members; two years later, 88. Schools also 
were started. In 1870 there were six village schools, 
and an Anglo-Vernacular one with 80 pupils on the * 
roll. 

A large band of native preachers, colporteurs, and 
Bible-women was organised to preach in all the villages 
over a large area, both north and more especially south 
of Jalna. 

The Jalna Mission had both a native poet and a 
blind native minstrel; the hymns composed by the one, 
the other with a small choir of fellow-believers sang 
over the whole countryside. As the fruit of such 
labours, every year some 40, 50, or 60 accessions to the 
chureh were reported. 

§ 6. As converts began to multiply, Sheshadri soon 
found himself face to face with one of the most pressing 
Christian difficulties a rural missionary has, namely, 
village of the problem how converts are to support 
Bethel: themselves. After baptism, very many lose 
their work. In the case of the Mangs this problem is 
rendered more acute. Their work is to beat a sort of 
kettledrum befote the village idol at sunset every day, 
and so long as they do this they are entitled to a dole 
of bread or grain from each household in the village. 
This, of course, is not sufficient for the support of a 
family, and they have to eke out their livelihood in 
various ways; but if, on becoming Christians, they 
refuse to do this idolatrous work, their superiors in the 
village can make things exceedingly uncomfortable if 
not intolerable for them. 

Now Dr. Sheshadri seems to have considered that 
he might allow his converts to “bow in the house of 
Rimmon,” and did not insist on their giving up this 
work; but doubtless it weighed with him when he 
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resolved to found a Christian village with plenty of 
jand for agriculture. 

The Nizam’s Prime Minister, Sir Salar Jung, was 
favourable to the proposal, and in 1869 conveyed to 
Sheshadri about 800 acres of land, part of it free of 
tax. -: 

This was the origin of the Christian village of Bethel. 
It stands about three miles south of Jalna, on the crest 
of a low hill. 

Right on the highest point is the church, visible for 
eight or ten miles around; nearly opposite is a small 
Mission house. In the centre is the village rest-house, 
while round about cluster the houses of the native 
Christians. The whole forms a rough square surrounding 
the church. A few trees have now grown up which 
relieve the hareness of the ground. The church was 
not built till 1879. Thus in the region where Dr. 
Wilson in 1832 was forbidden by a British officer to 
circulate the Bible, a Mohammedan Government had 
given a free site for a Christian church to a Christian 
Brahman minister ! 

Bethel owes much to a committee of generous 
elders in Glasgow led by Mr. Wm. Mitchell, which 
was formed after Sheshadri’s first visit to this 
country. 

§ 7. For twenty-six or twenty-seven years Dr. Sheshadri 
continued to work at Jalna. When one thinks of the 
vast gulf which exists between the Brahmans and the 
Mangs,—they are at opposite ends of the social and 
intellectual scale,—-the mere fact that Sheshadri spent 
his life in trying to elevate them is a magnificent tribute 
to the power of grace. In Indian society there could 
scarcely be a greater miracle of grace. 

Sheshadri twice visited Scotland. On a third 
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journey, while crossing the Atlantic from America, 
he died in July 1891, and was buried 

Pansene at sea far from his beloved land and, 
Bethel. 

His best work was perhaps that of his early and 
middle life. Latterly the Mission had become too 
extended to be effectively superintended. Because of 
its isolation, superintendence and guidance by others 
were impossible, 

As a Christian village, Bethel was not very successful. 
An abundant kindness of heart combined with a lack of 
business habits produced in matters of discipline and in 
questions of property a crop of difficulties which his 
successors have had to reap; and the vexatious delays 
of law spread the reaping over several years. Notwith- 
standing this discount, the grand fact remains that one 
of our most extensive Missions was built up, single- 
handed, by Narayan Sheshadri. 

§ 8. The Rev. Dr. Mowat, M.A., was appointed in 
1890 to be colleague to Sheshadri, but on the death of 
Rav DE: the latter he took sole charge of the Mission 
Mowat and in September 1891. His first task was to 
reorganisation. roorganise the Mission. This was no easy 
work. He found the Christians living in fifty-three 
villages over an area 40 miles long by 25 broad. Church 
discipline had become Jax; the Mission agents were 
mostly in debt; the majority of them were young and 
untried, yet with the promise of usefulness if carefully 
trained ; the schools having been left to themselves for 
a while, had become inefficient. 

So for the next three years, until the arrival of a 
colleague lightened his work somewhat, this one 
missionary, and he a doctor too, had to do the work of 
a divinity professor, and train local preachers ; the work 
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of a pastor, and superintend not one but several churches ; 
the work of an evangelist, and tour in an immense district 
preaching the gospel; the work of a school inspector, 
and superintend eleven schools, to say nothing of such 
items as book-keeping or building, and all this in 
addition to the medical work which lies near the heart 
of every doctor. Had there been three men instead of 
one, each would have found his hands full with the 
clamant needs of Jalna at that time. 

In 1894 the Rev. R. B. Douglas, B.D., was appointed 
as colleague to Dr. Mowat. The sphere of work was 
divided between them; Dr. Mowat having charge of 
the medical work, the boys’ boarding-school, the Jalna 
church, and the northern district ; while Mr. Douglas 
took charge of Bethel and the district to the south, 
along with the evangelistic work in and immediately 


around Jalna. 


It will, however, be more convenient to consider the 
work of the past decade as a whole. 

$9, In mission work the brunt of the struggle is 
borne by the native helpers. They are often alone in 
villages far from the missionary ; many of 
them surrounded by most deadening influ- 
ences, ignorance, immorality, and superstition. 
Thus the work of encouraging, superintending, and 
training them is one to which much time must be 
given. At Jalna special attention has been paid to 
this. Every month, when they all gather together, 
Bible lessons are given. During the rainy season as 
many as possible are brought into the head-station, and 
a systematic course of study is gone through. Last 
year, e.g., Bruce’s Training of the Twelve was taught 
to nearly all the catechists in Western India. This 
is work that pays, and has already justified the pains 
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bestowed upon it. The great desideratum for years 
has been a divinity school. There seems now the 
prospect of such being established in the near- + 
future. 

§ 10. In no department of the Mission is progress 
more evident than in school work. Village schools are 
always a difficulty, owing to lack of suitable 
buildings, want of continual supervision, and 
fluctuating attendance. The latest scheme, adopted as 
an experiment, to encourage these, is that an annual. 
examination shoukl be held for scholars in Standard IT. 
Those who pass and are needy, will receive a scholar- 
ship of eightpence per month (in lieu of the wage they 
would get ax herds). At the end of a year, on passing 
Standard IIL, any who are likely to become useful 
Mission agents will be drafted into the boarding-school 
at Jalna, 

The boys’ boarding-school was started in 1893. 
During the famine years its numbers rose very consider- 

ably. In 1896, technical instruction was 
Boarding” added. A skilled joiner taught carpentry, 
and some of the boys learned to turn out 
plain articles, as tables, stools, and boxes, very creditably. 

Others were taught tailoring, and the class is now able 
to make most of the clothes required for the boarding- 
school, 

These boys, along with many other Hindu and 
Mohammedan boys, study in the Anglo- Vernacular 
school situated in the cantonment, and now housed in 
a suitable new building opened this year. It is 
proposed to start a library and athletic club in connec- 
tion with it, to keep the boys out of the bazars im the 
evening. 

§ 11. Soon after Dr. Mowat’s arrival he opened a 
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dispensary in old Jalna, at which patients were treated 
every morning. In 1896 a house was 
bought in the cantonment, and a second 
dispensary was carried on there. This became popular 
with certain castes, and is helping to open the way for 
the gospel amongst them, 

In 1898 a hospital, with two general wards and other 
requisite rooms, was opened. Owing to Dr. Mowat’s 
furlough, it was not possible to utilise it till the close of 
1899, During the famine of 1900, with, as frequently 
happens, its accompaniment of a cholera epidemic, the 
hospital was overcrowded, and a temporary famine 
hospital had to be erected, Even the reporting of cases 
took up too much time. 

During several months in each year a medical class 
has been conducted. In 1901 this was attended by 
two assistants and two senior boys employed as dressers, 

$12. In regard to the native church, the first step 
taken was to form a kirk-session representative of the 
whole body of Christians, and with its 
aid enforce discipline. Mixed marriages 
with Hindus occurred at times, and even 
bigamy was not unknown. By and by a rule was 
passed that no member or adherent should eat or drink 
with any excommunicated person, and this was found 
to be salutary. For the first time in the Mission a 
young communicants’ class was formed. In 1898 a 
new church was built and opened, to the cost of which 
the members contributed well. At the end of 1900 the 
first deacons were elected, through whose zeal the church 
income last year was the largest on record. The church 
is now in a position to elect a native pastor. 

Internally there has been cheering progress in the 
spiritual condition of the members. About 1893 a ~ 
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missionary society was formed, which now supports two 
agents of its own. 

Some of the deacons when studying the story of ~ 
Stephen and Philip banded themselves together to do 
evangelistic work. Out of this has grown a Christian 
Endeavour Society with a membership of 20. 

A Children’s Union was formed, which by a monthly 
gift of a halfpenny from each one, has aided deserving 
&chemes. 

All these activities show a decidedly rising tone in 
the spiritual life of the Church. 

To aid in their social elevation, a Provident Fund was 
begun in 1894, to save the Christians from the grip of 

"the money-lender. Loans were made to buy 

Frovident’ and, seed, cattle, etc. In its working the 

fund has had only a limited success. The 

terrible strain of famine as well as other causes have 

prevented more than a very partial repayment as yet. 

Debt is a national curse in India; and one of the 

problems which the Church in India is struggling to 
solve is how to aid its members to avoid debt. 

Now that the Mission has been reorganised, and 
the strain of famine is meantime over, there is every 
prospect of a magnificent future for this large and 
vigorous Mission. 


CHAPTER VII 
NAGPUR—-THE CAPITAL OF CENTRAL INDIA 


Present Staff 


Appointed 
1869. Rev. D, Whitton 
1885. » A. Robertson, M .B., oat} In College. 
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medan Kinpire began to break up, and the 
dynasty of Shivaji began to expand itself, 
the Maratha family of Bhonsla established 
itself at Nagpur. 
There, in the centre of India, 700 miles 
pe from Calcutta and over 500 from Bombay, 
in what was largely a terra incognita, the 
Bhonslas ruled, or rather misruled, until 1853. 
Intolerance and oppression, ignorance and prejudice, 
had all a fair field in which to flourish. Yet outwardly it 
is a noble Jand, beautiful, and teeming with resources ; its 
plains enriched with coal and iron fields, and very fertile 
in cotton and grain crops. Such was the Province in 
which in 1844 our Church was asked to plant a Mission. 
The Central Provinces of to-day form a British district 
as large in area as Italy. 
The capital, Nagpur, is a comparatively modern city. 


It is the largest in the Central Provinces, with a popula- 
6 


$1. J the seventeenth century, when the Moham- 
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tion of 124,000 inhabitants, One mile west of Nagpur, 
and separated from it by a large tank or lake, there 
rises the two-topped hill of Sitabaldi. This suburb of 
Sitabaldi is where the Europeans live. Ten miles off 
to the north-east is Kampti, the military cantonment. 

Nagpur is a meeting-place of several languages and 
races: Mohammedans from the north—Marathas from 
the west—Tamils and Telugus from the south. 

§ 2. The Nagpur Mission began, in a sense, at Jalna. 
Tn 1842 an officer’s wife there, nursing a young officer 
The Mission il! with cholera, was herself stricken down 
founded by an with it. A lady of deep piety, she begged 
offcer’s wife. Jey husband on her deathbed to devote her 
small fortune to found a Mission in the Central Provinces. 
So Captain Hill (afterwards Major-General Sir William 
Hill) offered Dr. Wilson a sum of £2500 towards the 
endowment of a Mission at Nagpur. Sir Donald 
Macleod of the Civil Service had also given Dr. 
Wilson his pledge of support to contribute 100 rupees 
per month while he was in India. 

Thus projected before the Disruption, it was not till 
November 1843, amid the convulsions, turmoils, and 
difficulties consequent on it, that the Foreign Mission 
Committee resolved, on what appeared to them to be 
the evident leadings of Divine Providence, to take 
immediate steps towards its establishment. 

The man selected to lay the foundations of the work 
was the Rev. Stephen Hislop. 

Born in 1817 at Duns, he was from boyhood a student 
of nature. At the close of his theological career he 

resolved, under the influence of Dr. Wilson, 
nine ee to become a missionary, After ordination 
and marriage, he sailed for India, reaching 
Bombay in December 1844. Accompanied by Dr. 
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Murray Mitchell, he proceeded through Poona and 
Jalna to Nagpur, a six weeks’ march of 600 miles, the 
* emen on horseback, Mrs. Hislop in a palanquin. 
Captain Hill and other Christian officials gave them 
a warm weleome. Then without delay they drew up 
their plans for the future conduct of the Mission. 
§ 3. At first for a very short time Hislop had the 
assistance of three Germans, the survivors of a Mission 
colony amongst the aboriginal Gonds, which 


First efforts. ° 
was swept off by cholera ere their house was 


built. 

A pious corporal was also bought out of the army 
for £40, and placed in charge of a school at Kampti, 
where he taught for six years. Some Christian officers 
had been conducting a small Mission school at Kampti, 
which they handed over to Hislop. It had about 100 
pupils, Hislop paid regular visits to Kampti to con- 
duct services, and in little over a year after his arrival 
had the joy of reaping his first-fruits in the baptism of 
two Tamil low-caste men. Others soon followed, till 
in five years there was at Kampti a church membership 
of 28, F 

But the main attack of the Mission was to be on 
Nagpur city. In May 1846, with fear and trembling, 
Hislop opened his first boys’ school in the city in 
the same street in whieh the Raja’s palace was. Re- 
ferring to this, an unfriendly British Resident said: 
“You have taken the bull by the horns.” But the 
bold policy proved a safe one. Soon there were 70 
pupils. 

Farly in 1847 the Mission was reinforced by the 
arrival of another missionary, Rev. RK. Hunter, M.A., 
the ablest student of Aberdeen of his day. 

This same year saw also the ingathering of the first 
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Maratha convert —Yadoji. He received his first 
impressions through reading a Marathi - 
translation of a ghildren’s lesson - book ~ - 
containing stories of Christ; so that when" 
Hislop in his first tour met him, he was able to lead 
him into fuller light. 

Next year the fight for toleration and freedom of 
conscience began in right earnest. Two low-caste boys 
were admitted to the Nagpur school. 
Thereupon some Brahman boys, in bigotry 
and pride, left the school and went to tell 
the authorities and the chief priests. These promptly 
issued an order that all Brahman pupils should be 
withdrawn. But there was one boy, Baba Pandurang, 
nearly fifteen years of age, who, being a Christian at 
heart, pined for more instruction. So he returned to 
school, and persisted in coming till expelled from his 
father’s house. The lad took refuge in the Mission 
house, and applied for baptism. When his relatives 
failed to coerce his conscience, the Raja applied through 
the British Resident for the surrender of the lad. On 
being handed over he was imprisoned, and placed 
with murderers. and -adulterers, Hislop appealed to 
the Kast India Company, but received no answer; 
so he appealed next through the Calcutta Press to 
the public conscience. At last, after being kept in 
prison one hundred and ten days, the lad was allowed 
to go home as an out-caste. Five years later he was 
baptized, and became for several years a preacher of 
Christ. 

At the close of 1851 there was another brief but 
sharp conflict. An evangelist selling tracts was seized 
and taken before the chief justice of the State. There 
Hislop pleaded for liberty of conscience with such skill, 
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that the man was set free, and liberty to sell Christian 
books was formally granted. , 
‘= Two years later came the final struggle. Ganu 
Lingapa, a Telugu, had applied for baptism at the 
Mission house. Hislop consulted the Resi- 
ea dent, who promised to confer with the 
Raja. Meantime some hundreds of the 
inquirer’s relatives and caste-people made an assault on 
the Mission house. 

Ganu finally became afraid at the threats of his 
relatives to kill themselves, to kill him, and to injure 
the missionaries, and gave himself up to the mob. For 
this riot the ringleaders were punished, and the Raja 
paid £85 as compensation for injuries done by his 
people to the Mission. 

In this same year the Raja died, a debauchee, without 

* heir; so the kingdom lapsed to the supreme Govern- 
ment, and was henceforth directly under British rule 
The transfer was not effected without a riot, in which 
Hislop, mistaken for a Government official, was nearly 
murdered. 

In the future, so far as political interference went, 
there was perfect freedom for any native to confess 
Christ. 

$4. In the days of the Mutiny, Nagpur stood in 
considerable peril from its isolation, and from the fact 

that its troops were ready to mutiny. 
pie Beay But the Europeans little dreamed of real 
danger; yet plans were all ready to massacre them. 
These, however, were revealed to Ifislop by Feiz Buksh, 
an old Mohammedan gentleman, whose son was a pupil 
in Hislop’s school. He could not bear the thought that 
his son’s respected teacher should be massacred. Next 
morning Hislop informed the authorities. A sudden 
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alteration in the time of the plot was made known 
at the eleventh hour. Sceing their intentions were 
discovered, the mutincers were afraid, and did not” 
attack, If they had, they would have been easily 
successful. 

Thus Nagpur was saved. Had it fallen, Haidarabad 
was ready to rise at once, and Madras was ready to 
follow. And in that case Britain’s task might have 
heen to reconquer India, and not simply Bengal and 
the North-West Provinces. 

But Nagpur saved the situation, and this was due in 
some measure to the Christian missionary and the 
influence of his education !? 

$5. The Rey. R. ILunter having resigned in 1857, 
the Rev. Jolin Cooper was transferred from Madras in 

1858. About this time a spacious building, 
ouanker in the gift of Miss Mary Barclay of Edinburgh, 

was erected in the city, to consolidate and 
advance the growing educational work. 

During the ten years 1852-62, the native Church 
increased from 39 to 138 members and adherents. 

There scemed now a grand prospect of successful 
work before Hislop and his young fellow-labourer, but 
it was planned otherwise. 

In September 1863, Hislop and the Governor went 
to examine some ancient stone circles, 20 miles south 

of Nagpur. The Governor returned alone 
pane to camp, while Hislop waited to examine 

a native school. It was dark when he 
started to ride home. Far away on the hills a storm 
had caused a sudden fiood on a small stream, and Hislop, 
expecting to find it shallow, had ridden right in. He 
was drowned, and his body was found some hours after. 

1 See Life of Hislop by Dr. George Smith, C.I.E., chap. vi. 
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He was one of the most gifted and accomplished of 
men, “While still in his prime, he had become a 
shining light and power for good; and had he lived 
he would have become an instrument of incalculable 
benefit to the people” (Men and Events of my Time in 
India, by-Sir R. Temple). 

§ 6. The burden now fell on the shoulders of Mr. 
Cooper, To assist him, Mr. Young, a trained teacher, 
arrived in the beginning of 1864, and 
Mr. Dalziell and the Rev. James Dawson 
followed at the close of the same year. 

Jn 1866, Mr. Dawson proceeded to Chindwara, a town 
80 miles north of Nagpur, in a district where a large 
Migsionto Dumber of aboriginal Gonds dwelt. After 
Gonds at many years of earnest, faithful, self-denying 
Chindwara. Jv}our with few visible results, Mr. Dawson 
died at lis post in 1884, The Mission was then handed 
over to the Swedish Missionary Society, 

A similar policy was afterwards adopted with the 
Kampti station, which in 1889 was handed over to the 
American M, K. Mission. ‘Lo complete the list of 
changes, it should be added that the Rey. D. Whitton 
arrived in 1869; while in 1876, after twelve years of 
unremitting toil in helping to lay the foundation on 
which the College was afterwards to be reared, Mr, 
Dalziell died of cholera. 

§ 7, Right through the seventies, under Messrs. Cooper 
and Whitton, the High School grew in numbers and 
High School influence, At last, in 1883, they resolved to 
becomesa take a forward step. A class for the First 
College. Arts Examination of the College Curriculum 
was added. ‘Two ycars later, when Dr. Robertson and 
Mr. bremner joined the Mission, B.A. classes were 
added. 
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The College, affiliated to Calcutta University, was 
named the “ Hislop College.” 

The old buildings had become unsafe, and were also ~~~ 
inadequate, so a new College building was erected, at 
a cost of £2800, and publicly opened by the Chief 
Commissioner or Governor in August 1890. Before the 
building was opened, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper had to bid 
farewell to India. A saintly missionary and a steadfast, 
kindly friend, he left fragrant memories behind him. 

The new buildings proved a source of attraction. 
Next year the Junior First Arts Class trebled its 

numbers, On Mr. Cooper's retiral, Mr. 
Laid Whitton became Principal. Under his wise 

guidance and influence the Ilislop College 
has gone on increasing in numbers and in spiritual 
influence. Some of the students have been baptized ; 
a large number are secret disciples, aud others are at 
present inquirers. ‘To complete the usefulness of the 
College, two hostels or residences for students were 
added in 1896. One is for Hindus and Mohammedans. 
It was built at a cost of £1150, subseribed chiefly by 
Hindu gentlemen and former students. It can accommo- 
date 60 students. The other, for Christian boys, was 
opened first in a rented building, the rent being met for 
five years by £200 received from an unknown donor. 

By the efforts of Dr. Robertson, about £940 were 
raised in 1899, and with this a suitable compound and 
bungalow were bought, and a bright, airy 
hostel erected. The boarders have inereased 
to 23 at the present time. In all about 45 lads, 
some of whom are good Mission workers, have passed 
through the hostel. Many of them trace the beginnings 
of their spiritual life to its influence. 

§ 8. But the history of the College does not exhaust 
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the history of the Mission. Nagpur has been called a 
“Model Mission”; all kinds of work are 
caro carried on both among men and women. 
The expansion of the educational work left 
little time for vernacular preaching ; hence in 1890 the 
Rev, J. Douglas was transferred from Bhandara to give 
his whole time to this department of the work in Nagpur. 
One of his carly acts was to open a shop for the sale 
of Christian books in a main street. This was evidently 
felt by the Hindus to be a dangerous weapon ; for they 
opened a similar shop to sell Hindu literature just across 
the street ! 

With the aid of native preachers, regular preaching 
in the streets was carried on. This roused opposition 
and even violence. Hindu preachers started rival 

. Incetings alongside, giving 2 tirade against Christianity, 
and hawked pamphlets about the streets with a caricature 
of the gospel. In 1892 no small stir was caused through 
a Brahman youth asking baptism. Next year the 
opposition still continued. Policemen were often 
necessary to keep the peace. Mr. Douglas discovered 
that three of them who had been keeping order had been 
so impressed with the gospel messages which they over- 
heard, that they left the police force and went to other 
places to be baptized in quietness, for fear of their 
relatives. Day schools for the low-caste boys, Mahars 
and sweepers, have also been opened, and several Mahars 
in Nagpur city have heeome Christians, 

$9, In addition to exacting duties in the College, Dr. 
Robertson, with his native Christian“assistant, Dr. Ratan 

Singh, has spent two and a half hours each 
morning in medical mission work. In 
November 1887 he hired a three-roomed 
house in the city as a dispensary. In March 1890 a 
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suitable building was provided at a cost of £200, and 
opened by A. H. L. Fraser, Esq. This resulted in more 
work being done and better done than before. In the~ 
first year there were 5563 patients, while last year there 
were 8500. 

In conjunction with: the medical missionaries at 
Bhandara and Wardha and the Zenana medical mission- 
aries in Nagpur, Dr. Robertson has assisted in the 
training of medical catechists. 

The Doctor has had the joy of seeing fruit in this 
medical work. Amongst other cases, in 1892 two 
families were baptized who received impressions here ; 
in 1896 a Brahman lad, « patient, on declaring his 
purpose to become a Christian, was placed under close 
surveillance for four months, Ife escaped, and, coming 
straight to the Mission, was baptized. 

Dr. Robertson also founded the Nagpur Y.M.C.A., 
and while on furlough raised £1000 for the crection 
of a suitable Y.M.C.A. building. This now 
occupies a central position in Nagpur, and 
is doing good work among the European and native 
Christian young men. 

$10, All these various methods find the completion of 
their purpose jn the growth of a vigorous Indian Church, 
The present pastor, Rev. P. Timothy, 
was ordained in 1884. Then there were 
74 members and 83 adherents, old and 
young ; now there are 240 members and 130 adherents 
in all. “They are drawn from all classes of society, 
and present a picture of social union which Hindus 
and Mohammedans are vainly trying to find on 
other than Christian lines. A large proportion are 
well educated, and this with their growing numbers is 
giving them influence in the community.” 
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In 1888, A. H. L. Fraser, Esq., an elder in the Indian 
congregation, with his fellow-elders thought the time 
had come to have a church within the city of Nagpur. 
The foundation-stone was laid in February 1895 at the 
jubilee of the Mission, and the handsome new church 
(called the Cooper Memorial Chureh) was opened at the 
end of the year, With this equipment, outward and 
inward, the Nagpur church may look forward to a 
hopeful future. 

As has been stated, the Nagpur Mission has been 
called a “ Model Mission.” One element in this is the 
generous support given to it at different 
ie tape times by Christian officials in Government 

service, from the days of its founder to 
the present time. The Mission in recent years owes 
very much to the influence and devotion of the Hon, 
A. H. L. Fraser, Esq., C.S.1., now Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. 


Past StafP 
Appointed 
1844. Rev. S. Hislop, M.A. . « died 1863 
1846. ys, R. Hunter, M.A., Lb. D. resigned 1857 
1858 . » J. G. Cooper hy 1890 
1864 » J. Dawson . : . died 1885 
1893 >> J. Lendrum, M. A. » resigned 1899 
(Unordained] 
1864. Mr. W. Young . é Peery 1875 
1864. sy J. Dalziell . i . . died 1876 
1875. 4, J. 0, Clubh. é . resigned 1879? 
1876. » P. Nordfors zi r es 1885 


1885. »» J. Bremner, M.A. er 1892 


CHAPTER VIII1 


IN THE VILLAGES OF CENTRAL INDIA 


IGHT along the Nagpur railway line there are 

R extensive rural Missions clustered round the 

five towns of Bhusiwal, Amraiiti, Wardha, 
Nagpur, and Bhandira. 

Bhandara and Wardha are 40 miles east and west 
of Nagpur respectively, while still farther away to the 
west are Amravti and Bhusiwal. These two towns are 
in the Berar district. 


THE BERAR MISSION 


§ 1. The capital of this district is Amraiti, in the 
centre of the cotton region of India. Thirty years 
ago, in 1871, Dr. Sheshadri engaged the 
Rev. Sidoba Misal, a convert. of the Ameri- 
can Mission, and stationed him here, 

“Tmagine a tall, portly man, with broad, sagacious 
face, and humorous twinkle in the eyes. He wears 
neither trousers, stockings, nor what we should call 
shoes, but retains his picturesque native dress; on his 
head a turban, white, red, or orange ; round his waist the 
dhotar, which is wound round and round the loins, 
forming at first a sort of petticoat, and then has an end 
tucked up between the legs in such a fashion that the 
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whole looks like a pair of knickerbockers; over this a 
white coat, and round his shoulders a white cotton 

esearf.” Such is our grand old missionary in the Berar 
district. 

In 1888 the Christians at Amraiiti, numbering 61, 
of whom 30 were communicants, were organized into 
a congregation, and elders elected. Four years later. 
the late Rev. T. Shivram, a convert of Sheshadri, was 
ordained as pastor. There is a school for hoys and one 
for girls here. ‘ 

Over 100 miles westward is Bhusiwal, the railway 
junction where the Nagpur line leaves the main trunk 
of the Creat Indian Peninsular Railway. The Mission 
here is an offshoot of the Amraiiti Mission, and has 
recently been in the personal charge of the Rev. S. Misal. 

The native Church here is as yet small in numbers. 
There is a girls’ school and a boys’ school, and regular 
bazar. preaching. An interesting feature of the work 
is the sale of Gospels and Christian literature by a 
colporteur at the large railway station. He finds a 
fairly good ‘sale among the thousands of natives that 
daily pass in the trains from all parts of India. 


BHANDARA MISSION | 


Present Sta? 
Appointed 
1888 . . » Rey. J. Sandilands, M.A., M.D. 


§ 2, Another offshoot of the Nagpur Mission is found 
at Bhandara, the chief town in a district to the east of 
Nagpur. 

In size the district is 4000 square miles, or about 
twice as large as Perthshire. It contains nearly 700,000 
inhabitants, residing in 1612 villages. 
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The district is picturesque: one-third of it is jungle. 
A striking feature is the large number of tanks of water. 
“As for the people, if they are to be judged by thein— 
proverbs, their character is open to improvement ; for 
the favourite Bhandara proverb is, ‘ Deceit is the perfec- 
tion of wisdom.’ ” 

Bhandira town is 40 miles cast of Nagpur, and six 
mailes from the railway station. It has about 15,000 
inhabitants, 

The Mission here is a pleasing illustration of what 
the Indian Christians themselves can do to extend the 
kingdom of Christ. Back in the seventies a native 
Christian family settled there; and from this small 
beginning has sprung a native congregation and an 
organised Mission. For some years the Christians, 
aided by some European officials, worked alone, After- 
wards they invited the Nagpur Mission to take charge 
of the work. So Bhandira was made a regular station 
in 1881, The Rev. D. Whitton went for a year, and 
then was succeeded by the Rev. J, Douglas. 

This Mission owes much of its prosperity and influence 
to Rao Saheb Rangrao, a pleader there, the son of an 
‘Aafroma American Mission pastor. He gave the 
Ohristian bungalow in which the missionary lived ; 
lawyer: he has generously aided school work, and 
he frequently conducts services in the absence of the 
missionary. 


Mr. Douglas had three boys’ schools and 
one for girls. The latter had been a 
Government one, but was handed over to 

the Mission. 
After the transfer of the girls’ school, false reports 
were circulated to the effect that sweetmeats containing 
cooked rice had been given to the girls to destroy their 


Rev. J. Dougtas’ 
work, 
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caste. About the same time a boy disappeared, and it 
was rumoured that the missionary had kidnapped him. 
Yet in spite of such alarming canards the school grew. 
This year there are five schools in suitable buildings 
with over 500 pupils, an inspiring contrast to the first 
small school of six boys meeting in a mud hut. 

A fine Mission hall, an ornament to the town, was 
erected through the liberality of a New Year's Offering 
by the young people of the Free Church. 

Considerable tours were also made in the cold season 
through the district. In these both the magic lantern 
and colportage had a prominent part. The audience at 
a lantern meeting, when the men are home after the 
day’s work, and the women under cover of the darkness 
steal out to sce the pictures, may mount up to 700 
persons. 

At-the end of 1888, Mr. Douglas having been trans- 
ferred to Nagpur, the Rey. Dr. Sandilands, M.A., was 

appointed, through the generosity of the 
See rae: late Rey. R. W. Barbour of Bonskeid, as the 

first medical missionary to that district. In 
1889 a dispensary was begun in the hall in the heart of 
the town. Then in 1895, through the influence of the 
Chief Commissioner, a site for a small hospital was 
secured. Without loss of time a hospital in working 
order was an accomplished fact. The cases reported for 
1901 numbered 11,648. 

In the villages the medical missionary has a grand 
field. There superstitious rites, charms, amulets, and 
magic arts have full sway. Hence European medical 
skill which can alleviate or heal sickness, is a wonderful 
key to unlock prejudiced hearts. For three or four 
months each year, tours have been made in Bhandara 
district. The camp is pitched near a central village 
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under a spreading tree. In the morning the doctor 
and his assistants go to the nearest villages. After 
preaching they make it known. that the Doctor Saheb 
will treat patients at his tent. 

All the afternoon the patients are there, sitting on 
their heels, waiting their turn. While they are waiting, 
the catechists again use their opportunity to tell of 
the Great Healer. 

_ Later on in the evening comes the lantern meeting. 
After three or four days the camp is shifted, and the 
same scene is repeated. Thus by his skill and by his 
message the medical missionary has unique opportun- 
ities of commending his Master. 

(For Orphanage work at. Bhanditra, see Chap. 1X.) 


WARDHA MISSION 


Present Staff 
Appointed 7 
1889 . . : P Rey. Dr. Revie, M.B., C.M. 


§ 3. The next extension of the Nagpur Mission was 
made possible through a generous offer by J. T. Morton, 
Esq., of London, to provide the salary of a medical 
missionary with that of two native assistants for three 
years for a Mission in the most needy part of Central 
India, 

To this work the Rev. Dr. Revie was appointed in 
1889. The exact location was not at first fixed ; but a 
providential opening indicated the town of Wardha as 
the most suitable for the headquarters of the Mission. 

. Forty years previously, Hislop on a tour in this 
region had revealed the geological wealth of the 


- 


district. It is the coal region of Central India. From - 


Wardha, which is on the Nagpur main line, a branch 
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railway runs south for 40 miles to Hinganghat, a 
cotton centre, and te Wardra, where the chief coal- 
pits are. 

The district of Wardha contains 2400 square miles ; 
and a population of 400,000 in 908 towns and 
villages. : 

Here, again, as in the case of Bhandara, the Mission 
to some extent owes its origin to an Indian Christian. 
A Mr. Roderick, employed on the railway at Wardha, 
begged a visit from the Rev. D. Whitton of Nagpur. 
This unexpected letter was a reminder of the “man of 
Macedonia” and his “Come over and help us.” So 
Mr. Whitton went, and met other Christians also. He 
found that his friend had been visiting and preaching - 
in the neighbourhood with acceptance. The place 
seemed ripo for a Mission. This visit occurred in the 
very week in which Dr. Revie was appointed to “a 
needy placo in Central India.” 

Later, a bungalow on a good site, with eight or nine 
acres of ground, was purchased. Thus in everything 
the way was prepared for Dr. and Mrs. Revie when 
they arrived in December 1889. 

For two years the dispensary was in an outhouse of 
the bungalow ; then a native house and an old cowshed 
in the Brahman quarter of the town were secured. But 
the waiting-room was dark and damp, while in the 
rainy scason the water came dropping through the 
roof on to the doctor's table! 

In 1895 a new dispensary with a good hall was 
erected on the main road between the station and the 
town. ; 

All this new work was not carried on without 
opposition. Parties of educated young Hindus inter- 
rupted the preachers in the street. They bought 
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Gospels and tracts only to tear them up in the face 
of preacher and audience. 

In 1893 a school was opened at a village called 
Nalwadi, Next year a native of this village, employed 
as an assistant teacher in another school, was baptized. 
At once the school emptied and came to an untimely 
end. Even in Wardha, because of this, the Mahar caste 
would scarcely send their children to the school there. 
But such opposition is better than indifference. 

Through the exertion of a native Christian guard, 
a school was opened at Wardra in the coal region, 
and services are conducted by Dr. Revie or his 
catechists. 

The year 1895 was made memorable by the death of 
Mrs. Revie, who had worked swith success amongst the 
women in Wardha, 

In this year also the municipality made over an old 
block of houses to be used as a Leper Asylum. The 
number of lepers in that region is con- 
siderable. The expenses of this branch 
of work are all defrayed by the “ Mission 
to Lepers.” The number of inmates fluctuates con- 
siderably. In 1900 there were 24 inmates, of whom 
five were baptized. 

While on furlough in 1898, Dr. Revie, collected 
£1000 for the building of his Medical Mission Hospital. 
This has now been erected, and was opened by the Chief 
Commissioner in September 1901. It provides aceom- 
modation for 20 patients, and has an operating room 
and other necessaries. It is already doing much useful 
work, over 60 patients having been treated since its 
opening up to the close of 1901. 

A native congregation was formed in Wardha in 1901, 
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NAGPUR RURAL MISSION 
Present Staff 
Rey. J. Douglas, M.A. 


§ 4. Preaching in the towns and villages near Nagpur 
has always been carried on by the Nagpur missionaries 
and their catechists. The Rev. J. Cooper and the 
Rey. D, Whitton made long tours in the cold season, 
preaching the gospel in far-off villages; but as the 
pressure of the work in Nagpur city increased, these 
tours became less and less frequent. So it was resolved 
that the Rev. J. Douglas should be set apart for this 
work. In one of his first tours in 1891, Mr. Douglas 
visited a large village 18 miles north-west of Nagpur, 
called Dhapawada. In it, and one or two neighbour- 
ing villages, he found some men who had been 
baptized twenty years before, and who had formed 
the nucleus of a native Church, No Christian teacher 
was ever settled amongst them. For five years they 
remained steadfast ; then in the face of persecution, and 
with no one to help them, their courage failed, and they 
conformed in many respects to heathen ways. But not 
wholly, for a much-worn Marathi pulpit Bible was 

shown him; while again one old man— 
mere Arjuna—had evidently taught the members 

of his own family the leading truths of the 
gospel. Thus there was a small community already 
predisposed to Christianity. 

As Mr. Douglas proceeded to the next village to see 
a man who had been baptized long ago, this testimony 
to the man was given him : “Sakharam does not worship 
idols. He calls them mere stones. On Sundays he 
does worship, and reads a book he has.” 
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So in 1892 and. afterwards Christian agents were 


settled and schools opened in four different villages. 
Tn two of them, boys of good caste attend the school ; 
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in the other two it is only the low-caste boys who 
come, there being already Government schools in them. 

Yet a field so long neglected produced its weeds as 
well as its fruit. In 1894 there were many discourage- 
ments, and these seemed to be crowned by an outbreak 
of cholera. A medical student was sent out who 
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rendered great service. This did more than anything 
else to remove prejudice and promote a kindly ‘feeling. 
Thus, once again, out of the bitter came forth sweet. 

In 1897, through famine relief operations, the hearts 
of the people were greatly touched. In December, at a 
memorable meeting, three of the old Chris- 
tians who had relapsed made a public con- - 
fession of their sin, while seven others were 
baptized for the first time. 

‘In 1900, during the famine, Mr. Douglas began relief 
kitchens in two large villages, Mohpa and Saoner. At 
the close of the famine, through an appeal issued by 
A. Hi. L. Fraser, Esq., Chief Commissioner of the 
é Central Provinces, funds were provided to 
Mew openings. erect schoolhouses in each, sad poe for 
catechist and teacher. So these two new places have 
been permanently occupied by the heralds of the gospel. 
In the town of Kalmeshwar, a medical catechist, Mr. J. 
Misal, was placed in 1898, who reported 4964 cases 
attended to during 1901. He holds dispensary twice a 
week at Kalmeshwar, and on the other week-days goes 
with his medicine-chest to other villages three or four 
miles off.” He has already gained much influence among 
the people. 


A memorable 
service, 


CHAPTER IX 


MIDST FAMINE AND PLAGUE 


§1. HE periodie famines in India are not due, as 
4 some have tried to make out, to the mis- 
management of the Government, whose 
jurisdiction, however paternal and extensive, 
hardly extends to the control of the weather! The 
northern half of India with the west coast depends for 
its rainfall on the S.W. wind or monsoon, 
fansos of which brings rain from the iniddle of June 
to the end of September. When this wind 
fails to bring a proper amount of rain, and that, too, 
well distributed over the season, then famine ensues, 
The other fact, that the great inajority of the inhabitants 
«depend for support on agriculture, accounts 
for the severity and the far-reaching con- 
sequences of famine when it docs come. 

The following quotation from an article in the 
Nineteenth Century (March 1902) by an Indian official 
illustrates how famine affects the people: “In August 
1896 there was heavy rain; but it was the last effort 
of that year’s monsoon. A month later the ground had 
been baked dry by the powerful sun of early autumn. 
The autumn crops withered as they stood, and sowings 
for the crop of the following spring became impossible. 
Under these circumstances the first thing that happens 
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is that the whole class of agricultural labourers are 
thrown out of employ. Simultaneously, from appre- 
hension of the failure of the crops, prices are sent up 
with a bound, and the entire hand-to-mouth part of the 
population finds itself in course of a few days face to 
face with want. . . . Then it passes on to the artisans 
and the petty shopkeepers who depend on the custom 
of these classes.” 

Thus began a famine affecting 60 millions of people 
over an area of 400,000 square miles, It was felt right 
across the centre of India from Bengal to Gujerat. 

In 1899-1900 another failure of rain produced a 
famine felt over most of the Maratha country. The 
country had not recovered from the last famine, when 
once again one quarter of the entire population of India 
was affected. The loss to the crops was estimated at 
50 million pounds sterling, in addition to the loss of 
some millions of cattle. Government spent seven 
million pounds sterling in relief, 

§ 2. In 1896, when the signs of famine first proclaimed 
themselves, it was found that another enemy, scarcely 
less formidable, had taken lodgment in the 
city of Bombay. “The plague” has been, 
and is, a mystery of mysteries, in respect to its origin, 
spread, and treatment. When the disease first spread 
in Bombay, a hopeless panic seized the people; in a few 
weeks about 400,000 persons fled from the city. 

Amongst a population averse to any Government 
measures of interference, it spread apace till about 20,000 
people died in the first six months. 

It spread to Poona in 1897, where about 100,000 
persons fled. At Alibag a population of 6000 was 
in a fortnight reduced by flight to less than 1000. 
Then the destroyer went into the villages, and the 
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destruction was wholesale; the weekly death-roll for 
the Bombay Presidency from plague alone being as high 
as 10,000. 

The people do not now flee as before, they have become 
accustomed to it; but its fatality is not lessened. Some 
65 to 75 per cent. of native cases are fatal. The death- 
rate in Poona in autumn 1899, reckoned on the actual 
population left in the city, was over 500 per 1000 per 
annum } 

§ 3. The effect of the famines and of plague on India 
was made manifest by the 1901 Census returns. The 

increase of population is some 24 millions 
renee death- joss than it should have been! How much 

is due to actual deaths and how much to a 
diminished birth-rate is not yet known; but directly 
and indirectly this vast loss remains. 

§ 4, What is the bearing of all this on our Mission 
work? In Western India much of it has been thrown 
out of gear. In 1897 the Wilson College on account of 
plague had to be closed ; when it reopened it had but 
one-sixth of its normal attendance. Its numbers in 
subsequent years were much better, but still on a 
reduced scale, This, of course, involved a great loss in 
fees. So, too, in other places; most of the schools in 
Poona have been shut three or four months each year 
since 1897. | 

But both famine and plague have brought new 
opportunities and new responsibilities. 

In some instances missionaries were intrusted with 
the oversight of plague relief measures. This brought 
them closer both to Government and to the 
people. At Alibag, Mr. Brown was able to 
induce half the population to be inoculated ; at Wardha 
Dr. Revie took charge of the Charitable Relief Fund ; 
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while at Poona Miss Ligertwood supervised a women’s 
Segregation Camp. 

It was, however, chicfly in famine relief measures 
that a door of usefulness opened wide. For one of the 
sad features of the famine history is the 
apathy of the Hindus, on the whole, to the 
sufferings of their fellow-countrymen. 

Editors of the native press wrote openly, “Let the 
children die—better to die than to fall into the hands 
of the missionaries and become Christians.” But for 
once the editors, who were not themselves on starvation 
diet, and who did not start “Famine Funds,” went un- 
heeded. Perishing adults and children were glad to 
come to the missionary, Christian and foreigner though 
he was, for they were sure of help. 

In the Nagpur village Mission, Mr. Douglas, both in 
1897 and 1900, opened Relief Kitchens in several 

villages in charge of his teachers and 
aware preachers. Daily in cach of four villages 

from 200 to 250 persons sat down to a meal 
of cooked rice. ‘These kitchens were the only obstacle 
between the people and death.” He also, out of the 
Imperial Charitable Relief Fund, clothed many hundreds 
of naked persons, 

On a smaller scale, relief operations were also 
carried on at Poona and in the Konkan. 

At Bhandara, in 1897, an Orphanage was established, 
and a start made with 50 boys. Jn 1898, when the 
Government pvorhouses were closed, a 
large addition was made to the Mission 
Orphanage; the Government also making a grant 
towards the support of the children. In 1900 other 
50 boys were taken in; while 1000 people daily 
received enough money to get a meal. 


Bindu apathy. 


At Bhandara. 
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But in the Maratha country no place was harder hit 
than our Jalna Mission. Besides Government relief 
works, the missionaries built a church and 
a hospital as famine works. For the aged 
and infirm Christians, relief was provided at Bethel. 
At Jalna a kitchen was opened, and 1200 persons daily 
received a cooked meal. Dr. Mowat’s hospital was 
crowded out with tho worst cases, Many people lived 
in the dry river-bed, near the place where the food was 
given out. At times Mr. I. B, Douglas went down 
with bullock carts to pick up the helpless, aud always 
found a dozen or more too weak to move. Before 
Dr. Mowat had time to sce them, two or three of the 
cartload would be dead. Daily for months the 
missionaries and their native Christian helpers moved 
amid such scenes of pathos and horror, listening to the 
continuous wail of suffering and despair. During the 
distribution of clothing in the Government poorhouse, 
the recipients fell at Dr. Mowat’s feet maintaining that 
the gods had come down to men in his person! 

The Viceroy has cordially acknowledged the co-opera- 
tion of missionaries in famine work, and their noble 
efforts, In the Central Provinces the Kaiser-i-hind 
silver medal was awarded to the Rev. J. Douglas, 
Nagpur. 

$5. One very visible result of this work has been 
that the missionaries are now trusted, and received with 
reverence and affection to which previously 
they were strangers. For two very marked 
illustrations of new openings, reference may be made to 
the Konkan Mission, where Mr. Brown has got access to 
a hill tribe called the Katkaris (see Chap. IV.) ; and also 
to the Nagpur rural work under Mr. Douglas (see Chap. 
VIIL. § 4.) 


At Jalna. 
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Besides these openings, there has been left to our 
peas Church a great legacy of orphans. At the 
orphans, close of 1901 the orphans in charge of the 

Maratha Missions were as follows :—~ 


BOYS. GIRLS, 
Bhandara , , we 4 .- 228 sa 
Nagpur. - ; - : av 155 
Wardha. 7 2 3 ‘ 4 Pee 
Jalna P 3 : . : 68 a7 
Poona é : 2 é = 27 10 
Bombay . ‘ . - % ae 3 


B27 + 245 =572 


These children have been cast on the care of the Church, 
and will require support for years to come. The cost of 
support varies in different places from £3, 10s. to £5 per 
annum, 

Their presence is forcing another great problem on 
the Church’s attention. What trades are to be taught 
to these children, so that in after life they may be self- 
supporting members of the Christian Church ? 

Everywhere industrial missions are springing up. It ° 
almost seems as if Christianity in India were going to 

promote an industrial revival. A special 
perros society, the Industrial Mission Aid Society, 

has been started by business men to run 
commercial enterprises on business lines, to teach native’ 
Christians trades, and to provide work for them. 
Whether in this line or in agricultural settlements, 
these children must be taught a means of livelihood. 
The problem is one which might profitably engage the 
attention of Christian business men in Scotland. The 
American Mission (A. B. F. M) has already taken the 
lead in sending out industrial experts to its mission 
field, and other societies are following its example. 


CHAPTER X 
ADEN—THE ARAB FOR CHRIST 


Present Staff 


Appointed 
1892 . : + Rev. J. C, Young, M.A., M.B., C.M. 
1898 . . + 5, J.B. Morris, L.R.C.S. and P. 


“‘Arabia’s desert ranger, 
To Him shall bow the knee.” 


§1. UT how shall they bow the knee, except 
p they hear? and how shall they hear, 
except a preacher be sent? 

For centuries the Christian Church sent 
no herald of the Cross to the world of Islam. In that 
world, nowhere are the followers of the prophet 
Mohammed wilder in their ignorance and in their 
bigotry than in Arabia. It is a no-man’s land, into 
which a Westerner dare not center; and in which, as one 
of our missionaries said a few years back, “if an Arab 
were to be baptized, I doubt if his life would be safe 
for twenty-four hours even in British Aden.” 

The first man in modern times to attempt an attack 
on this citadel of Islam was a young Scottish nobleman. . 

The Hon. Ion Grant Neville Keith-Faleoner 
Bon Ton Keith was the third son of the eighth Earl of 

Kintore. From his birth he seems te 
have been gracious ; marked as a boy for his truthful- 
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ness and self-sacrifice. At Cambridge University the 
remark was made of him, “I have often known young 
men who were candid, many who were devout, and 
many who were pleasant; but I can hardly remember 
any who united the three qualities so fully.” A 
champion in cycling and shorthand, an expert in 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, and, later, professor of 
Arabic, le seemed marked for a carcer of renown in the 
world of learning. But his heart was going out to the 
Arabs. The Life of Dr. Wilson, a visit to a Mission 
station in Egypt, the influence of General Gordon, and 
an appeal by General Haig, R.E.—all these led him to 
decide for a missionaty career in Arabia. In October 
1885 he and his wife landed in Aden to prospect. 
Aden itself is a dry, dreary place, barren and hot; 
the Gibraltar of the British Empire in Asia, a good 
centre of political influence for the opposite coast of 
Africa and the tribes of Southern Arabia. Ion Keith- 
Falconer selected Sheikh Othman, a town 
ote, a few miles out of Aden, as the base of 
his Mission, as having a better and qooler 
climate, as having plenty of water and room for sites, 
as being nearer the interior, and more truly native in its 
situation and surroundings. These arrangements made, 
he returned to Scotland and offered his services as well 
as provision for a medical colleague to our Church. 
The medical missionary was Dr. Cowen. On 8th 
December 1886, Keith-Falconer with his party landed 
a second time at Aden. Visits to the interior, 
attendance on the dispensary patients, personal dealing - 
with the Bedouins, filled up cach day. A camel-ride to 
the interior resulted in his first attack of fever, and 
others followed in quick succession. He longed for 
health to be at the patients who flocked to the dispens- 
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ary, but it was not to be granted him. On the 11th 
May 1887, “God’s finger touched him, and he slept.” 

As he pleaded and prayed in life for Arabia, so the 
example of his devotion and self-sacrifice plead with us 
still on behalf of the sons of Ishmael. Dr. Cowen was 
also invalided Home, and so the first chapter in the 
history of the Mission closed. 

§ 2. “A great price had been paid—a noble life had 
been sacrificed, but it purchased for the Church a 
lasting title to Southern Arabia”; and the Church 
quickly tovk steps to make good her title. 

In 1888, Dr. Paterson tovk over the medical work, 
and later on in the year he was joined by the Rev. 
W. R. Gardner, M.A. In September, Keith-Falconer’s 
dream of an Orphanage school was realised in a most 
unexpected way. The British Resident offered the 
Mission some Galla children who had been 
rescued by a gunboat from slave dhows. 
Sixty-two were adopted, of whom fully one-third were 
girls, Tiley showed themselves fairly intelligent, and 
some decidedly clever. After a few months, teachers 
who knew their language were obtained. But the 
climate of Aden proved too unhealthy for them, and in- 
1890 it was finally decided to remove them to Lovedale. 
Thus closed a second episode in the history of the Mission. 

§ 3. The last ten years have been years of steady 
plodding work; trying to break up hard fallow soil, 
and sow the seed of the word. There has been much 
sickness and change iu the Mission staff; but medical 
work and preaching have gone steadily on. The 

school has been somewhat intermittent. 
Bien, In 1891, Mr. Gardner reported that it. 
failed, not through competition, but from 
sheer ignorance and want of desire to learn. Frequent 


Galla children, 
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tours have been made a short distance inland. Mr. 
Gardner found the magic lantern and Bible pictures a 
great attraction and help in these tours. 

In January 1893 the Rev. Dr. Young, M.A., arrived 
in guccession to Dr. Paterson, who had gone to Hebron. 
-3w.1895, Dr. W. D. Miller was appointed to succeed 
‘Mr. Gardner, who had resigned. Within two years 
., the. loss of his wife and repeated attacks of fever 

“caused Dr. Miller to leave. His place was taken by 
Dr. J. R. Morris, who with his wife and Dr. Young 
constitute the present staff. 

In 1893 a Presbyterian service in English was begun 
at Steamer Point with an average attendance of 65. 
The success of this service led to the appointment of 

Dr. Young as Presbyterian chaplain to the 
thaeioey. troops. A church to accommodate upwards 

of 200 persons was built in 1897 at a cost 
of £600. The vestry is open during the day as a 
yeading-room for the use of soldiers. This work, while 
a serious addition to the medical demands on the two 
missionaries, yet supplies a wholesome spiritual tonic 
during the days of hard pioneer work amongst the 
Arabs. 

With two doctors at work, the fame of the Mission 
has spread far and wide. The following extract from 
one report gives a picture of no mean medical work. 
“One woman, a sheikh’s wife, was brought 
three weeks’ journey on a camel to have a 
labial tumour—the size of her head—exeised. One 
man came over from Somaliland to be under my care, 
and I excised his elbow-joint, and this gave him the 
use of his arm. From the throat of an Abyssinian 
woman [ removed a large tumour which threatened 
to choke her. A young Somali diving boy, who was 
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terribly wounded by a shark while diving for money, 
having been brought to me, I amputated one of his 
legs, and so dressed the other that he can now run about 
on crutches.” 

Services such as these must produce very grateful 
hearts, and hearts that would believe the gospel which 
is given with the healing, if they only dared. 

One man who was anxious to learn got a copy of the 
New Testament. But he was warned in Aden that if 
he read any more out of the book, evil would come to 
him; so he and his friends publicly burned their Serip- 
tures in one of the Aden thoroughfares. 

In 1898 there was famine in the interior. At 
the Mission house at Sheikh Othman 1000 persons 
were fed twice a day. The attendances at the dis- 
pensary rose to nearly 18,000. On his return from 
furlough in 1900, Dr. Young organised an industrial 
school. Thus by every possible avenue of approach, 
by famine relief and industrial school, by healing skill, 
by preaching and touring, by colportage, as well as by 
trying to elevate the standard of religion amongst their 
fellow-countrymen, the two medical missionaries are 
seeking to win an entrance for the gospel of Christ 
into Arabia. Here, if anywhere, they have gone forth 
sowing in tears; it is the Church’s business to pray 
that they may come again with rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them. 


Past Steg 
Appointed 
1885 . [lon. lon Keith-Falconer, M.A. died 1887 
1886 . Dr. 13. S. Cowen, M.B., C.M. resigned 1887 
1887. Rev. W. BR. Gardner, M.A. a » 1895 
1887.) “Dr. A. Paterson, M.B., C.M. . » ~=—:1891 
1895 . Key. W. D. Miller, M.B.,C.M. ,, 1897 
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POSTSCRIPT 


From the 1901 Census returns which have just been 
published, the following facts regarding Christians in 
the Bombay Presidency (not including the Central 
Provinces) are very noteworthy :— 

The Indian Christians number 180,841. Of these 
104,621 are Roman Catholics, and 76,220 Protestants. 
Ten years ago there were 112,834 Roman Catholics, 
and 16,469 Protestants. Thus the Protestant inerease 
is 375 per cent. 

Even if the 20,000 famine orphans be left out of 
account, the increase is still 250 per cent. 

As regards Kducation, the following table includes. 
all Christians :— 


Lirerate—able, or learning, to read and write 





| 1891. 1901. | Progress Variation. | 

ewes wees eee 

| n 9 “a ar 

| Hindu . + , 996,000 1,168,000 | 17 per cent. 
Mohammedan, | 168,000 : 187,000 | 15:45 

| Christian .° 47,000 | 68,000 34, 

| Parsi. «| 38,000 51,000 | 34) 5 | 


Otherwise, there are literate of the— 


Parsi. . : . . 65 per cent. 
Christian . z Z . 29 3 
Windus 2. BD, 
Mohammedan 2 “ . 4 - 


While, again, as to their knowledge of the English 
language, one Parsi out of every four, one Indian 
: 9% 
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Christian out of eighteen, one Hindu out of 250, and 
‘one Mohammedan out of every 500 can speak English. 
Such figures show that a strong tide towards 
Christianity has set in, and give both the missionaries 
on the field and the Churches of the West abundant 
cause for encouragement. and thanksgiving to God. 


(Adapted from Dnyanodaya, Bombay.) 


MORRISON AND GIRR LIMITED, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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PREFACE. 


In the handbook entitled 7he Story of Our Maratha 
Missions, no reference is made to the work of the 
Women’s Foreign Mission, which, as Mr. Torrance, the 
author, remarks. in his preface, “is now so extensive 
that it deserves a volume to itself.” The present hand- 
book tells the story of Women’s Work in the Maratha 
Country, in connection with the United Free Church of 
Scotland, and will, it is hoped, be found helpful, as a 
supplement to Mr. Torrance’s book. 

In addition to the books mentioned by him as 
supplying material for his Story, I have drawn largely 
from Woman’s Work in Heathen Lands, The Helpmeet, 
and the Women’s Missionary Magazine. 

I regret that, owing to lack of space, I have been 
unable to give more prominence to the work of our 
Indian Christian agents, without whom little progress 
could have been made; also that I could not mention 
the aid given in women’s work by many of the ordained 
missionaries, whose counsel, influence, and practical 


sympathy have been of the greatest value, 
C.W.C. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE 
MARATHA COUNTRY, 


== 


CHAPTER I. 
BEFORE THE DAWN, 


© | F one look unto the Jand, behold darkness and 
J sorrow, and the light is darkened in the heavens 
thereof” (Isa. y. 30). 
After fully fifty years of work for women in 
India, there are many encouraging facts regarding their 
condition on which the Christian mind loves 
to dwell. Here and there are women who 
have been enlightened and saved, and who 
are as lights shining in a dark place. But looking back, 
the prospect was gloomy beyond expression—not a ray of 
light to relieve the darkness and sadness of a woman’s 
lot. She was despised and distrusted, ignorant and 
superstitions, and content to have it so. 


Groas 
Darkness. 


Several communities occupy Western and Central 
India. The chief of these are the Mahrattas, who number 
about twenty million. Their language 
a . meg 
aerial Aico is Marathi. Hinduism, the religion they 


profess, is at the root of all the wrongs their women 
8 
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eniure, A Hindu, however, is often better than his 
teligion, and treats his wife kindly enough—in a way. 
The chief evils of their system are the marriage of girls 
in childhood, and condemning to perpetual widowhood 
girls whose husbands may have died before they had 
ever seen them. Among the Mahrattas the system of 
secluding women immediately after marriage is not so 
strict as with other races in India who were longer 
under the Mohammedan yoke, but that does not alter 
the fact that good caste Mehratta women are inaccessible 
to the ordinary means of evangelisation. They are very 
illiterate—not one woman in a million could read when 
mission work was begun—and knowledge is considered 
‘a dangerous possession. ‘To give knowledge to a 
woman,” say the Vedas, “is to put a knife into the 
hands of a monkey.” Withal, Hindu women are very 
religious. “ They eat religiously, they drink religiously, 
they bathe religiously, and they sin religiously.” What- 
ever may be said of the high ideals which Hinduism in 
its purity sets forth, the women know nothing of these. 
Their daily round of religious ceremonies is performed, 
and their numerous feasts and fasts are kept, in order to 
avert trouble which the gods are ever on the watch to 
send. Their religious knowledge consists, for the most 
part, of silly and often shameful stories of the gods, 
which the women recount to each other, and, alas, to 
their children! There is no thought of love, and little 
of truth or virtue, in a Hindu woman’s religion. 
Every fifth woman in India is a Moslem. They speak 
Hindustani or Urdu, and although, perhaps, not so 
degraded as Hindu women, are, as a rule, 
seamen very ignorant. The seclusion of the better 
class is very strict. After marriage, they are 
literally immured for life. A Moslem woman’s happi- 
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ness depends pretty much on her husband's temper. If 
she cooks his dinner well and pleases him otherwise, she 
will be petted, and may be even loved; on the other 
hand, her lord’s displeasure may mean desertion or 
divorce. A Mohammedan may have several wives, and 
may change them as often as he will. 

The creed of a Mohammedan woman is narrow, but 
she clings to it with great devotion. “There is one 
God and. Moliammed is His prophet,” and anything 
different is rank heresy not to.be tolerated. There is 
therefore much prejudice against Christianity. 

The Pargees are a small but influential community 
who originally came from Persia. Respect and honour 
Pare W towards women are inculcated in their 
‘Scriptures, and consequently the lot of 
Parsee ladies is an enviable one compared with that of 
their neighbours in India. They were ignorant enough, 
however, in the early part of last century. Now they 
ave, as a rule, well educated, and some of them are highly 
cultured. They have bright and vivacious manners, are 
liberal, kindly, and good-natured. They go about as 
freely as Europeans, and have adopted many English 
customs. Ladies and gentlemen eat at the same table, 
the ladies play tennis, ride bicycles, and read the latest 
Kinglish novels, 

Their religion is Zoroastrianism, but very little of it 
seems to satisfy them, and they are hard to move to an 
interest in Christianity. 

In Western India there are several divisions of 
the Abrahamic race, the most numerous being the Bene- 
bane tesa Israel, who number nearly ten thousand. 
Women. They say that their ancestors—seven men. 

and seven women—were shipwrecked on the 
coast of India twelve centuries ago. Landed among an 
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idolatrous people, they forgot Jehovah and fell into 
idolatry. Dr. Wilson was the means of restoring them 
to a purer form of worship, and to a sense of their high 
destiny as God’s chosen people. They do not now marry 
their daughters so early as Hindus do, and their women 
enjoy some freedom. ‘They are very superstitious, how- 
ever, and are much swayed by belief in charms, inclined 
to be quarrelsome too, and to take offence easily. They 
are interested in the Old Testament Scriptures, but, like 
all Jews, are slow to believe that their Messiah has 
come. 

It is obvious that very few of the women belonging 
to these communities could be reached through ordinary 
Need for missionary methods ; a special agency was 
‘Women’s neceasary; hence the women’s mission, 
Wore. women missionaries, and women’s work. 
The need for this work was, and is, clamant, not 
only for the sake of the women—and their souls are 
very precious in the sight of God—but also because of 
their influence over the men. For, let woman be never 
so degraded, her influence is a fact that has to be 
reckoned with. ‘The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” The idolatrous mother is the strongest 
force in keeping men in India from living according to 
the light which Christianity has brought to them, 
When woman is won for Christ, His kingdom shall be 
established. 


The following chapters tell of the various means by 
which God sent forth His light to the women in Western 
and Central India, and how that light is slowly dispel- 

«ling the darkness and ushering in the perfect day. 


CHAPTER II, 
PIONEERS. 


HE first efforts to evangelise the women in 
Western India were made by the American 
Mission and the Scottish Missionary Society 
about the same time— March 1824. The 

directors of the latter Society bad carnestly enjoined their 
missionaries, when sending them forth, to do all they 
could for the evangelisation of the female 
population. On reaching Bombay they were 
told that such a project was hopeless; no 
tespectable girls would attend a school, and there were 
no other means of reaching them. The missionaries, 
however, had no idea of giving up the fight without 
putting on their armour, and their efforts were wonder- 
fully successful. By 1827 no fewer than 300 girls 
~—some of good caste—were attending the Mission 
Schools at various stations in the Konkan—the district 
which lies between the Western Ghauts and the coast, 
and which was the scene of the early labours of the 
Scottish missionaries. The school teachers were heathen 5 
it was difficult to supervise them effectively ; and when 
the Mission transferred its operations to Poona and 
Bombay, the work in the Konkan was abandoned. The 
effort was not fruitless, however. It showed at least 
the possibility of getting girls to attend school. 
13 


Breaking 
Ground. 
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This soon again became fact. Tn November 1829, 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilson, who had spent some months in 
the Konkan studying Marathi, arrived in 
Mics, Margaret Bombay. Mrs. Wilson’s sensitive spirit 
had already been deeply stirred by the 
sight of the sin and suffering of the women. The first 
time she saw a woman falling down to worship a 
shapeless stone, “horror took hold of her, and she nearly 
fainted.” Nor throughout her life in India did she 
ever grow callous, living as she had to do in the midst 
of heathenish sights and sounds continually. She only 
yearned the more that the God of truth and love might 
be made known. A month after her arrival in Bombay, 
she opened a girls’ school, and in less than a year she 
had six schools with 120 pupils. The teachers were 
necessarily heathen, and Mrs. Wilson was much tried 
by their indolence and unfaithfulness, but her own 
constant and careful supervision made itself felt. From 
the first the girls received Christian teaching, learning 
Bible stories, hymns, and texts, and an excellent 
Christian Catechism prepared by Dr. Wilson. 
In 1832, Mrs. Wilson opened a school for destitute 
girls, who received not only education, but clothing and 
* ortgin of the * small sum of money for food. Several 
Boarding ladies resident in Bombay at the time were 
neuer, much interested in this school, and gave 
monetary aid as well as their prayerful sympathy. 
Three years after its:;commencement, seven of the pupils 
had been cast on Mrs, Wilson’s care and were living at 
the Mission House. This was the beginning of the 
Boarding School. 
Mrs, Wilson’s labours were not confined to the 
schools, although for a time she gave five hours to 
these daily; she visited the Furopean pensioners at 
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Colaba, taught a class of native servants on Sabbath, 
and aided her husband in his literary work ; and all 
this in spite of many claims on her hospitality and the 
increasing cares of her household. 

It was not given her to see much result of her 
unwearied efforts. Her health, never robust, became 
increasingly delicate, and, after a brief illness, she died 
on a Sabbath morning in April 1835. Others have 
entered into her labours, and the fruit remains. 

Moved by his wife’s dying request that the girls’ 
schools should, if possible, be carried on, Dr. Wilson 
urged two of her sisters—the Misses Anna 
and Hay Bayne—to come over and help. 
They. responded to the call, and went out to Bombay 
at their own expense, arriving towards the end of 
1837. , 

Their action aroused considerable interest in Scotland, 
and this was deepened and brought to a practical issue - 
Foundingot PY an earnest appeal on behalf of the women 
the Beottish of India issued by Captain St. Clair 
Ladiew’ Ats0- Jameson, a Christian officer at home from 
sfation. 

Bombay on furlough. Some thought action ~ 
premature, others could only sec the hopelessness’ | 
of the situation, but Captain Jameson believed the 
women could be reached, and that at any rate the 
attempt should be made. And God honoured his faith, 
for, as a result of his appeal, the Scottish Ladies’ 
Association for Female Education in India was formed 
in March 1837, It was not an imposing organisation— 
“‘a band of Christian women united to seek the salva- 
tion of their heathen sisters”—but it was living, and 
who could have foretold to what goodly proportions it 
was destined to grow, or what great things God would 
do through it for the women of India! 


A Legacy. 
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In 1843, the Society, like the Church, suffered a 
disruption, Many of the promoters adhered to the 
Free Church, and the missionary zeal of the time carried 
the Society over a difficult period of its existence. In 
1892 it changed its name and constitution, and was 
known as the “ Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Free Church”; and in 1900, in union with the 
Zenana Mission of the United Presbyterian Church, it 
became the Women’s Foreign Mission of the United 
Free Church of Scotland. 

The ladies set to. work to collect funds, which at 
first were used to subsidise work done by the wives 

of missionaries of the Scottish and other 
onaries, Missionary societies. It was the aim of the 

Association, however, to send out unmarried 
lalies who could give their whole time to the work. 
Having ascertained that such workers would be eagerly 
welcomed at Bombay, they sent out their first missionary, 
Miss Reid, in 1838. Her death within a year after her 
arrival was a great blow to the young Society, but there 
was no thought of retreat, and a successor was found in 
Mdlle. Jallot, a convert from Romanism, and a friend 
of Mrs, St. Clair Jameson. She was sent out in 1841, 
the London Society for Female Education in the East 
defraying the cost of her outfit and passage. She threw 
herself with great enthusiasm into the study of the 
language and the people, but she had hardly tasted the 
joy of missionary service when she was cut off by 
cholera. It was a time of great trial to the Mission. 
Miss Anna Bayne, too, had died early in 1841, and her 
sister, who had inarried Mr. Nesbit, survived her for 
only a few years. 

“They went out, but they never returned ; they 
toiled, and fainted, and fell.” 


First 
Missic 


Pioneers. Ww 


But the work among the girls was not fruitless. In 
1838, six girls from the Boarding School 
were baptized, and by 1640 six more had 
followed their example. 

Here and there, too, were to be found Hindu husbands 
and fathers who were beginning to favour the idea of 
female education. Some got books from the missionaries 
in order to teach their wives privately, and one even 
‘brought his wife to school to be examined ! 

In 1844 the missionaries were cheered by their first 
convert from the Hindu Girls’ School. This was a girl 
named Maina. Refusing to take part in an idolatrous 
ceremony, she was subjected to such ill treatment, that 
she fled from her home, and took refuge with Mrs. 
Murray Mitchell, whose pupil she had been. When her 
determination to be a Christian become known, the rage 
and violence of her caste people knew no bounds, The 
girls’ schools were scattered for the time being, but 
there was the blessed consolation that a _ had been 
won for Christ. 

After her baptism Maina rendered valuable service in 
the Boarding School for many a year. She was subse- 
quently married to Mr. Vincente de Cunha, a convert 
of the Mission, and in his home as wife and mother 
continued to commend the gospel which had brought 
light and liberty into her life. 


Pirat Converts. 
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much interest in the day-schools, and had herself 

superintended the Boarding School for some time, 

was ordered home in bad health; and it seemed 
as though the work among the girls would he brought 
to a standstill. 

Just then, however, Mrs. Scitz, a widow lady who 
had been born and bred in India, and who knew the 

language and the people, offered her services 
best Honorary gratuitously to the Mission. The offer was 

most thankfully accepted, and Mrs. Seitz 
was put in charge of the Boarding School, the work of 
which she carricd on with conspicuous success for eight 
years. 

It is interesting to note the varied nationalities and 
religions, and the different circumstances under which 
Various girls found an asylum in the Boarding 
Nationalities, School, Africans, Jews, Abyssinians, 
cte., of Pupils. Armenians, and Portuguese, as well as girls 
of various Indian races, found a home under its roof. 
More than once, girls who had been dedicated to 
Khandoba were saved from 2 sinful and shameful life, 
and led into truth and purity in the Boarding School. 
A young inquirer brought his heathen wife that she 

18 


J 1846, Mys. Murray Mitchell, who had taken 
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might be taught of Christ ; and afterwards, when husband 
and wife became one in Christ Jesus, they brought a 
younger sister that she tov might be led into the light. 
Maina’s favourite school companion followed her exaniple 
and became a Christian. And all such were guided and 
shielded and nurtured in the Christian atmosphere of 
the Boarding School. 

One case should be specially mentioned—that of Sai. 
Her father, Vithu, a Hindu of good caste, was a 
teacher in one of the Mission schools, 
Although not baptized, he favoured 
Christianity, and Sai was not married—not even be- 
trothed—at the age of fourteen. This angered his caste 
fellows; he was disgracing them in not having Sai 
married. And when Vithu paid no heed to their angry 
threats, they took the law into their own hands, and, 
entering his house, carried off his daughter, intending to 
marry her forcibly to one of their caste, and threatening 
to murder Vithu if he dared to interfere. In his distress 
he applied to Mr. Hormasdji Pestonji, who had taken an 
interest in the family, and he promptly sought police 
aid. Sai was rescued and put under Mrs. Seitz’s care, 
Vithw’s old mother, however, who had been in full 
sympathy with Sai’s abductors, now applied for a writ 
of habeas corpus, and Sai was brought to court. After 
considerable legal fencing, the judge said she might go 
where she pleased, and Sai promptly chose to go with 
her father. 

The case injured the work of the Mission fora time, 
but the right of an individual—a female too !—to choose 
her own religion, despite caste and custom, was vindicated, 
and the cause of liberty and of Christ advanced. Sai 
returned to the Boarding School, and was baptized a few 
months later, 


Case of Bal. 
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Feeble health forced Mrs. Seitz to relinguish her 
work, and for a tiie the school was efficiently conducted 
by Maina. In 1855, Mr. Nesbit and his 
second wife took over charge, and when 
Mr. Nesbit died—only four months after their marriage 
—-his widow bravely resolved to devote herself to the 
school. In response to her request that a trained 
teacher be sent out for the educational part of the work, 
the Ladies’ Society appointed Miss Laird in 1858. The 
appointment was a great success, as Was Soon evident in 
the increased educational efficiency of the school. 

During Miss Laird’s term of service, Mrs. Nesbit paid 
a visit to Scotland, where she raised £3000 to procure 
new premises for the school, With a free 
site and a handsome donation from Govern- 
ment, a substantial building was erected, which was the 
home of the school for twenty-one years. 

After fully twelve years of fruitful service, Mrs. 
Nesbit finally left India in 1867, to fill another sphere 
as the wife of Dr. Anderson of Aberdeen. But she 
never forgot her former field, und was spared for many 
years to work and pray for India. 

Miss Laird’s marriage to Mr. Scorgie in 1863 deprived 
the Mission of a zealous and much-loved worker. Her 
‘eine successor, Miss Maeniven, went out with 
Workers. Mrs. Nesbit after her visit tu Scotland, but 

ill-health obliged her to return home after 
about three years’ work. . 

Miss Ewing, who was appointed in 1867, found her- 
self responsible for the entire management of the school 
shortly after her arrival. Ifer blithe and buoyant spirit 
was equal, however, to the heavy burden, and with 
short periods of assistance from some of the married 
miseionaries, she carried on the work with untiring 


Mrs. Nesbit. 


New Building. 
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of the work have benefited by her interest and ready 
sympathy. 

The Misses Janet and Christina Paterson arrived in 
1878, The former was appointed to Zenana work, but 
lived with her sister in the school, which was Miss 
Christina’s special charge. After five years of earnest 
work, the latter was transferred to the Zenana 
Department. 

Early in the history of the Mission the necessity for 
training the best of the girls for work as teachers was 


‘training felt. For long the only equipment they 
Native received was a good general training, with 
Teachers. 


perhaps a little experience in teaching the 
younger children. As early as 1858, three girls from 
the school taught in the Hindu day-schools, and others 
followed as years passed. One went as far afield as 
Jalna, while two or three were invited to teach Parsee 
and Hindu women in their homes, They did good 
work too, despite their lack of specific training. 

More systematic training was given when first Miss 
Gardner and afterwards the writer were in charge 
between 1885 and 1898. 

The neighbourhood in which the school was located 
had so greatly deteriorated in character, that the removal 
of the school to healthier surroundings became a 
necessity, This was effected in 1887, when the girls 
were removed to the Mission Compound in Gowalia 
Tank Road, where one of the Mission houses had been 
enlarged and adapted to the needs of the school. 

The difficulty of not having a practising school, where 
the girls could gain experience in handling large classes, 
was now overcome, for a number of Hindu girls who 
lived in the vicinity of the compound were indueed to 
attend the school as day-pupils, and these, with the 
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younger Christian girls, formed an excellent practising 
school. The young teachers had now a better prepara- 
tion than their predecessors, and every year one or two, 
sometimes more, were turned out as teachers, and there 
was always work for all.. In 1898 there were nineteen 
native women workers in connection with the Mission, 
all of whom had been trained in the Boarding School. 

From 1880 onwards there was from time to time a 
desire expressed for a higher department in the school 

for the board and education of better class 
an native Christien girls, and both the Home 

Committee and the missionaries were anxious 
to meet the need. The standard of education had been 
taised considerably as years passed. For many years 
the girls had done needlework for half the day, and so 
helped to provide funds for the work, but after Govern- 
ment Standards were introduced in 1882, a larger 
proportion of the school day was given to lessons in the 
vernacular, to which English was added in the higher 
classes. In 1891 the school was registered Anglo- 
Vernacular, and later High School classes were added. 
The pupils in the highest of these study in English, the 
standard being similar to the Scottish standard for 
entrance to a Normal School. 

The character of the boarders too had changed, and 
‘what had primarily been an asyluin for “Poor and 
Destitute Girls” gradually became a “‘ Boarding School ” 
for the daughters of native Christians, although there 
were always a few orphans. The former paid fees 
according to the ability of their parents, but these 
seldom met the cost of board and education, Girls 
trained as teachers usually gave two years’ work without 
salary as part payment for the benefits they had 
received, 
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It was not until Miss Sutherland took charge in 1900, 
however, that separate boarding arrangements were made 
on any large scale for higher class pupils. With the 
able assistance of Mrs. Nikambe, the wife of our native 
pastor in Bombay, Miss Sutherland made what seemed 
a most hopeful start in this direction with eight native 
young lady boarders, Unfortunately her health gave 
way and she hat to come home, and shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Nikambe’s appointment to the honourable position 
of Inspectress of Schools under the Bombay Government 
deprived the school of her presence and aid. As few 
further applications for aclmission to the higher depart- 
ment were received, the Mission resolved to abolish it 
for the time being. 

The school is now in the capable hands of Miss 
Lindsay. She was the first United Presbyterian lady 
appointed to a Free Church Mission Station, and so 
was a gift of the “ Union” to Bombay. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BOMBAY—GIRLS’ DAY-SCHOOLS. 


many vicissitudes. They were held in rented 

houses, and so were at the mercy of landlords, 

"sometimes unreasonable and often prejudiced. 
This meant that the locations had often to be changed. 
The attendance fluctuated considerably, and a baptism 
usually emptied the schools for a time. Educational 
progress was difficult, and the schools remained 
“primary” in a very real sense. Still there were 
often five hundred girls or more, under Christian 
instruction. 

The policy of the Mission was to concentrate the 
educational work both for the sake of economy and 
efficiency, but for many years this was not 
possible. The benefits which the Mission 
had to bestow had to be taken to the very doors of 
the people, and for a time there were eight schools 
earried on in different parts of the city. Two of these 
were for Bene-Israel, and the remainder for Hindus. 

As other Missions helped to oceupy the field, however, 
the number of schools was gradually reduced. Govern- 
ment, too, took up the work, as well as private in- 
dividuals and associations. The Parsees were foremost 
in the matter. They have now magnificently-equipped 
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T": day-schools had meanwhile passed through 


Concentrating. 
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girls’ schools, and few, if any, of that community are 
illiterate. The Hindus, less enterprising and more 
conservative, followed slowly in the wake. No doubt, 
some of the schools opened were avowedly hostile to 
the Mission, but there were others begun with a genuine 
desire to promote female education. It is sometimes 
said that secular education is a very doubtful blessing, 
especially to girls, and there is some truth in the 
statement. But may it not also be regarded as an 
instrument “preparing the way of the Lord,” and is 
there no call here to do more than we have done 
hitherto to give those who have been educated outside 
the Mission the knowledge which will make them wise 
unto salvation ? 

For long the most satisfactory school was that held 
al Ambroli in the vicinity of the old Mission House. 
For twenty years it was carefully tended 
and developed by Mrs. Isabella Wilson. 
Some years after her death a building was erected for 
the school in the native church compound by Dr. 
Wilson, with a legacy which had been given him by his 
wife for “some special missionary object.” Asa token 
of their love and sense of her worth, Mrs. Wilson’s 
former pupils and native friends (for she had been 
“a suecourer of many”) subscribed a sum of money 
with which school furniture was provided and two 
marble tablets to her memory were placed in one of 
the class-rooms. It is interesting to note, too, that a 
Hindu architect gave the plans and supervised the work 
of the building as a token of his esteem for Mrs, 
Wilson and his interest in female education. The 
building was opened by Dr. Wilson on 18th August 
1875—the last public appearance of the great missionary 
before his death. 


Ambroli School. 
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The other Hindu school—for the Mission had 
reduced them now to two—was held in a hired house 
on the Girgaum Road. It was a good 
locality for a school, but a hired house, as 
we have already seen, has its disadvantages. 
Neighbours, hoth ahove and below, on the vight hand 
and on the left, are apt to be noisy and curious and 
not always friendly. The rooms, too, were small and 
often overcrowded. Still it was a fine school, and 
first-rate work was done in it, 

The Bene-Israelites, aided by Jews in London, had 
now begun to provide education for their own com- 
munity in Bombay, and, reluctantly, the 
Mission had to retire from that part of the 
field. The schools had been specially dear 
to Dr. Wilson, to whom the Bene-Israel owed much, 
One is glad to note that the C. M.S. Mission has had 
special success with this community of late years, 
There have been two or three interesting baptisms from 
among the women and girls. 

For ten years from 1880, the schools enjoyed the 
fatherly oversight of the Rev. Dhanjibhai Nauroji, to 

whom all departments of work in Bombay 


Girgaum 
School. 


Beno-Israel 
8chools, 


Rey. owe a deep debt of gratitude. “ Dhanji 
Ruut Sahib,” ax the children lovingly call hi 
Nauroji. Pahib, as ne children OVINg: ¥ ¢a AM, 


did much to increase the popularity of the 
schools. He was able in 1882 io charge fees for the 
first time—a great step in advance—and the same year 
a Government Grant-in-aid was received after examina- 
tion. It may be well to state that this in no way 
interferes with the Christian character and missionary 
aims of the schools, absolute freedom being enjoyed in 
the teaching of Scripture. Government recognition 
is a distinct help, not only financially, but in giving 
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the teachers a definite educational standard at which 
to aim, and which acts as a spur to progress. ; 

Although Mr. Dhanjibhai has now retired from 
active work, he still takes an interest in the schools, in 
each of which he gives a weekly address ; and none can 
more lovingly and earnestly bid the little ones come 
to Jesus, 

For the last decade the schools have been under the 
care of Miss Gardner, who was transferred to this work _ 
from the Boarding School. The daughter 
of a missionary and educationist, Miss 
Gardner is herself both, and she inspires her native 
teachers with her own genuine enthusiasm for the 
work, her love for the little ones, and her longing to 
lead them to Christ. 

The growth in the efficiency of the schools has been 
marked, The income from fees and Government Grant 
has been nearly trebled since 1882, and would doubtless 
have been much greater but for the yearly disorganisa- 
tion which the plague brings. Increased accommodation 
has recently been provided at Ambroli by an addition 
to the building, and the Ctirgaum School has had to 
be removed to larger premises. In 1896, before the 
plague broke out, the attendance was higher than ever 
before. 

The pupils are ali good caste girls. The work among 
them is Christian in the truest sense. All the instruction 
is pervaded with the Spirit of Christ, and no 
classes are brighter or more interesting than 
the daily Bible ones. Almost every girl in 
the higher classes has a New Testament which she has 
bought for herself. Dozens of these are sold by the 
teachers every year. 

There are five vernacular standards, and an English 
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elasa has been added in both schools. From a missionary 
point of view, this class is one of the most hopeful 
features of the work. The girls are at an age when 
they are often wonderfully thoughtful, and their daily 
contact with Christian teachers and Christian truth is 
“bound to leave a deep impression; nor can one look 
on their intelligent faces, so beautiful and so refined, 
without longing that they may be won for Christ and 
for His cause. 

Much of the success is due, under God, to the faithful, 
earnest work of the native Christian teachers. The number 
of these steadily increased, and in 1893 all 
the teachers were Christians save one, the 
master in the Grirgaum School, and his sym- 
pathies were entirely with the Mission. Several teachers 
have given long periods of service. One of the present 
teachers in Ambroli has served for eighteen years, and 
another, just left, gave seventeen. Fora long succession 
of faithful workers, some of whom have already gone to 
their reward, the Church may well thank God and 
take courage. 

The supply of Christian teachers has not kept pace 
with the demand of late years, but time, it is hoped, will 
mend this. At present, several Hindu girls who have 
heen pupils are engaged as teachers, and it need hardly 
be added that they are in perfect sympathy with the 
Christian teaching which has been and is a blessing to 
themselves, 

There are many Mission schools for girls now in 

tombay, and in 1900 over 1600 girls were attending 
these. Our schools are the oldest and among the largest 
and best of their kind, and our Mission has the honour 
of having been a pioneer in this work—a work which 
is, in the words of an eminent missionary, “ working a 
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revolution which will accomplish more for India than 
all the culture which its young men now enjoy.” 








GIRGAUM ROAD, BOMBAY, 











CHAPTER V. 
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schools that girls could he followed up and further 
instructed jn their own homes, or that women 
who had never been to school would invite a 
missionary to teach them. But gradually as the. desire 
for knowledge was awakened, and as. native men’ came 
- into contact with the missionary in his 
home, one invitation and another to visit 
Hindu ladies reached the missionaries’ wives. These 
led to more frequent and systematic intercourse, and by 
and by native Christian ladies like Mrs. Mazda and 
Mrs. Navalkar were employed to give regular lessons in 
Hindu. houses. 

The work was full of interest, and one fruit of it was 
the baptism of Vitha Bai, a Parbhu lady, in 1874. 
She became interested in the gospel through 
reading some tracts which her daughter, 
who had been a pupil in the Boarding School, had 
received from Mr. Dhanjibhai. Mother and daughter 
were further insiructed by Mrs. Navalkar, but their 
interest being too evident, the husband became so bitter 
in his opposition that he drove his wife from the house. 
Some of the children went with her, and they were 
kindly received by Mrs. Navalkar. The husband, 


however, claimed his children, and Vitha Bai had 
8h 


J was not till many years after the establishment. of 
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either to give them up or deny the Lord who had 
honght her. ILer mother-hcart must have been well 
nigh breaking, but she “came out” and left all for 
Christ. After her baptism she lived for some time in 
the Boarding School, assisting in the teaching. Her 
husband subsequently relented, and took Vitha Bai 
home, promising not to interfere with her religious 
convictions. Although removed from the privileges of 
Christian communion and worship, she knew whom 
she had believed, and He kept her faithful. Her 
daughter completed her education in the Boarding 
School, and is now the wife of the Rev. D. G. Malhar, 
the pastor of our native church in Poona. Under his 
roof, and lovingly tended by her daughter, Vitha Bai 
spent her last days. She died in 1898. “Her attitude 
to the last,” wrote Mrs. Small, ‘was one of quiet, steadfast 
trust, . . . her end was truly peace.” 

The first missionary sent out for Zenana work in 
Bombay was Miss J. S. Paterson, who arrived in 1878. 
The Glasgow Students’ Missionary Society 
provided part of her salary, and her work 
was to be specially among Parsees. After 
. acquiring (rujerathi, the language spoken by that people, 
Miss Paterson began work in the following year. She 
did not find an opening at first among Parsees, but she 
was introduced to some Gujerathi-speaking Hindu 
families by Mr. Dhanjibhai. She also opened a school, 
which was a source of encouragement and delight. 

Lll-health compelled Miss Paterson to retire in 1885, 
and the Misses Dhanjibhai, who had voluntarily carried 
on her work during her absence on sick 
leave, “were invited to become regular 
agents. To this they consented, and they 
are still carrying on the Gujerathi work. 


First Zenana 
Missionary. 
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In 1887 they visited fourteen houses to give lessons. 
In 1902 they taught in seventy-one different families. 
A number of their pupils are Parsees ; they also teach 
Bhattias, Banias, and a few Nagar Brahmins. They 
are on the most friendly terms with their pupils, many 


of whom visit, them in their home. 


had not crossed her threshold for 
four years after her husband’s 
death, and her first. visit was to 
Miss Dhanjibhai. The Bible is, 
of course, taught in all the 
houses, and the truth is making 
itself felt. One pupil had been 
ill, and when lessons were re- 
sumed, Miss. Dhanjibhai noticed 
that the Bible had been used a 
good deal. ‘Have you been 
reading this Book?” she asked. 
“Yes,” was the reply; “when I 
was too ill to read much, I never 
missed reading the Bible.” Pupils 
who leave Bombay correspond 
with their former teachers, and 
often assure them that they do 
not forget what they have learned. 
There are those who are true 
believers in Christ, but have not 
yet the courage to forsake all and 


One lady, a widow, 


MISS IL. 8S. DHANJIBHAI. 


follow Him. The Parsees, it has to be confessed, are 
sadly indifferent to the claims of Christianity. They 
seem to have little religious sentiment. And yet, richly 
endowed as they are with influence and intellect, one 


covets them for Christ. 


Tn 1885, Miss C. 8, Paterson was appointed to work 
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among Marathi-speaking women. As she had been for 


surat five years in charge of the Boarding School, 


- Work—Miss she knew the language, and was able to 


0.8, Paterson. Henin work at once after her furlough. 
During the first year she had not only secured eighteen 
regular pupils, but had been invited to many Hindu 


“houses, and, where regular lessons were not desired, 


opportunity to preach the gospel was usually afforded. 
The most satisfactory pupils, naturally, were those 
: who had been pupils in 
the girls’ schools, and 
who, after marriage, were 
allowed to continue their 
studies. 

Miss Paterson was as- 
sisted by Gauri Bai, one 
of the Boarding 
Helpers. School girls, 

who became a 
great favourite with the 
women. Gauri died within 
a year after her appoint- 
ment. The story of her 

MISS C, 8, PATERSON. happy death made a great 
impression on her pupils. 

Other native workers, some of them from the Board- 
ing School, filled her place in succession, and at present 
Miss Paterson has three assistants. One of these, a 
former Boarding School girl, was converted during Miss 
Paterson’s term of service there. Her work is specially 
among women who wish to learn English. The other 
two work among the poorer classes, gathering a number 
of women together in a courtyard or the verandah 
of a chawl and telling them of Jesus. They get 
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large and attentive audiences, and their visits are 
welcomed. 
Mention may be made here of an interesting organisa- 
tion in which most of the Missions working in Bombay 
(and there are ten of these now besides our 
Bible Women's own) have a part. This is a Bible- Women’s 
School which is conducted during the rains 
—a time when it is difficult for the women to carry on 
their work regularly. Examinations, written and oral, 
are held on passages of Scripture which have been 
studied during the year, lectures are given on subjects 
helpful to the women in their lives and in their work, 
and there are daily Bible readings and devotional meet- 
-ings. The intercourse of the women with each other 
is stimulating, and the school has undoubtedly done 
much to raise the status of the Bible-women—socially, 
mentally, and spiritually. Miss Paterson’s workers have 
invariably taken an excellent place in the Bible ex- 
aminations, and several times the first prize was gained 
by one of them. 
One of Miss Paterson’s pupils, and a former scholar ~ 
at Ambroliy was the famous lady, Rukhma Bai, whose 
case created such widespread interest. She 
refused to marry a repulsive and illiterate man 
—Dadajee by name—to whom she had been betrothed in 
childhood, and he sought the aid of the law to compel 
her to live with him. The case went from one court to 
another, and the final decision was that Rukhma Bai 
was Dadajee’s lawful wife, and she must either go with 
him or to prison. A compromise was effected, however, 
and Dadajee retired satisfied with a sum of money 
which would enable him to marry another wife; but 
Rukhma Bai may never marry; such is Hindu law, 
Friends stood by her and funds were provided to pay 


Rukhwa Bai. 
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the cost of the trial, and, like a wise woman, Rukhma 
Bai took advantage of her comparative freedom to 
continue her education. Subsequently she took the 
M.D. degree in London, and is now in charge of a 
women’s hospital in Western India. 

Miss Douglas Brown joined Miss Paterson in 1897, 
and has proved a congenial colleague; and Miss Seitz, 
a granddaughter of the lady who laboured 
so long in the Boarding School, has also 
joined the Zenana staff, after having given 
assistance in the day-schools during Miss Gardner's 
furlough. 

There are now nearly two hundred women regularly 
taught by the Zenana staff, and many women, pupils in 
former years, are glad to have a visit and 
to listen again to the gospel story and sing 

the gospel hymns, 

Miss Paterson has now been a missionary for twenty- 
five years, Patiently and prayerfully she has sown the 
_ good seed, and the reaping time will doubtless come. 


More 
Labourers. 


Papils. 


“God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown, 
Beyond our vision weak and dim, 
The harvest time is hid with Him.” 

There have been no baptisms as yet, but there has 
been fruit in lives changed through the faith of Christ, 
and love for His Word. 

Five years ago, Miss Paterson began an industrial 
mission on a small scale, to assist Hindu widows whose 

husbands had died of plague, and who were 
ahaa. without the means of gaining a livelihood. 
There were many such. Work, in the 
shape of plain sewing and knitting, was given them, for 
which they were liberally paid. The garments made 
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were given to the poor patients in the plague hospitals. 
The widows thus employed are regularly taught by the 
Bible-women, and no doubt the love that has saved 
them from starvation will enable them more readily to 
enter into the knowledge of the love of Him who gave 
Himself for them. 

A Zenana Mission House, long desired and much 
required, was added to the equipment of the Mission in 
heck 1900. It is built in the Mission compound 
Mission House. 9longside of the Boarding School, and affords 

accommodation to Miss Gardner and her 

Christian teachers as well as to the Zenana missionaries. 
All the work at Bombay, and indeed at all the 
stations of our Mission in Western and Central India, 
has. suffered sadly from the plague, which 
broke out in Bombay in 1896, and which 
has since been a yearly visitant. God has mercifully 
preserved all the girls of our Boarding Schools from the 
dread scourge, but all the other work has been dis- 
organised. Whenever the plague begins to show sigus 
of recrudescence, all the people who can, leave the city 
aud live in Realth camps or in their native villages. 
This means that no regular work can be done for three 
or four months in the year. The schools dwindle down 
till only a handful of scholars are left, Zenana pupils 
send messages that they haye gone, or the missionary 
finds their houses shut up when she goes to pay her 
weekly visit, and the whole aspect of the work is 
depressing in the extreme. Financially the loss is 
considerable, for the amount of fees and Government 
Grants are much curtailed by the long breaks in the work. 
At such times our missionaries greatly need the sustain- 
ing prayers and sympathy of the Church which sent 


Tho Plague. 
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heavy burden which such a calamity brings. But over 
all “the Lord reigneth,” and even through this dark 
dispensation His purposes will be fulfilled and His 
kingdom established. 


Although it was in the Konkan that the Scottish 
missionaries first broke ground in Western India, the 
aria cebu land lay fallow for many years after they 
Bombay. settled in Bombay and Poona. Thana, a 

town about twenty miles from Bombay, was 
the firat place reoccupied, and it was here, too, that a 
beginning was made with woman’s work. 

In 1881, Mrs. Lazarus, the wife of the medical 
catechist who had been stationed there, opened a girls’ 
school. The beginning was small, but it 
proved a success, and the school became a 
permanent part of the Mission. It suffered a great loss 
when Mrs. Lazarus died in 1886. Hers was a quiet, 
earnest life, which unconsciously evoked respectful 
exteem, and commended the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
All classes of the community—Ilindus, Jews, Parsees, 
and Moslems—utteuded her funeral to show their 
sympathy and sense of loss. 

The first teacher in the school was Kitty Rozario, 
who, like Mrs. Lazarus, was an old Poona School girl. 
The school is now conducted by Dr. Lazarus’ daughter, 
Lizzie. The pupils are of good families and of various 
nationalities, and the attendance is about ninety. 

About fifteen years ago another school was started at 
Revadanda, a town on the coast about thirty miles 
south of Bombay. Despite its being in a 
hotbed of Brahmin bigotry, the school has 
established itself in the confidence of the 
people, and there is an attendance of about fifty. 


Thana School. 


Revadanda 
School. 
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At Alibag the foundations of Zenana work were laid 
by a native Christian lady—Mrs. Barretto, who for 
twenty-five years went in and out among 
the women—specially the Bene-Israel— 
preaching Christ both by her word and by her self- 
denying life. She died a ‘year ago, and the work waits 
for a successor. 

Of late years work has been vigorously carried on in 
the Konkan district by the Rev. W. E. Wilkie Brown, 
put mainly and necessarily among the men. 
The whole field is now open and ready for 
women’s work, and the call comes to go in and possess 
this land for Christ. 


Zenana Work. 


Need. 
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’ BOMBAY. 
Past Staff. 
Appointed F a 
18388. MissReid .. . «. « . died 1840. 
‘1841 . Mademoiselle D, Jallot . + “ yy 1842. 
1842 . Mrs. Edwards 3 > . . married, 
1842. MissBeach . . .  . .- ; 
1858 . = ,, Ann Laird . Z 4 a gy eh OOBe, 
1863 . ,, Elizabeth Macniven . : resigned 1867. 
1867 . ,, Katherine Ewing . . now Mrs. Stothert. 
1870. ,, Brown . ® % é resigned 1875. 
1875 . ,, Eliza MacRitchie . now Mrs. Mackichan. 
1878. ~=,, Janet S. Paterson . 5 resigned 1887. 
1886. .  ,, Charlotte W. Crawford . iy 1898, 
now W. F. M. Assistant Secretary. 
1899 . ,, Leila OC, Sutherland + now in Rajputana. 
1902. ., Agnes 0. Plumbe: . now Mrs. Wilkie Brown. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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SIX hours’ railway journey across the Western 
ys Ghauts brings us to Poona, the former capital 
of the Marathas, and one of the most im- 
portant centres for missionary work in India. 
All the conservative forees of Hinduism are here found 
at their strongest, and the wonder is that in the early 
days of the Mission, any attempt to reach the female 
population met with the slightest success. And yet, 
when the Rev. James Mitchell, one of the first Scottish 
missionaries, applied to the Ladies’ Society for aid in 
developing women’s work in 1840, he could tell of five 
girls’ schools which had been begun and of nine female 
converts already won for Christ. 
In response to his appeal, the Ladies’ Society sent 
out Miss Shaw in 1841. She was married to Mr. 
Mitchell soon afterwards, but that did not 
ignian prevent her prosecuting the work to which 
she had been sent, and which she carried 
on with much zeal for more than twenty years, She 
visited the little day-schools regularly, and in 1843 
began an orphanage on the lines of Mrs. Wilson’s 
school in Bombay. And although the day of Zenana 
work was not yet, she found her way to the women of 


several good caste Hindu families, 
41 
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While Mr. and Mrs. James Mitchell were on furlough, 
the work was in the hands of Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
who, with his warm-hearted and gifted 
Unen! wife, did much to foster women’s work. 
The Orphanage specially owed much to 
Mrs. Mitchell’s kindly superintendence. A delightfully 
graphic “peep” at the school is given in her recent 
booklet. 
A serious illness forced Mrs. Mitchell to quit Poona 
and return to Europe in 1856. 
As the Orphanage was housed in the Mission com- 
pound, it was usually the care of the missionaries’ 
wives who successively oceupied the Mission 
eons House. Mrs, Angus took charge for a time 
after Mrs. Mitchell’s departure, and then 
Mrs. Gardner lent her willing aid. In 1866, while she 
was in charge, a substantial and convenient building 
was erected on a site in the compound, Funds were 
provided by the annual sale of work sent from Scotland. 
For many years this sale was quite an event in the 
life of the station. European residents were hearty 
in their patronage, and the proceeds were a welcome 
help to the Mission funds. 
From 1872, the Orphanage or Boarding School, as 
it had begun to be called with the advent of native 
Christian children as boarders, was under 
aralaes Mrs. Beaumont’s care, the educational part 
of the work being in her daughter’s hands 
for a time. An upper, or English, department was 
formed in 1884, and a special teacher for it appointed. 
By this time the school had sent out some capital 
workers, such as Virima and Maggie, who did such 
good work at Nagpur; Mrs. Lazarus and Kitty at 
1 Peep into ny Poona School. 
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Thana; and others only less well known. Several 
became teachers in the native regimental schools, and the 
superintendent officer spoke in the most cordial way of 
the excellent work which they did. 

Meantime, how were the day-schools faring? Female 
education was not much sought yet, but it was not 
ity aia shunned, and by 1868 sufficient progress 
Sohool. had been made to warrant the missionaries 

merging the little day-schools into one, 
afterwards known as the City Girls’ School. The 
following year a Government Grant-in-aid was earned for 
the first time, 

In 1875 a school for Bene-Israel girls was opened in 
the Jewish quarter of the city. The superintendent 

. was Miss Miller, a daughter of the lady 
ae who, for twenty-three years, was matron” 
of the Boarding School. There were a few 
Hindu and Christian jnupils, but the majority were 
daughters of Israel, as their distinctive Jewish features 
showel. They had all Bible names—Rachel and Leah, 
Ruth and Naomi, ete. The school grew steadily for 
a time, and even some married women attended. , 

There was one interesting family represented among 
the scholars—that of Mr. Bandoji, a dear old Israelite 
Ruvwitea 2° who had become a Christian. His wife and 
Prayer. family had no sympathy with his change of 

religion, and his home-life was anything 
but happy. He meekly hore his trials, however, and 
prayed without ceasing for the conversion of his dear 
ones. First his daughter Abigail yielded, and, three 
years after her baptism, the mother and other three 
daughters accepted Christ. Abigail subsequently joined 
the school staff—the first woman of her race in 
Western India to become a teacher. 


a 
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1887 saw several changes in the Mission. Mr. 
Beaumont retired ; so the Mission lost the services of 
Mrs. Beaumont ; and about the same time 
ga the English teacher in the Boarding School 
resigned. Miss Miller’s health had given way, and 
she had relinquished the work in the City and Bene- 
Israel schools a year before, and they were still waiting 
for a successor. The burden fell mostly on Miss Small, 
whose hands were already full enough (Chap. VII), but 
: she was relieved of the care 
of thé Boarding School 
when Mr. and Mrs. Small 
were able to remove to the 
Mission House. The Misses 
Plunkett gave timely aid as 
honorary workers; and in’ 
1889, Miss Paxton was 
appointed to 
the work of the 
Boarding School. She lived 
in the Mission House, and 
had for some years the in- 
estimable advantage of Mrs. 
MRS. SMALL, Small’s guidance and help; 
but from the time of her 
arrival the educational part of the work was in her 
hands. The school premises were enlarged and re- 
novated, and the work took a decided step forward. 
The Government Inspector, in his first report after 
Miss Paxton’s appointment, noted the marked improve- 
ment in the appearance of the school, in its tone, and 
in the quality of the teaching. 
In 1893 a small day-school was added, and the 
classes thus rendered more useful as a practising school 


Miss Paxton. 
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for training teachers. At present there are twenty- 
three Christian workers in the Mission, nearly all of 
whom have been trained in the Boarding School. At 
the famine time, the school opened its doors to a number 
of orphans, who are promising well. 

In 1902 it was necessary to leave the old home in 
the Mission compound, and for a time the girls lived 
in a hired house. A bungalow has now been purchased 
for the accommodation of the school, and prospects of 
increasing usefulness lie before it. 

Miss Small had meanwhile thrown herself with 
characteristic energy into the work of the day-schools, 
which had suffered for lack of suitable 
superintendence. She resuscitated and re- 
organised the Bene-Israel School, and had laid her plans 
for the better development of the City School. Tt was 
evident, however, that another worker was required, 
and to meet the need the Committee sent out Miss 
Taylor in 1892. She fell into Indian ways and work 
with wonderful facility, but she was only a year in the 
land when she died of smallpox, sincerely mourned by 
all her fellow-workers. 

Her successor, Miss Ligertwood, went out in 1893, 
and under her skilful and energetic management the 
Marathi work has prospered. A building 
for the Bene-Israel School was erected in 
1898, the upper storey of which provided 
accommodation for Miss Ligertwood and her native 
Christian teachers. 

The Furopean soldiers stationed at Poona showed 
their interest in the work by providing a handsome 
clock for the new school. There are now about a 
hundred pupils, and fully that number attend the 
City School. 


Miss Taylor. 


Miss 
Ligertwood. 
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In a year of depression and sadness on account of 
the plague, the missionaries were cheered by the 
conversion and baptism of Chandra Bai, 
a Brahmin widow, who had been a pupil 
in the Bene-[srael School, and had after- 
wards been taught at home by Miss L. Plunkett. 

When her interest in Christianity became obvious, 
her widowed mother opposed her at every step, tore up 
her Christian books, and tried to remove her from 
Christian influence. Then, when Chandra Bai’s resolve 
was made to follow Christ at all costs, her mother 
cursed her and cast her off as one defiled. Chandra 
Bai is now teaching the infant class in the Bene-Israel 
School, with every promise of becoming an earnest and. 
successful worker, 

Most of the Zenana work among Marathi-speaking 
women in Poona is in the hands of the Established 
Church of Scotland Mission, conducted for 
many years with conspicuous success by the 
Misses Bernard. Jn our own Mission, work was carried 
on for a time by Mrs. Bunter, a C. M. 8. convert, and 
at present Miss Ligertwood and Miss L. Plunkett, who 
is now a regular member of the staff, have access to a 
number of homes connected with the pupils of the two 
schools. 

A more extensive work is carried on by the native 
Bible-women, who for long were the special charge 

of Mrs. Small. They work among the 
Bible-Women's * 
Work. lower classes of women in the bazaars, 

preaching the gospel and teaching any woman 
who is willing to learn to read. Villages near Poona are 
also visited regularly, and the female patients of the 
Sassoon Hospital. At Saswad, an interesting out-station, 
ten miles from Poona, a Bible-woman is also regularly 


Baptism of 
Ohandra Bal. 
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employed. Hundreds of women thus hear the gospel 
message, and many listen gladly. There are at present 
six Bible-women, and their work is superintended by 
Miss Ligertwood and Miss L. Plunkett. 

In 1900 the Mission had to bid adieu to Mrs. Small, 
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a name which will be long held in loving remembrance 
in Poona. She gave more than thirty-five 
years of her life to India, and all depart- 
ments of the work in Poona benefited by her kindly 
interest and wise sympathy. Her labours were 
abundant, and the fruit remains. Mrs. Small came 
home to Scotland a widow. In 1901 she became an 
inmate of the Missionary Training Institute, where her 
reminiscences and counsels are greatly valued. 

Shortly afterwards the Mission was also deprived of 


Adieus. 
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Mrs. Torrance’s cheerful presence and ready aid, when 
her husband was invalided home. 
No account of mission work in Poona would be com- 
plete without a reference to Pandita Rama Bai, She 
began her home for widows while herself 
Ramage, seeking fuller light in Christ, and as she 
entered into the light and liberty which 
come to every sincere seeker, her home became a birth- 
place of souls. “Mukti,” her great famine settlement 
near Poona, where hundreds of widows and orphans, 
rescued from famine, are fed and clothed, taught and 
trained, is a magnificent monument of a woman’s wisdom 
and faith in God, and an inspiration to all who seek the 
salvation of India’s women, 





BENE-ISRAEL ZENANA PUPILS AND TEACHER, POONA, 





CHAPTER VIT. 


POONA—WORK AMONG MOSLEMS. 


TT" year 1885 saw a new line of work opened up 
in Poona. Miss Annie Small, who had begun 
her missionary career at Chindwara in 1876, 

and had subsequently aided in the Boarding 

School at Poona, was appointed to work among Moslem 

women and gitls. This is admittedly one of the most 

difficult departments of work in the mission field, but 

“ with God all things are possible,” and in this faith the 

missionary entered on her work. 

In the early days of the Mission, Wazir Beg, himself 

a convert from Mohammedanism, had fer some time 


Barly efforts conducted a school for Moslem girls, and 


. among Dr. Murray Mitchell succeeded in getting 


Moslems. = about seventy girls to attend a school, and, 
what was very remarkable, to pay a small fee for their 
education. In later days another school had struggled 
on for a year or two in the midst of much opposition, 
put there had been little continuity in the work, and 
when Miss Small was appointed, nothing was being 
done for this section of the community. 

For some months she had little encouragement. 
There was no opening for Zenana work, but in March 
1886 a school was begun at Vetal Peit with 
nine girls, and before the end of the year 
the number had risen to fifty-five. The 
success of this school led to the opening of a second in 
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another district—Nana’s Peit. An interesting Moham- 
medan widow was found to act as teacher and to gather 
the children. She had been a pupil in one of Mrs. 
Mitchell’s schools, and although her marriage had cut 
her school life short, she had managed to educate her- 
self, This school met with a good deal of opposition, 
and in their zeal for the faith of the Prophet, the 
Mohammedans opened a rival school. The result of 
this was to draw away the children from the Mission 
school, and one day it was represented by two solitary 
infants! By quictly holding on, however, the school 
gained favour, and in I888 there were thirty-five girls 
in attendance, In the following year an opportunity 
presented itself to open a school at Kasba Peit. Miss 
Small’s hands were very full at the time, but the call 
seemed plain, so a third school was wpened, 

A local assistant had meantime been appointed, and 
Zenana work had been begun and grew apace. 

The great event of 1889 was the opening of a new 
building which had been erected for the school at Vetal 
Bulldingfor (eit. Principal Lindsay, who was in 
Vetal Peit India at the time, presided at the opening, 
Sehodl: and in his speech gave prominence to the 
missionary aims of the school, and told his Mohammedan 
audience, without offence, that its purpose was to bring 
the little girls to Christ. Lord and Lady Reay were 
also present, to the great gratification of the Moham- 
medans, who are not often the heroes of 2 great vccasion 
in Poona. 

Another circumstance added interest to the work in 
Vetal Peit this year, A lady from one of the Zenanas 
offered her services as teacher in the school. 
Such action was viewed with horror by her 
cv-religionists, and she was bitterly persecuted. She 
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was a woman of iron will, however, and she zealously 
stuck to her post. The Mulaji, as she was called, 
was a born teacher and a great acquisition to the 
Mission. 

Another of the wonders in this early stage of the 

work was the change which had come over the little 
widow of Nana’s Peit School. From a stern, bitter, 
uncompromising Moslem, she had become a gentle and 
loving woman——her face a picture of rest and content. 
Iler Koran had been exchanged for a Bible, which 
she called her “Light,” and which was read daily 
not only by herself, but by all the members of her 
family. : 
From a field already so promising, Miss Small had to 
come home in. shattered health in 1892, and no hope 
Miss Smai'sre-Y2" held out of her ever being able to 
turn to Seot- stand the Tudian climaie again. What was 
fant. a heavy loss to Poona at that time has been 
gain otherwise. Miss Small’s graphic pen has made 
mission work in India real to many, and as super- 
intendent of our Training Institute she is doing a great 
work in equipping the future missionaries of the Church 
for service in many fields. 

Gereft of Miss Small’s inspiring presence and fostering 
care, it was uo wonder that the work suffered consider- 
ably, and Miss Clerihew, her successor, had 
a good deal of lost ground to recover. But 
she set herself bravely to it, and the work was soon re- 
established. Ter mother accompanied her to Poona 
and made her home there—a home which is a bene- 
dietion to all who enter it. So Miss Clerihew has 
been able to continue her work for eleven years 
without any prolonged absence such as furlough 
involves. 
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In 1897, Miss FE. Plunket, who had taken a course of 
training at the Institute in Edinburgh, was 
appointed colleague to Miss Clerihew, and 
the Zenana work was extended. 

The famine of 1900 was severely feli by the poorer 
classes of Mohammedans, and the missionaries got into 
touch with a number of poor womerr by 
giving them work. They made pretty bead 
screens and chains for which a realy sale was found, 
and the money received kept many from starvation. A 
Bible-woman taught them while they worked, and they 
listened gladly to the gospel message. There is no need 
now for temporal relief, but a number of the women 
continue the work and are thus kept under Christian 
influence. They know the way to the Father if they 
would but arise and go! 

The most hopeful pupils at present from a missionary 
point of view are teachers! These are Moslem young 
women who have been first pupils and then 
teachers in the schools. There are several 
of them, and they meet along with the Christian teachers 
in a weckly Bible Class. All are interested, and one 
at least very deeply so. She has been a teacher in 
Vetal Veit for fully ten years. Recently she had a 
tempting offer to transfer her services to the rival 
Mohammedan school in the same district, but she was 
proof against all entreaties, and kept her post in the 
Mission school at much less than half the salary she 
had been offered. 

Another school has been opened (1903) by request of 
the Bohra Mohammedans of Aditwar Peit, and in a 
fortnight there were twenty-two children attending, with 
hopes of more. 

In 1901 there was much joy over the conversion of a 
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young Moslem woman—the first-fruits of this work. 
She had asked for baptism, but died of 
plague ere she could thus openly acknow- 
ledge Christ. May her conversion be the pledge of an 
ingathering from among these dear Mohammedan women 
of Poona ! 


A Convert. 


POONA. 
Past Staff. 
Appointed ” 
1841 . MissShaw . . Afterwards Mrs. Jas. Mitchell. 
1844. — ,, Joanna Shaw . Married. * 
1886, ,, AmieH,Small Formerly at Chindwara (1876), 
4 Resigned 1892. Now Super- 
intendent of Training Institute. 
~ 1892. ,, Louisa Taylor . Died 1893, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


JALNA—THE GOSPEL TO THE TPOOR. 


TLE beloved name of Narayan Sheshadri will 
always be associated with Jalna, for it was 
mainly through him that our Mission there was 
built up. Jalna is in the Nizam’s Dominions— 
a native State under strict Mohammedan rule, and 
mission work is therefore carried on under difficulties 
unknown in districts under the British 
ar Beane Government. Until recently it was ninety- 
six miles from the railway, and the people 
knowing little of the outside world, lived and died 
ignorant and superstitious as their forefathers had been, 
Dr. Sheshadri’s work was mainly evangelistic, and 
affected chiefly the low-caste Mahars and Mangs in 
Jalna and the surrounding villages. To a certain extent 
he influenced the women as well as the men. 
Ten years after he began work he had a little corps 
of Bible-women, whom he had trained from among his 
converts, and who preached to their own 
Bible-Women’s 
Work. sex-—and to the other sex also—as they 
had opportunity. While visiting Jalna in 
1889, Principal Lindsay wrote: “One or two of the 
Dible- women made a great impression on us; their 
story of work was simple, clear, and interesting.” 
“Have you won any converts?” he asked one of them. 
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«There is one,” she replied, pointing to one of the 
_eatechists. 

When, on the lamented death of Dr. Sheshadri, Dr: 
Mowat took over charge of the Mission in 189], there 
was very little organised women’s work. 
Among the heathen population, female 
education was not known, and few even of 
the Christian women could read. Mrs. Mowat, a true 
missionary, and already experienced in mission work, 
began a class in her verandah to teach reading to the 
wives of mission agents and any others who wished to 
attend. It was slow work struggling through the fifty-two 
letters of the Marathi alphabet, but soon the drudgery 
was left behind, and proud women they were when they 
could read the Testament for themselves. 

In 1892, Mrs. Mowat hegan a school in the Jalna 
havaar with 24 pupils, In the following 
year it was moved into @ nice airy room 
built for its accommodation, and the attend- 
ance rose to 41, 

‘About the same time the Boarding School was begun 
with six little girls, who were housed in a room in the 
Mission compound, and who attended the 
girls’ school in the bazaar. The numbers 
increase during the famine of 1896—-a time 
of great distress for the poor Christians at Jalna, who 
live from hand to mouth at any time. 

When Miss Annie Douglas, who was appointed to 
take charge of the Boarding School, arrived in the 
autumn, she found 27 girls waiting for her. 
‘As distress from famine was still keen, 
others had to be taken in as the best means 
of helping both the children and their parents. 

Next year saw all comfortably housed in the new 
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Boarding School, which had been built with famine 
Boarding labour during the previous year. Many of 
School the poor Christian women got work on this 
PaHANe: building, and thankful were the mission- 
aries to the good folks in the homeland who had made 
this form of relief possible. The women themselves 
too were very grateful, some of them giving a tithe of 
their hardly-earned and sorely-needed wages as a thank- 
offering for the help they had received. 

The boarding-school girls were now taught in their 
own building, and other pupils came as day-scholars. 

The numbers in the Kalikurti School, where they had 
formerly been taught, were thus reduced, but it made 
good progress also, both Windus and 
Moslems attending in considerable numbers. 
This was quite a step forward, for the Mission, having 
hitherto been specially directed to the low castes, had 
thereby rather lost influence with the caste community. 
By 1900 this school had five teachers and 101 pupils, 
and was receiving a Government Grant-in-aid. The 
teachers are Christians, they meet every week to pray 
for blessing on their work, and their interest in the 
children, and desire to lead them to the Saviour, are 
very manifest. 

All the scholars are expected to attend Sunday 
School, which they do very regularly, and are made happy 
by the gift of an old Christmas card with a Marathi 
text written on the back of it, as a reward for attendance. 

The year 1900 brought another terrible famine to 
the poor folks at Jalna, who had barely recovered from 
the previous one. For many months the 
Boarding School was a refuge for the starv- 
ing, the sick, and the dying, who came or were brought 
at all hours of the day and night. Many died, but 
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numbers were lovingly nursed back to a measure of 
health and vigour by Miss Annie Douglas, whose self- 
denying devotion knew no bounds. By the end of 1901 
there were 86 girls in the school, with about half as 
anany day pupils. 

The famine orphans called forth much interest and 
self-denying help, not only in the Church in Scotland, 
but among friends in India. Miss Miller’s Hindu Girls’ 
Sunday School in Madras undertook to support one of 
the orphans, and the women of our native church in 
Bombay supported another, and also sent a large 
quantity of clothing for the use of the orphans. 

The life of the girls in the Boarding School is as 
simple and as like what their own home-life would be 
as possible. They are all taught to cook, to do house- 
work, and to make and mend their own clothes. In 
their leisure they make matting and brooms from the 
leaves of the tadi palm, and buttens of common cotton, 
so that they may earn something to give to the Church, 
and a monthly donation of half an anna (}d.) to their 
own special Fund. 

Some of the orphans have already been brought to 
Jesus, and have heen baptized, giving good hope that 
they will live truly Christian lives. 

While Miss Douglas was on furlough in 1902-3, the 
Boarding School had for a time the valuable services of 

Miss J. Small of Nagpur, and afterwards of 
Rat aa Miss Cunningham and Miss Giesen—now 
forkers, 
one of our staff at Nagpur, and partly 
supported by the Church in New Zealand. 

The Government Inspector’s report for 1903 may 
here be quoted as giving an unprejudiced opinion on 
the work of the school. The inspector, let it be re- 
membered, is a Mohammedan. He writes: “I was 
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agreeably surprised to find this school in such a high 
state of efficiency. I have no hesitation in saying that 
for general discipline, serupulous cleanliness, and method 
of training, this is by far the best girls’ school in this 
division. Great credit is due to the Mission authorities 
for the management of the: Institution, and I may 
with confidence assure them that it has a great future 
before it.” 

_As has already been noted, the Christians in Jalna are 
very poor. A married woman has to do all she can to 

ald to the scanty earnings of her husband, 
eee walk: and a widow can hardly carn sufficient to 

kee) her from starvation. The industries 
taught in the Boarding School are useful, but lately a 
beginning has been made in teaching what may be 
better paid work. Miss Simpson, Mrs. Mowat’s sister, 
who was visiting at Jalna, gave the women lessons in 
drawn-thread work, and some of them learned to do it 
30 well that they carned a certificate at the Tndustrial 
Exhibition in Madras, Jt is hoped by and by to have 
an Industrial Home where needy women may learn 
indigenous and other industries, and so be able to earn a 
living for themselves. 

Miss Annie Douglas and her sister, who, as an 
honorary agent, has alrearty done much good work for 
the Mission, returned after furlough in 1903, 
and with Mrs, Mowat’s wise and efficient 
aid and a new worker in the person of 
Mrs. Baillie Douglas, the Mission is well equipped, and 
the outlook for women’s work is brighter than ever 
before. 
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generosity of a Christian lady—the wife of 

Captain Hill—-who on her deathbed asked 

that her fortune might be devoted to the 
establishment of a Mission in Central India. The story 
of how Captain Hill carried out his dying wife’s behest 
has been told elsewhere, but here we cannot 
Init note the part that a woman played in 
the founding of the Mission. 

Nagpur is in the very centre of India, a town of 
124,000 inhabitants. Jt was under a native Rajah 
when the Mission was started, which ex- 
plains the utter apathy of the natives with 
regard to education or anything Western, 
and a hard fight the missionaries had to get a start. 
This being so, women’s work was hardly dreamt of for 
some time. In 1849, one of the missionaries, in giving 
a Bible lesson at the Boys’ Institution, referred to the 
importance of female education. A lad who was present 
exclaimed that if a school for girls were opened in 
Nagpw, his sister would attend. Shortly afterwards 
the first native girls’ schoo! was begun by Mrs. Hislop 
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The teacher was Anandi—a name associated with 
the Mission from those early days all through its history 
to the present time. Anandi belonged 
originally to Chindwara, but came to 
Nagpur with her relatives at the age of fifteen. She 
had learned to read—a most unusual accomplishment in 
those days; indeed, she was the only native woman 
known to the Mission who had received any education 
whatever. Dy her intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hislop, she was led into the light, but not till nearly 
twenty years afterwards had she the courage to come 
out from among her people and take her stand as a 
Christian. A little delicate nephew, who had been her 
special care (for she had no children of her own), was 
baptized along with her. She kept her own name, 
which means “ joy,” but the boy had heen called after a 
heathen god, so his was changed to Samuel. 

But this is a digression from the story of the school. 
One day shortly after its commencement, two girls from 
the palace presented themselves for admis- 
sion, They were cousins, and one, Lulloo 
Bai, was sister to the chief queen, Jboth were eager 
scholars, but ere long their bigoted relatives interfered 
to prevent ‘their attendance, and they were withdrawn. 
Not, however, before Lulloo Bai had solved the mystery 
of their having come to school at all. She tuld Anandi 
Bai that the queen had a great desire for knowledge, 
but, being immured in the palace Zenana, could learn 
nothing. So she had formed the plan of sending her 
small sister to school and getting her to repeat all she 
had learned and seen. There were no Zenana teachers 
in those days, nor is it likely they would have gained 
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After a few years’ feeble existence, the girls’ school 
Not yet. ceased to be—the day for female education 

in Nagpur was not yet. 

It was nine years afterwards till work again took 
shape, Nagpur meanwhile having come under British 
Renewed JUTisdiction. 
Efforts. In 1858,Mrs. 

Hislop was 
able to reopen a girls’ 
school in the city with 
twenty pupils; and at 
the same time Mrs. 
Cooper began another 
with thirteen pupils 
at Sitabaldi, a suburb 
about two miles west 
of Nagpur, where the 
Mission compound is 
located. It was a 
small beginning, but 
hailed with great joy 
by the Mission, and, 
fostered in faith and 
prayer, the work has 
grown and flourished 
till it has become the 
large and vigorous Mis- MR. AND MRS, COOPER, 
sion of the present day. 

The duties of a missionary’s wife are many and 
various, and one which devolved upon Mrs. Cooper in 
those early days was that of finding suitable 
wives for the Christian lads, There was 
no girls’ orphanage then at Nagpur which might have 
supplied the necessary partners, so matrimonial matters 
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took Mrs, Cooper to Poona, and there she met Virima, a 
boarding-school girl who by and by received an offer of 
marriage from David, one of Mrs. Cooper’s boys. The 
offer was accepted. Virima travelled to Nagpur—at 
that time a wearisome journey by bullock-cart — with 
Mr, and Mrs. Dalziel, who had arrived to join the 
Mission, and a week after her arrival was married 
to David. In four months she was a_ widow, 
her husband having died of cholera. Virima joined 
Mrs. Cooper at the Mission House, and for twenty 
years was a right hand to her in all her varied 
work, 
A demand had meanwhile arisen for a school for 
native Christian girls, and this was begun in the 
verandah of Mrs, Cooper’s house. A few 
ee orphans, too, had been cast on her care, and 
these were housed in a godown, in the 
Mission compound, and formed the nucleus of an 
Orphanage. It grew apace, and by ard hy there 
was no neel to go begging for Christian wives 
at other Mission stations; on the contrary, Mrs. 
Cooper's girls were in great demand as wives for 
Christian agents of other Missions as well as their 
own. 
The Mission had heen fortunate in securing a large 
piece of ground at Sitabaldi on which the Mission 
bungalow was built, and one of Mrs. Cooper’s 
Building for first building projects was to get a school 
Orphanage. % projec s c. 
erected there for her girls. This was done in 
1869 with the proceeds of the annual bazaar, and three 
years later a dweiling-house for the orphans and native 
Christian boarders was added in another part of the 
roomy compound, 
“Mrs. Cooper's Bazaar” was a great institution at 
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Nagpur, and did much to draw out the interest of the 
residents in the work of the Mission. She 
had the knack of interesting everybody in 

her schemes, and her enthusiasm was so infectious 
that the bazaars were invariably a success. The work 
sold was sent out by interested friends in Scotland, and 
the proceeds went far to provide the excellent buildings 
with which the Nagpur Mission is particularly well 
furnished. 

After Mr. Hislop’s tragic death and the return of his 
widow to Scotland, the City School was superintended 
sere esis by Mrs, Dalziel ; and Anandi Bai, who had 
School, been transferred to Bible-woman’s work, 

was replaced by Maggie, afterwards Mrs. 

Timothy, the native pastor’s wife. She was a younger 

sister of Virima, and had also been brought up in 

the Poona School. Maggie was a faithful and 
earnest worker, and her littie school held on its way 
bravely. 

Another of Mrs. Cooper's pet projects was to get a 
house built for Maggie’s school, and when in Scotland 
on furlough in 1870, she managed so to interest friends 
in her scheme, that she took back with her funds 
sufficient to erect a nice schoolroom and six houses for 
native Christians adjoining. This school is now known 
as the “Talao” School, from its proximity to the tank 
{talao) which lies between Sitabaldi and the city, 

Year by year the cold season found Mrs. Cooper 
ilinerating with her husband among the villages, preach- 
ing the gospel to the women. She was 
usualy accompanied by Virima and a few 
of the Orphanage girls, who sang hymns to the women, 
and who were thus initiated into the jovs of workine 
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These tours laid the foundation for the extensive village 
work now carried on by Mr. Douglas. Mrs. Cooper's 
graphic accounts of this part of her work were circulated 
in Scotland, and did much to foster an intelligent 
interest in the work at Nagpur. 
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Her first pupils were the wives of- three Bengali, 

Baboos, but it was much more difficult to reach 

the high-caste Maratha women who form the bulk 

of the population. But by patience and perseverance a 

few pupils were secure and induced to continue their 

studies, and by and by things looked so 

Asie oe hopeful that the Committee sent out Miss 

Berry specially for this department of work, 

In thoughtful anticipation of her arrival, the Coopers 

had got a little house built for her in the compound— 

“The Bijou Bungalow,” it was called. The bazaar 

funds not only provided the house, but part of Miss 

Berry’s salary, Her missionary career was short— 

within a year she had to come home in poor health, 

Mrs. Dalziel had also to leave the work she had so 

hopefully begun, and bring her fatherless children home 
‘to Scotland. 

Miss Berry was succecded by Miss A. Mackay, a 

bright and talented worker, who won her way to the 

hearts of all classes of men and women in 

Bee Nagpur. The Zenana work grew in her 

hands, and soon she had more pupils than 

she could manage. Miss Duncan, a local agent, assisted 

5 


J 1875, Zenana work was begun by Mrs. Dalziel, 
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for a time, and in 1880 Miss Mackay’s sister joined the 
Mission. She was married three years later to Mr. 
Danielssen, and continued her missionary career in 
connection with the Swedish Mission to which he 
belonged. : 

During Miss Mackay’s furlough her work was carried 
on by Miss J. Smal}, who came from her home in Poona, 
where she had been assisting in the work of 
a sister Mission. She already knew the 
language, and took up the work with great 
zeal, On Miss Mackay’s return it was found possible 
to retain Miss Small’s services for the growing work, 
and she has proved an invaluable acquisition to the 
Mission staff. 

The appointment of her sister, Miss Isabella Small, 
in 1884 made a further extension of the work pos- 
sible. 

With the aid of Anandi Bai, Miss J. Small opened 
two new girls’ schools. The Fort School was the first 
of these, and was begun in a wada, which 
proved a very noisy place, A friendly 
Rajah, however, kindly granted the use of 
an unoccupied house, and a good beginning was made. 
The first teacher was a Brahmin widow, The second 
school was opened at Budhwar Peit—a district where 
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female education was unheard of. A good house and 
a friendly landlord were found, Dnyanapoo, one of the 
jest girls the Orphanage ever produced, was installed as 
teacher, and as the pupils had all to begin at the 
alphabet, there was no difficulty about classifica- 
tion. 

From this time onwards Miss J. Small devoted herself 
to the development of the three day-schools, and the 
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Hindu opposition, is in no small measure due to her 
unrelaxing zeal and indomitable perseverance. 

In 1886, an airy convenient building 
was erected for the Fort School, and the 
attendance rose considerably. 

The Orphanage had already sent forth many good 
Christian wives and excellent workers, and it still grew 
in usefulness under Mrs. Cooper's care with 
Virima’s vigorous assistance. The increas- 
ing need for trained teachers, however, induced the 
Committee to send out Miss Mavor to develop the 
educational part of the work. She arrived in 1887, 
and the same year Virima, who had been smitten with 
a desire to become a doctor, left the Mission to study 
medicine at Bombay, She was not very successful, and 
hat to be satisfied with the less ambitious profession of 
nursing, Her useful life was somewhut suddenly cut 
short. She died in Bombay in 1892, after a very painful 
illness, 

Miss Mavor did good work for three years, when she 
came home for her health, and was unable to return, 

The same year (1890) was made memorable by the 
departure of Mr. and Mra. Cooper, who for thirty-five 
Farewell to Years had given themselyes with whole- 
Mr. and Mrs. hearted devotion to the cause of Christ in 
Sooper. Nagpur. Their last years were spent at 
Ayr, where Mrs. Cooper died in June 1899; nine 
months later Mr. Cooper followed her. 

Tn 1888, Miss A. Mackay changed the sphere of her 
missionary labour by becoming the wife of the Rey. A. 

Ruthquist of the Swedish Mission in 
ee Central India, where she won her way with 
the bright winsomeness that had made her 
such a favourite in Nagpur. She died very suddenly 
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in 1893, while on her way home with the motherless 
babe of a fellow-missionary. 

Miss Isabella Small also resigned to be married. 

Their places were filled by Miss Miller from Poona 
and Miss Black of Inverness. In 1890 the latter 
married, and Miss Gregory volunteered her services, and 
joined the Mission as an honorary worker. 

The Boarding School was meanwhile superintended 
by Mrs. Whitton, and her daughter took charge of the 
ina Boating educational part of the work till Miss 
School— Brown arrived in 1897. She had the as- 
Further sistance of Mrs. Douglas and Mrs. Lendrum 
Development. +f. 4 time, and after her marriage to Mr. 
McFadyen, handed over a well-organised school of 
fully 200 pupils to Miss Tullo, her successor, who arrived 
in 1901. About half of the pupils were orphans rescued 
from famine during the terrible years at the close of 
the century. It had been necessary to enlarge the 
building for their accommodation and to provide separate 
boarding arrangements for girls whose parents were able 
and willing to pay for their maintenance. There were 
twenty-six of this class when Miss Tullo took over 
charge. 

In 1902, Miss Taylor was appointed colleague to Miss 
Tullo, and together they are seeking to win and train 
for Christ the large family of girls entrusted to their 
care. And the work is full of hope. Past experience 
has proved that the majority of the girls who are brought 
up in the Christian atmosphere of the school respond to 
the Spirit of God. They become good Christians and 
faithful workers for the Master. Some of the best 
workers in the mission field have been raised from 
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now there are girls who are fit and who desire to prose- 

cute their studies to a still higher standard. 

Every facility will be given them to do so, 

A High School class is about to be formed 
with the best hopes of success. May it send forth girls 
not only well educated, but consecrated to Christ and to 
His cause in India! 

Under Miss Small’s wise direction the three day- 
“schools had grown and flourished, and in 1897 she 
began another at Sitabaldi. This school 
was intended to meet a growing desire for 
education in English. Fees are charged, 
and there are about twenty in attendance, Bengali, 
Madrasi, Parsi, Bene-Israel, and Maratha girls being 
represented among the pupils. 

Two years previously, Miss Gregory had begun a little 
school with twelve girls, who met in a native hut in the 
village of Nava Basti, two miles from Nag- 
pur. It grew steadily, and has now three 
teachers and about fifty pupils. Some who 
passed through the highest class successfully continued 
their studies at the Orphanage School, and two are 
assisting in teaching a school which was opened for 
girls of the weaver caste. 

That community suffered sadly in the famine time, 
and the Mission aided them in many ways. This in- 
duced them to ask a school for their girls, 
The Mission gladly responded, and it was 
opened in 1900 with twenty pupils. The 
next year it had sixty pupils, and a bright roomy build- 
ing to meet in, with a teacher's house adjoining, for 
Oomda Bai, the headmistress. 

The latest news regarding the schools is that a build- 
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another school building will soon be added to the ex- 
tensive Mission property in Nagpur. 

There are now over 500 girls attending the schools 
of our Mission in Nagpur—a grateful contrast to the 
five with which Mrs, Hislop began, a little over fifty 
years ago. The minds of the little ones are being filled 
with gospel truth, they are learning to know and love 
the Good Shepherd. And although prejudice dies hard, 
and their school life is short, they will not forget what 
they have learned, and their lives will be fuller, and 
freer, and happier because of what they know of the 
love of God. 

In the Zenana work there has been growth too, and 
there. are now about ninety women taught regularly 

by Miss Miller and Miss Gregory. This 
See wokk: number could easily be increased were there 
more workers. 

The first-fruits were gathered in when, in 1899, 
Jhingoo Bai, a Maratha woman of good caste, was 
baptized. She was one of Miss Gregory’s earliest pupils, 
and from the first showed great interest in the Bible 
lesson, Her life was not an easy one, but through the 
years of tribulation and temptation, the resolution to 
become a Christian had been slowly forming in her 
mind, and the self-lenying devotion and love which she 
witnessed during a short illness in the Mure Memorial 
Hospital brought her purpose to fruition. “I shall 
never, | think, forget the day,” wrote Miss Gregory, 
“when, as I was sitting by her bed in the hospital, she 
quietly looked up and said, ‘I want to be baptized.’ It 
seemed almost tov good to be true. At the same time 


she took out two thick gold rings.from under her pillow, 
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melted down, as she had now no use for it. Before her 
baptism she was rather timid and fearful, but after it 
she was full of joy: her face was a sight to see. It 
fairly beamed !” 

She had heen steadily pursuing her education under 
Miss Gregory, and after her baptism she continued her 
studies, Two years later she began work as a Bible- 
woman with Miss Gregory. Already she has proved 
herself a valuable worker. Dy her acquaintance with 
her own caste people she has gained entrance into several 
houses where there are now regular pupils.! 

If such precious fruit is but an earnest, what will 
the harvest be ? 





NAGPUR. 
Past Staff: 
Appointed 
1876. Miss Berry. : : resigned 1878, 
77. Alexina Mac ka ay ce : . married 1888, 
aftery s Mrs. Ruthquist —. died 1898. 
18s0.. .. | Maggie Mackay 7 now Mrs, Danielssen 
(Swedish Mission). 
1884. ,, Isabella Small . . : . . married, 
1891 . ., Whitton. ‘ 7 . resigned 1896, 
1897. = ,, Jessie B. Brown. now Mrs, McFadyen. 
Past Medical Staf. 
1s03 . Jenny R. Wells, nows Mrs. Macphail, 
L.B.C.P. & S. Chakai. 
1898.4, Margaret 3. Brodic, resigned 1903. 
L.R.C.P. & S.E. 








1 By ‘ast accounts, Jhingoo Bai i is under training as a nurse in 
the Mure Memorial Hospital. 








RES 
mg sy ee 
CHAPTER XI 
* NAGPUR—-HEALING FOR BODY AND SOUL. 


| IKE the general Mission in Nagpur, the medical 
work may be said to have originated in a 
sainted lady’s interest and prayers. Mrs. 
Henderson of Aberdeen did much to arouse 
interest in the Women’s Mission ; and in giving her own 
daughter to be trained as 
a medical missionary, she 
the undertaking. She did 
not live to see her hopes 
. wv realised, but 
The Medical after her death, 
aed her husband, 
Sir William Henderson, 
not only gave his daughter, 
put provided the salary of 
a medical missionary by a 
permanent endowment in 
memory of his wife. Both 
MISS HENDERSON. gifts were accepted by the 
Committee with deep” 

gratitude to God the Giver of all. 
Having completed her eee Dr. Agnes Henderson 
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went to India in 1890, and, after spending some months 
in Bombay studying Marathi and getting 
insight into the working of Indian hospitals, 
she began work in Nagpur in July of the 
following year. Her first patient was a Brahminee, 
the wife of a student of the Hislop College. After 
treatment and recovery, she became a pupil of Miss 
Gregory. Thus does God use one worker to open 
the door for another. By the end of the year 
Miss Henderson had paid 441 visits to private 
patients. 

Tn October a dispensary was opened in the city. 
A former pupil of the Madras Boarding School was 
engaged as «lispenser, and a young widow, 
brought up in the Orphanage, helped as 
interpreter. Five patients were treated the first 
morning, but the numbers soon increased as the fame 
of the lady doctor got noisel abroad. Later, a Bible- 
woman was added to the staff. Mer work was to get 
acquainted with the women in the waiting-room, to 
visit them when possible in their homes, and to tell 
them of the Great Physician. 

In the beginning of 1893 a second dispensary was 
opened at Sitabaldi to meet the convenience of patients 
who lived at a distance from the city. The two dis- 
pensaries were open on «lternate mornings. 

The same year Dr. Jenny Wells was sent out as 
colleague to Dr. Henderson, her salary being generously 

provided by Dr. and Mrs. Loudon of 
Wile Hamilton. The native staff was further 

increased, and fees from private patients met 
the salaries of all native workers. 

Very soon the need for a hospital was felt. As a 
temporary measure, the dispensary at Sitabaldi was 
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adapted to afford accommodation for first one, then 
four, and latterly ten patients. Dut the dark rooms 
and imperfect ventilation and sanitation 
eae rendered the work difficult. Still, in this 
little hospital, one hundred and sixty 
patients received treatment. 

The need for a properly equipped hospital was 
represented to the Committee, plans were submitted, 
and the cost estimated at £2000. The 
Committee recognised the need, approved of 
the plans, and prepared to issue an appeal 
to friends in the Church to provide the necessary funds. 
The appeal was printed, but had not been issued, when 
the Misses Mure of DPerceton gencrously offered the 
whole sum required to erect and furnish the hospital, 
in memory of their father. ‘This news was received 
with great joy at Nagpur, and the missionaries were 
fain to have the noble response to their appeal embodied 
in stone and lime with all possible expedition. They 
had to make haste slowly, however, as the negotiations 
regarding a site were somewhat protracted, but at last 
2 most suitable piece of ground, of 12} acres, was 
granted by Government at a nominal price. The 
Public Works Department prepared the plans and 
superintended the erection of the buildings. The 
dispensary block was finished in July 1895, and was 
requisitioned at once, as the Sitabaldi Dispensary had 
become much too small for the increasing number of 
patients, 

The same year saw a precious ingathering of first- 
fruits. In January, Rangammah, a Telugu woman who 
had heard of Christ at the dispensary, was 
baptized, bringing her husband, her son, 
and an uncle into the Church with her. Later in the 
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work at the little hospital, was baptized with her two 
little boys. 

The 26th of June 1896 was a red-letter day in the 
history of the Mission. On that day the Mure 
othe Meee Memorial Hospital was opened, in presence 
Memorial of a gathering representative of all the 
Hospital. communities in Nagpur. The ceremony 
was performed by Mrs. Fraser, whose husband (now 
Lieutenant-Goyernor of Bengal) had given invaluable 
aid in securing the hospital site. 

The buildings consist of the hospital, with accom- 
modation for twenty patients, an operating theatre, 
store-rooms, etc., all enclosed by a purdah wall. Outside 
of this. are the dispensary, the nurses’ home, and the 
doctors’ bungalow. 

After the various rooms had been duly inspected and 
admired by the general company, some native ladies, 
who had occupied a part of the verandah sereened off 
from public view, were shown over the buildings, 
to their great delight. Perhaps the most touching 
scene of this eventful time was when the patients were 
transferred from Sitabaldi to the bright, beautiful 
new hospital. “And all these days,” said one of them, 
a poor, vuteast, lonely woman, “you have been pre- 
paring this beautiful house for me!” The wonder of it! 

The equipment of the hospital was completed by the 
appointment of Miss Steen, a qualified nurse, who 
joined the Mission in 1896. Besides the 
charge of the hospital, she is responsible for 
the special training of the native nurses. 

The atmosphere of the hospital is bright, kindly, and 
restful, and no one can enter it without feeling that 
the Spirit of the Great Physician inspires all the work. 
The name of Jesus is made known, in the daily 
religious service, and the quiet talks with patients, for 
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which life in hospital affords many opportunities; and 
that Name becomes associated in their minds with all 
that is good and gracious. 

In 1900 a special grant made it possible to purchase 
and enlarge the house in which the city dispensary is 
otty Dis- held. Old Anandi Bai helped as Bible- 
pensary— woman here for a time. She is now very 
Anandi Bat. frail, and lives in the nurses’ home, where 
her presence and counsel are highly valued. 

After four years of earnest work, Dr. Wells resigned 
to be married to Dr. Macphail of Chakai, where she 

, continues her labours as a medical missionary. 
Colltaaten Her successor, Dr. Margaret Brodie, has 

proved a worthy colleague to Dr. Henderson. 
She too, after five years’ work, is about to enter a new 
sphere of labour as the wife of the Rev. N. MacNicol 
of Poona, Dr. Janet Miller has been appointed to fill 
her place at Nagpur. 

At the beginning of 1892 the staff consisted of a 
doctor, a dispenser, and an untrained assistant. In 

1902 there were 2 doctors, 1 European 
itil nurse, | Bible-woman, 2 trained nurses, 

8 pupil nurses, 1 dispenser, and 1 medical 
assistant who has received her training locally. The 
following figures show the actual increase in the number 
of patients treated :— 
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Six beds in the hospital have been endowed by friends, 
and several are supported by annual contributions. In 
1902, two-thirds of the Mission expenses—leaving the 
missionaries’ salaries out of account—were met by local 
contributions and fees from patients. 

Every year since the first-fruits were gathered in, 
there have been conversions and baptisms as a fruit of 

the medical work. Of those who have 

become Christians, two have been dis- 
appointing, but others are doing good work and living 
helpful Christian lives. 

For some time the missionaries were confronted with 
the problem of how to help homeless women with whom 

; they were brought into contact in dispensary 
pcre ‘ and hospital, and who, impressed with what 
they had heard of the gospel, wished to 

learn more. Converts, too, could sometimes not return 
to their homes, and something had to be done for them. 
In 1899 a home for such was opened in the city ina 
hired house. A year later, through the generosity of Mrs, 
Lumsden, a former member of the Committee, the house 
was bought. It was called “ Granny’s Home,” in memory 
of a faithful old servant of Mrs. Lumsden, Margaret 
Sutherland (‘Granny ”), who had taken a deep and 
prayerful interest in Missions. The following year, a 
Mohammedan woman, one of the inmates, was baptized. 

For some years it has been possible for a contingent 
of the staff to work among the villages in Mr, Douglas’ 
vilage Work ‘istrict, during the cold season, The party 
around usually consists of a lady doctor, a Zenana 
Nagpur. missionary, a nurse, and a Bible-woman. 
The poor, ignorant village women are timid at first, but 
confidence comes, and in one camping-out season 2000 
patients were treated. While the doctor works, the 
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Zenana missionary tells the waiting women of Jesus. 
Sometimes a magic-lantern service is held in the even- 
ing, patients are visited in their own homes, and every 
opportunity is utilised to proclaim the gospel message. 
A New Year's gift of tents and a travelling tonga from 
the Sabbath School children in Scotland has added 
to the comfort and efficiency of this work. 

Two offshoots from the Nagpur Mission may be 
mentioned here. At Bhandara there is a girls’ school, 

formerly wider Government, and taught by 
pare and 4 former pupil of Mrs. Wilson of Bombay, 

but which was transferred to the Mission 
when work was begun in 1881. A good many women 
are also reached through the Bible-women’s work in Dr. 
Sandiland’s dispensary. At Wardha, women’s work 
was very hopefully begun by the late Mrs. Revie. It 
is chiefly evangelistic, and is earried on by Bible-women, 
who help with the female patients in Dr. Revie’s 
dispensary, and visit women in their homes. 

In Berar there are two stations — Amraoti and 
Bhusawal—at each of which is a gitls’ school. Several 
Bible-wwomen are also employed. The work 
is superintended hy the Rev. Sidoba Misal, 
once a very vigorous worker, now, alas! somewhat frail 
through increasing years. Some of his Christian girls 
were sent for training to the Bombay boarding-school, 
and gave good evidence of the excellent Scripture teach- 
ing they had received from Mr. Sidoba. 
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This story of work has also been one of results, but 
these are far creater than ean he cheanialed Wiel 
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and suffering ones have been healed and relieved, the 
sorrowful and heavy laden have been comforted and 
helped, and, above all, souls have been saved and set 
free to serve Christ, and His Name has been glorified. 
Difficulties still confront the workers, and disappoint- 
ments vex them, but the end is assured, and Christ 
shall conquer. 

And yet much still lies waiting to be done. Millions 
of women are still untouched by the gospel’s glad 
message, and from the depths of their darkness call ‘us 
to deeper devotion, more earnest effort and prayer. The 
message of our missionaries is, “ For Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s, strengthen our hands and enable us to 
press on towards the goal of our great calling, when the 
kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ.” And the command of the 
Lord Himself comes with ever-increasing emphasis, “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 
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CHAPTER I 


THE COUNTRY: JTS PEOPLE AND THEIR GODS 


GLANCE at the map of India will show the 
ys existence in its northern half of a great desert 
which separates the fruitful Punjab and 

United Provinees from Bombay and Central 

India, This desert forms the larger half of Rajputana, 
and imprints its somewhat dreary characteristies upon 
the whole. Away to the south and east 
there are fertile tracts, notably Kotah, but 
even Ajmer and Jaipur in the centre are 
only saved hy incessant irrigation from drifting back 
into the desert out of which they were slowly won 
centuries ago. The whole province possesses the same 
climatic features—-a cold season, as brief as it is en- 
joyable, from November to March 3 & hot dry season, 
with a shade temperature well above 100°, from 
April to June; and a hot rainy season, with after all 
only a scanty rainfall, from July to October. Except 
in the cold season, when the climate is perfect, it is 
not a part of India in which Europeans care to live, 
and yet it exercises upon some a wonderful fascination. 

® 
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And indeed the free, open, unconfined life, the bright 
sunshine, the wonderful moon- and star-light, are sub- 
stantial compensations for much discomfort. During 
the dry season hot winds from the desert with all the 
regularity of the Trade winds blow across the country, 
filling the air with dust that frequently obscures the 
sun without diminishing appreciably its terrible heat. 
Occasionally a dust-storm, dark as night, sweeps past, 
with a tropical display of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
cleansing the atmosphere and cooling the air for a time ; 
but soon the old conditions reassert themselves, and the 
much-enduring European, who even at seven in the 
morning has to protect his head from the burning rays 
of the sun by a huge helmet of pith, and who is 
practically a prisoner within his own house during the 
greater part of the day, tries by means of punkahs, 
and tatties, and thermantidotes, and darkened rooms to 
make life endurable, sleeping out at night and taking 
his exercise in the early morning or late evening. 
During the wet season, while there. are welcome days 
of coolness caused by the rain, which sometimes 
amounts to six or seven inches in the twenty-four hours, 
and while the eye rejoices in the wonderful upspringing 
of verdure everywhere, the damp heat is even more 
trying than the dry, the air is often heavy with 
miasma, fever is rampant, and the European, distracted 
and irritable from prickly heat and kindred ills, almost 
wishes the dry heat back again. 

The traveller from Bombay to Delhi via Ahmedabad 
passes through Rajputana from south-west to north- 
east for a distance of about 400 miles. 
After he leaves Ahmedabad, which is the 
capital of Gujerat, he finds the landscape 
very different from that prevailing farther south. The 
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road runs alongside of a striking range of hills. These 
are the Aravallies that stretch for hundreds of miles 
in a north-easterly direction and roughly divide 
Rajputana into two parts, a more fertile part to, the 
south, and the barren desert to the north. “The 
highest point in the range is at Mount Abu, where the 
summer quarters of the Rajputana Government are 
established. As he proceeds north, the traveller is 
impressed by the endless veldt that stretches away as 
far as the eyecan reach. For most of the year it is quite 
destitute of vegetation, beyond a scanty covering of 
stunted shrubs and some hardy trees, but for a few 
weeks in the rains it is perfectly green, with coarse 
grass that affords an annual supply of fodder for the 
cattle. Here and there the sand gives place to green 
fields where wells have been dug, or talaos (artificial - 
lakes) constructed, and villages formed. The houses 
are all close together in the centre for protection, telling 
of the days not so long past when robber bands issued 
forth from the neighbouring hills and swept away the 
cattle and the grain. They are mostly built of mud, 
and present a very squalid appearance. The clothing 
‘of the people, too, though picturesque, bears witness to 
the poverty of the land. The farmers are busy watering 
their fields with the patient oxen, for artificial irrigation 
is universal, and cotton, wheat and barley are showing 
their heads. This is in the cold season. In the rains 
the damp moist heat gives a quickly ripened crop of 
Indian corn and millet, for which irrigation is not as 
arule required: In the more fertile parts much opium 
is grown, as well as sugar-cane, linseed, sesamum, 
tobacco, and other commodities. 

To one able to halt at some of these villages the 
life that reveals itself is primeval in its simplicity, 
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and yet far more complex in a way than our own. All 
eat practically the same food, two or three rough 

unleavened scones with a touch of some 
wees green or hot stuff to give it a relish,—and 
all wear the same rough clothing, a dhoti, a kurta, and a 
puggari, except in the case of the Mohammadans, who 
wear trousers,—and all practically live the same simple 
life. Yet they are divided into absolutely separate 
communities by caste, and may not eat with one another 
or intermarry, or even drink from the same lota or 
smoke from the same stem. The quarters or mohulla 
of each caste are separate from those of the others, and 
they have their own customs and standards of life, 
which are subtly different from one another. Each 
contributes to the well-being of the village in a fashion 
prescribed by hereditary custom, and the privileges and 
duties of each are quite well understood by the others, 
and go back unchanged to a hoary antiquity. These 
village communities form the bulk of the population, 
and Rajputana will not be won for Christ till they 
have been reached. 

But the traveller ordinarily halts only at some of 
the larger towns, and here he finds himself in streets 
so full of quaint and picturesque scenes 
that he despairs of conveying any adequate 
sense of it to Western ears. With the conspicuous 
exception of Jaipur, the principal thoroughfares are 
narrow and irregular. The shops along each side of 
the principal streets are little better than cellars, and 
the small platform in front which serves as counter, 
window, and floor, is covered with implements and 
utensils unknown in the West. The brass shop, the 
eilvaremith’s the eweetneat-seller’s. the cloth merchant’s, 
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gentleman who has spread his wares on a cloth in the 
egntre of the road,—are all more like scenes from the 
pantomime than sober places for the purchase of actual 
commodities. The transactions are often ridiculously 
small, a farthing’s worth being quite a respectable 
purchase, and are carried through with an earnestness 
worthy of the expenditure of millions, and often with a 
volubility that is deafening. The street is full of 
picturesquely clad people who can hardly, one fancies, 
spend their real life so dressed. The rich Seth with 
his gold collar, the Rajput chief with his gay turban 
and gold-buttoned coat are hardly more interesting than 
the poor man who wears a piece of coarse cloth with 
the air of a prince, or the small boy who wears only 
a string, A group of veiled women go past, following 
a drum and singing in shrill treble. A bridegroom six 
years old dressed like an emperor, but in tinsel, tries 
to look as important as le fecls, Villagers, the men 
elad only in a loin-cloth, the women wearing innumer- 
able brass bangles on arms and legs, bring in loads 
of grass and wood on their heads for sale. A gentleman 
gets his head shaved in the public street with un- 
diminished gravity. The crowd assists two wealthy 
bunyas to settle a dispute over a halfpenny. A string 
of camels swing leisurely past. An elephant comes 
along ata shambling trot. A Brahmini bull, heavy with 
fat and with the trident mark of Shiv on its flank, 
gives a choked bellow and calmly helps itself to the 
grain on the nearest stall. Monkeys chatter on the 
roof-tops, and hungry dogs prowl about the pavement. 
The streets swarm with beggars of every description, 
most of whom are nominally religious and daily expect 
a dole from their hereditary clients as well as from 
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part —or undress — the effect is remarkable. Dirt 
and ashes are the two signs of a pious life. Herp: 
isu jogé as nearly naked as a sympathetic 
municipality will allow him to be, with 
matted hair and ash-covered body and huge 
rosary of hundred and eight beads and beggar’s bowl, 
who wanders down the street under an umbrella of leaves 
practically unnoticed, for he is only one of many such 
devotees, despite the drummer and fifer in attendanco 
who play a bar or two of rude music by way of 
_ attracting attention and soliciting alms. Not far 
behind him is a Mohammadan faqir, also with matted 
hair and ashes and beggar’s bow], and following him a 
bairagi in his saffron robe, and after him a dhundiya 
with his mouth covered with a square piece of cloth 
and a mop wherewith to sweep insects from his path 
lest he tread on them unawares. The whole bazar 
seems full of such gentry, some of whom are no doubt 
earnest men who have withdrawn from social life in 
search of spiritual happiness, but most of whom are 
both ignorant and debased. The whole scene suggests 
medieval Europe as <lescribed by Krasmus, and the 
same disorder and vice are rampant among this lazy, 
ignorant crowd of beggars who demand rather than 
ask alms in the name of religion. 
The dwelling-houses above and behind the shops are 
often large and imposing-looking buildings, but inside 
they are quite destitute of comfort. The 
rooms are small and bare, and are reached by 
narrow steep stairs. Generally the house is four-square, 
with an open space in the centre in which a tree gives 
desirable shade. There are two or three storeys, and the 
roof is flat for use in the hot weather. The furniture 
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grain, and boxes for clothes and ornaments: Chairs 
‘and tables are conspicuous by their absence, for 
domestic life is carried on on the floor, and the richest 
and noblest man is much happier squatting or reclining 
than sitting on a chair. A bundle takes the place of a 
wardrobe, and a sideboard is undreamed of, where a 
few brass vessels contain the food, and the fingers 
convey it more successfully to the mouth than Western 
forks and spoons. The importance of the family does 
not depend on the situation of the house, many of. 
the oldest being in the poorest parts of the town; . 
nor upon its appearance, for the largest houses often 
present a blank wall to the street; but upon the 
clothing and ornaments the members of it on gala 
occasions are able to wear. Bracelets, armlets, leglets, 
necklaces, earrings, nose-rings, tiaras, silver belts for 
the waist, silver ornaments for each toc, make rieh 
women fantastic figures in a procession. A perfectly 
resplendent family will issue on occasion from some 
garret in a crowded thoroughfare, for the money- 
lender like the Jew affects squalor but can rustle it 
with the bravest at times. 

The people are seen in their gayest clothing and 
finest ornaments on the occasion of a marriage. The 
festivities last for several days, and largely 

pooridcrbad consist of public processions through the 
principal streets of the town, to the 
accompaniment of a brass band or tom-toms. The 
bridegroom is dressed in a long flowing red robe, and 
wears a magnificent head-dress of tinsel, and is 
equipped with shield and sword; for he comes as'a 


warrior, in accordance with ancient custom, to seize his 
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bamboo harrier (the foran) has been erected to represent 
the gate of the castle. This he breaks down with his 
sword, and enters, amid the struggles and playful abuse 
of the resisting women, one of whom waves fire round 
his head. Every morning. and evening after this till 
the ceremonies are completed the bride and bridegroom 
in a gaily ornamented bullock-waggon drive through the 
town, amid tom-toming and noise beyond description. 
On the last day the little bride—she is often not five. 
years of age—is tied to her hushaud by a long scarf and 
walks sedately behind him. 

The whole population of Rajputana amounts to about 
ten millions, 476,912 in the British district of Ajmer- 
The principal Merwara, and 9,723,301 in the twenty 
castes— native States, of which Jaipur, Jodhpur, and 
The Rajpute. Udaipur are the three largest. Although 
the Rajputs give their name to the country and are the 
rulers of most of it, they form only a fourteenth part of 
the population, numbering about 750,000, but they are 
everywhere in evidence, In many of the villages the 
principal house or fort is theirs, and they have a quite 
distinctive and acknowledged rank. They came into 
Rajputana from the north as conquerors in prehistoric 
times, and their early prowess inspires the stories of the 
Mahabharat and Ramayan. At an early period, after 
conquering the aboriginals—Bhils, Minas, Mevs, and 
Mers—they broke up into separate States, of which 
the most illustrious were the three already named. 
Their existence was for centurics one of perpetual 
warfare, feuds among themselves being only interrupted 
in order to wage deadly war with the Moghuls, who 
ever and anon sought to conquer their country. 
Todd, in his History of Rajastan, has given a fascinating 
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and matchless valour. More than once they have when 
besieged burned their women alive and flung themselves 
upon the swords of their foes rather than yield to a 
conqueror. But the Rajputs are now an_ enfeebled 
race, though some of them are responding in a 
wonderful way to English training. While the great 
chiefs keep up a stately ceremonial at their courts, the 
smaller, who derive their revenue from a few miserable 
villages, live in a very poor way, with little of comfort 
and much squalor. The majority of them are given up 
to wine and women, and spend their lives in the fatal 
grasp of the opium habit, but rich or poor, active or 
sluggish, drunk or sober, they all trace their pedigree 
back for hundreds of years. The feudal system binds 
the chiefs and their people together, and the poorest 
Rajput proudly links himself to une or other of the great 
families, tracing back his origin to the Sun or Moon. 

Throughout the country there is a fair proportion of 
the higher castes. The Bralimans, the sacred caste of the 
Ifindus, are about « tenth of the whole, and 
are found everywhere. Many of them are 
engaged in agriculture aud in other secular 
pursuits, but from them as from the Levites among the 
Jews come the priests, who perform the religious cere- 
monies, fix Jucky and unlucky days for journeys and 
marriages, take horoscopes on the birth of a child, 
perform funeral ceremonies, preside over the ritual of 
the temples, and accept as a right the homage and the 
gifts of all other castes. 

The Bunyas, the money-lending and mercantile 
caste, are nearly as numerous as the Brahmans, and 
form a useful if not popular part of the population. 
They share with the Brahmans the distinction of 
being non-flesh-eaters, for although all Hindus hold that 
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to take life is sin, most of them cat flesh of one kind or 
another, always excepting the sacred cow. The Bunyas 
play a very important part in the village economy, 
advancing seed and money to the farmers to enable 
them to prepare for harvest, and then receiving back a 
fixed proportion of the grain. , 

The bulk of the people belong to the farming classes, 
living the simple life we have already described. Their 
Jats, Gujars, food is largely Indian corn and millet and 
Malis, Kum- pulses of various kinds, which grow plenti- 
hars, Khatis, fully over the whole district. They are a 
Sunars, ete. janly and laborious people, and with the 
simplest of implements manage to extract a sufficient 
Hivelihood from a barren soil. With them may be 
taken the small tradesmen who are associated with 
them in the village life, the carpenter and blacksmith 
who supply their tools, the potter who makes their 
waterpots on his swiftly moving wheel, the brazier who 
makes their bowls and cups of brass, the weaver who 
spins their yarn, the shoemaker who makes their rough 
shoes, and the silversmith who makes voarse massive 
ornaments for their wives. Away up in the hills are 
the Bhils and Minas, even now only partially civilised, 
but whose fathers lived by robbery and plunder. 

The various castes are held more or less closely 
together by @ common religious 
Social and Social in its obligations, and consists for the 
religious most part of rules regulating caste relations. 
obligation. The ideal of Ilinduism is a society in which 
all the parts are related together in due order, each 
having its own duties, unchanging and fixed from 
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one who fulfils: perfectly the duty of his caste. - The 
severest penalties in this world and the next are re- 
served, not for evil-doers, but for breakers of caste laws. 
The whole social life of each caste is determined by 
custom and has been brought under religious sanction, 
so that not only do the Shastras (religious codes) lay 
down the food that is lawful for each easte, but the 
time at which and the place in which it is to be eaten, 
There is one section of Bunyas in Rajputana that must 
eat before sunset, and another section that must always 
eat after it. Every action is a matter of rule, and 
one cannot even bathe except. with the prescribed 
ceremonics. The system is of course much more 
complete theoretically than it is practically, but even 
now after the influences of Western ideas have been felt 
for.a hundred years, the tyranny of caste is only 
beginning to yield to outside pressure. 

The popular Hinduism of Rajputana is very much 
what it is over the length and breadth of India. The 
sume ideas ahnost unconsciously dominate 
the religious life of the people. There is 
here ag elsewhere the vague pantheistic 
conception of a universe that embraces all, of which the 
all-pervading Spirit is Brahm. All things in heaven 
and earth are parts of this divine entity. Even the 
ignorant farmer believes that he is part of Brahm, and 
claims that he who speaks within him is God. Then 
there is the universal acceptance of fate (karm) as all- 
powerful in human affairs. All actions are pre-ordained 
and determined, and no man is free. Every man comes 
into the world with his whole future written upon his 
forehead, and what is written will be, and there is no 
use erying out against it. There is also a universal 
belief in transmigration (awagaman). Every soul must 
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pass through an almost endless series of existences— 
eighty-four lakhs, according to the common saying. 
The actions of each life determine the state of the next, 
good actions leading to birth in the higher castes, and 
bad actions leading to birth as low-caste men or animals, 
or even trees. These existences can be cut short and 
emancipation (Nirvan) reached by various methods, 
notably by an incessant repetition of Ram, the name of 
one of the most popular gods, Further, there is an 
equally widespread helicf that all that we see and hear 
is after all illusion (maya). The Universe being really 
Brahm at play, all the differences we perceive are in the 
last resort unreal. Jven among ignorant villagers no 
phrase is commoner than that, “It is all illusion.” Still 
further, there is the general belief that man can 
emancipate himself from the double chain of repeated 
existences and illusion by knowledge. To recognise 
the chain is to break it; to recognise the unreality is to 
put anend toit. And salvation is to be obtained by 
profound meditation (bhakt’) upon the unreality of all 
phenomena and the sole existence of the One. 

Despite these profound speculations, the people are 
given up to the worship of a great multitude of gods and 
goddesses, not to speak of animals such ag 
the cow, and trees like the pipal; and 
images as a rule not representing much art 
are found everywhere—on the tops of hills, in groves, 
beside tanks, outside the village gate, in the centre of 
the quadrangle in every large house, in temples great 
and small, The rudest stone or stick, even cow-dung, 
may be shaped into an image and forthwith worshipped. 
God being in everything is necessarily present in the 
rudest symbol. These idols are generally regarded as 
the servants of the Supreme, whom it is useful to 
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propitiate, They are themselves bound by fate, and 
liable to be reabsorbed in Brahm, and the power they 
possess is regarded as something they have won by 
their own austerities when men and women, rather than 
as something inherent in their nature. Thus Mahadev 
or Shiv, generally worshipped as the supreme god in 
Rajputana, is said to have won his position by lying 
naked on one of the peaks of the Himalayas for 
hundreds of ycars right in front of heaven, until the 
gods to get rid of him promised him any boon he might 
ask, Whereupon he promptly asked for the supreme 
place in heaven, and got it. These gods are not generally 
worshipped in the hope of salvation, but rather as 
powerful beings able to help the suppliant in worldly 
matters, and very likely to hinder and oppress him if 
neglected. On the whole, they are malevolent, or at 
least carcless of human affairs, and must be propitiated 
by just such offerings av would please an earthly king. 
In the temples the daily offerings consist of grain and 
sweetmeats and cocoanuts, with burning incense and 
camphor, but often gifts of land and cattle are given by 
a rich man anxious for a son, the supremely important 
boon, since no other can carry through the funeral 
ceremonies with the same acceptance to the gods, or by 
a woman anxious to save her sick child from Mata Ji, 
the goddess of smallpox, ‘he temple ritual is modelled 
on the daily life of the Rajput chief. The god is 
wakened in the morning by the blowing of conch shells, 
and is carried down, if small enough, to the river or 
well to be bathed. He is then clothed in tawdry finery 
and jewels, and set upon his throne behind a coarse 
curtain, He is now ready to receive his worshippers. 
One after another comes to the shrine and rings the 
temple bell that hangs in front to attract the god’s 
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notice, and then prostrates himself before the shrine, 
the priest drawing back the curtain to enable him to sce 
the image. Next he offers a few roses or jasmine leaves 
and such offerings as he has brought and burns incense, 
afterwards receiving on his forehead from the priest the 
tilak, a streak of ashes or paint drawn with the fingers 
either perpendicularly or horizontally, according to the 
sect to which he belongs, and finishes up by walking 
nine times round the shrine. 

The principal gods are Mahadev, who has already 
been mentioned, and his wife Parbati or Durga, Ram 
Chandr and his wife Sita, Krishn and his 
wife Radha, with Ganesh, Hanuman, 
Bbairon, Nag, and Mata Ji. Brahma, 
although one’ of the trimurti or trinity of Hinduism, is 
not worshipped in Rajputana except at Pushkar, the 
sacred lake near Ajmer. Vishnu, the second member 
of the trinity, is generally worshipped in his incarnations, 
of which the most popular are Ram Chandr and Krishn. 
Shiv, the third member, is worshipped under the more 
popular name of Mahadey (great God). The wives of 
these three great gods of the Shastras are more potent 
than themselves, Brahma’s wife, Sarasvati, is the 
goddess of learning; Vishnu’s wife, Lakshmi, is the 
goddess of prosperity ; and Mahadev’s wife, Parbati, is 
the dreaded Kali, the bloodthirsty goddess of the 
Bengalis. Ram Chandy, the seventh imearnation of 
Vishnu, the great chicf who marched to Ceylon to 
rescue his wife Sita,who had been carried off by the demon 
Rawan, is regarded as the founder of most of the Rajput 
royal lines, and is eclebrated in the great poem of the 
Ramayan of Valmiki. He is the most blameless of the 
gods and the most worthy, from our Western peint of 
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of Vishnu—the eighth—is much more popular, though 
luis character as described in the Prem Sagar is full of 
sensuality and deceit. The stories of his childhood, 
which represent him as a mischievous, naughty ehild 
possessed of divine power, are immensely popular in 
Rajputana. Gunesh is the elephant-headed son of 
Mahadev and Parbati, and guardian of doors. His 
image is generally carved on the gates of cities, and 
little reliefs of him are placed in the niches over even 
the poorest doors. Hanuman is the Monkey-god who 
helped Ram Chandr to recover Sita, and is accordingly 
worshipped as the god of war. Bhairon was a robber 
who did much destruction to the crops, and is therefore 
guardian of the fields, under the idea that if he is pro- 
pitiated none other need he feared. Nag is the serpent- 
god who alone is xble to save from snake-hite, and Mata 
Jiis the goddess of smallpox who must be propitiated 
if the village children are to be saved from that dreadful 
disease. In addition to these there are countless others, 
with demons, goblins, spirits of the wood, nymphs of 
the stream without end. Three hundred and thirty 
millions is the number given in the sacred books. 

The annual festival or mela in honour of each of the 
principal gos is a great occasion in Rajput towns. 
Each gol has his own festival, and the 
priests outrival one another in making the 
procession connected with it a great 
spectacle. The most popular in Rajputana is the 
Dasehra or victorions tenth, so called because it is 
always helt on the tenth day of the month Ashvin. 
This is the day on which Ram departed from India to 
Ceylon on his expedition against Rawan, and on it a 
play called the Ram Lila is performed in the presence 
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“an imposing procession of soldiers and retainers, with 
guns, elephants, camels, ctc., in attendance, to the parade 
ground, where at one end a throne and platform have 
been erected for him and his nobles. At the other end, 
at a distance of about a hundred yards, a huge image of 
Rawan made of paper stretched over hamboos, with ten 
heads and twenty arms, is set up full of combustibles. 
When all are seated, a soldier on a camel rides up in 
front of the king, and asks permission to bring Rawan 
captive to him, The king grants permission, and the 
soldier dashes down to the image and hurls his spear at 
it, but returns to report that Rawan defies him. A 
second and a third champion are sent, and then on a 
given signal Rawan is blown up amidst the rejoicing of 
the people. Immediately afterwards the Raja, mounted 
on an elephant, with a silver spear, stabs a young 
buttalo as a sacrifice to Durga, whose festival of nine 
days (nau ratra) ends on the same day. The poor beast 
is immediately hacked to pieces by the crowd, who carry 
off such parts of the carcass as they may secure. This 
is followed by the worship of weapons and instruments 
of war, to which numerous goats are sacrificed. In the 
growing darkness, amidst a thousand brandished torches, 
anything more weird and barbaric cannot be imagined. 

It was this province of Rajputana that the United 
: Presbyterian Church of Scotland determined 
to enter fifty years ago with the message of 
redeeming love. 
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CHAPTER I1 


AJMER-MERWARA AND I'TS FIRST MISSIONARY 


HE Indian Mutiny fifty years ago, with its 
terrible massacres and heroic defences, sent a 

. thrill through all Britain, and awakened an 
altogether new sense of responsibility with 

regard to that great empire which in such unexpected 
and haphazard ways had come so largely under British 
rule. Everywhere thoughtful men asked 
themselves how our rule over such vast 
numbers of people belonging to so many 
different races could he consolidated, and such deplorable 
massacres be prevented in years to come. And while 
statesmen sct themselves to reconstruct the empire on 
a sounder political and military basis, Christian men set 
themselves to supply what they felt to be most needed 
of all, the gospel of Jesus Christ. The United Presby- 
terian Church was already honourably known for its 
missionary enthusiasm and enterprise, and it is not 
surprising that within it a feeling quickly spread that 
a part in such work obviously should be undertaken 
by it. An agitation to begin an Indian Mission 
commenced and rapidly took hold of the whole Church. 
As early as February 1858, John Henderson of Park 
proposed in the Mission Board that a Mission to India 
should be beeun at the earliest nossible moment. In 
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young Williamson Shoolbred was licensed to preach | 
the gospel—the United Dreshyterian Magazine had, 

“A Word to the Members of the United Presbyterian 

Church” on the subject. The Glasgow and Kelso 

Presbyteries passed overtures in favour of beginning . 
an Indian Mission in April. And in May the Synod, 

encouraged by the fact that a guaranteed fund of 

£10,000 had already been practically: secured, en- 

thusiastically adopted the Mission Board’s proposal. 

Inquiries were at once set on foot as to what part 
of India should be chosen as the field of labour. . There 
was a general desire to begin work in some 
part of the country not as yet occupied 
by any missionary society, There were 
already twenty-two Protestant Societies working in - 
India with a staff of 443 missionaries, and it was felt 
desirable to avoid all danger of overlapping. Various 
Anglo-Indians were consulted, notably Dr. Wilson of 
the Free Church Mission, Bombay, Dr, J. Murray 
Mitchell of the same Church, and Dr, T. Leckie, who 
had resided for some years in Ajmer, Various: parts 
of the country were suggested, but the consensus of 
opinion was in favour of the district of Ajmer-Merwara, 
in the heart of Rajputana, and it was accordingly 
adopted by the Mission Board and by the Synod of the 
Church at its mecting in May 1859. 

Ajmer-Merwara, with an area of 2710 miles and a 
population of about half a million, lies about midway 
between Delhi and Ahmedabad, and is under 
direct British control. It had been early 
cecupied by the Moghul emperors as a con- 
venient centre from which to overawe the Rajput States 
by which it is surrounded, and some of the most famous 
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their occupation in beautiful buildings. Passing out 
of the feeble hands of the dying Moghul power, it was 
for a short time in the possession of the Mahrattas, 
but in 1818 passed into the hands of the British. It 
-"was regarded as a convenient missionary centre, im- 
portant in itself, but even more so as a possible 
jumping-off place into the surrounding native States, 
which cover an area of 127,416 miles. It had the 
advantages of British occupation and of easy access 
both ‘from. Bombay on the west and Delhi and Agra 
‘on the east, while.its.climate was known to be healthy. 
A’ mission there would serve also to link up the 
Presbyterian Missions of Bombay and Gujerat with 
those of the Punjab and North-West Provinces. 
While this information was being obtained an appeal 
was made for volunteers for the field. One student of 
great ability, the fellow-student and life- 
long friend of Professor Charteris, was 
obtained almost at once, Williamson Shool- 
bred, whose graphic pen was to make the Mission so 
well known and popular in the years to come. But 
otherwise there was a disappointing delay. No one 
seemed to feel the call to such work in a personal way. 
Missions were not so popular fifty years ago as they 
are now, and the strange, adventurous, unknown life, 
especially in a country so recently the scene of murder 
and massacre, did not appeal to probationers looking 
forward to the comforts of « country pastorate, But 
the new leaven was working in the Theological Hall, 
which that year contained T. B. Steele, John Robson, 
William Robb, James Gray, and the brothers Martin, 
all of whom chose India as their field of labour. Mr. 
Steele was the first to finish, and was appointed to the 
Indian field along with Shoolbred on 5th July 1859. 
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The field “being thus chosen and the first two 
missionaries appointed, it remained to determine in 
what place in the district of Ajmer-Merwara 
work should be first begun. There were 
two important towns at either of which a 
beginning might have been made. Nasirabad, the 
large Cantonment town for the English garrison where 
the officers’ houses were burned down in the Mutiny, 
was from many points of view a suitable centre, but 
was apparently not thought of, Ajmer, an old historic 
city and the natural capital of the province, was 
believed to be full of fanatical Mohanunadans amongst 
whom work was likely to he exceedingly slow, and so 
was set aside in favour of Beawar, a much smaller 
place, 33 miles to the west. Beawar was a new town 
built by Colonel Dickson as a centre of trade for the 
Mers and rapidly growing in population and importance, 
Several things led to its choice. In the first place, it 
was the headquarters of the local government, and 
there was a small European community there of officers 
in command of the Merwara battalion, a native corps 
of military police raised from among the aboriginal 
tribes of the neighbourhood. It was felt desirable 
to put the first missionaries where they would have a 
certain amount of society among their own people. 
In the second place, it was believed that work among 
the newly civilised Mers would be more fruitful than 
among the bigoted Hindus and Mohammadans of old 
cities like Ajmer, And in the third place, and perhaps 
the most important at the moment of choice, a very 
staunch member of the Free Church and enthusiastic 
advocate of Missions, Dr. Small, whose niece, Dr. Lilias 
"Thien. 4 He! Ts ae ee Soe AneeAs ~Xonb- a eke. 
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the missionaries to the best of his power. The young 
pioneers were accordingly instructed to make Beawar 
their headquarters. 

The voyage to India was in 1859 no longer the 
tedious business it had been only a few years before. 
The Suez Canal was being built, and although 
it was not yet opened for traific the principal 
shipping lines had already begun sending their steamers 
to Alexanilria, from which port the passengers passed 
by rail to Suez and continued the voyage down the 
Red Sea in companion ships. Messrs. Shoolbred and 
Steele left Southamipton on the 27th September, 
and were at Alexandria on the 10th October, and in 
Cairo on the 12th. Resuming their voyage at Suez, 
they reached Bombay on the 8th November, thus 
taking thirty-five days to the present fifteen. At 
Bombay they were kindly received by Dr. Wilson, 
who had already promised to accompany them up- 
country and see them settled in their new station, 
This was a very great advantage to our young pioneers, 
and pleasantly linked the two branches of the Church, 
the Free and the United Presbyterian, together at the 
very outset of the work in Rajputana, After a week 
spent in Bombay, the party, which included Mrs. 
Wilson, sailed up the coast to Surat, and there began 
the long, slow march up-country in bullock-waggons. 
What would in ordinary circumstances at that period 
of the year have been a delightful journey was made 
a very anxious one by the illness of Mr. Steele. He 
had not been very well on the voyage, and got seriously 
ill on the road before even Ahmedabad was reached. 
Recovering in part, le was able to coutinue the journey, 
but was again laid up at Khera. Rallying again, he 
was able to move on to Sirchi, but there he succumbed 
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once more, and it was with difficulty that he was 
brought on to the military station of Erinpura, — 
j20 miles from Deawar, where the services of 
a skilled surgeon could be procured, There he 
lingered for a month, tenderly watched by his com- 
panion,—the Wilsons found it necessary to go on to 
Beawar,—and died on the 10th February 1860 of abscess 
of the liver. Erinpura was within Rajputana, and 
thus, as Dr, Wilson in his letter ome pointed out, 
“ the first possession of the United Presbyterian Church 
in Rajputana, as of Abraham in the land of promise, 
was a‘grave.” The gloom cast upon his young com- 
panion and also upon the home Church, so eagerly 
looking for very different news, can be readily imagined. 
Shoolbred reached Beawar on the 3rd March. The 
illness and death of Steele had made the journcy a 
Shoolbrea far longer one than it need have been, 
settles at but as he was inost of the time in the 
Beawar, company of Dr. Wilson, the man in all 
India with the most thorough knowledge of the people 
and their castes and customs, and as moreover he was 
busy studying the language, the time was not wasted. 
Tlis pundit or tutor was a Brahman called Chintu Ram, 
who happened to be in Bombay as a religious inquirer 
when they arrived. Dr. Wilson, with whom he had 
been reading, recommended him as a teacher, and he 
accompanied them on the journey, receiving baptism 
at the hands of Dr. Wilson at Beawar. Chintu Ram 
speedily became Shoolbred’s right-hand man. He was 
exceedingly able. In after years grave charges were 
brought against him, though never believed by Dr. 
Shoolbred ; but for many years in the beginning of 
the Mission his services were invaluable. The fact of 
his hein a. Brahman of hiah paste eave tho Miseian 
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from the outset a standing in the eyes of the people 
that nothing else would have done. On his arrival at 
Beawar Shoolbred was welcomed by the Wilsons, who 
had preceded him, and by Dr. Small, who true to his 
.promise did everything for him he could, and a warm 
personal friendship was soon established hetween them. 
When the Wilsons left Beawar to return to Bombay, 
Shoolbred was already in possession of a comfortable 
‘house, provided with an efficient native assistant and 
surrounded by friends eager to help him. He was 
himself a bright, clever, attractive young man, eager 
and impulsive, with a keen eye for the picturesque in 
the life of the people, and when he began to write his 
impressions in the Missionary Record and to tell the 
home Church of his doings and to describe the scenes 
among which -he lived, he literally captured the whole 
Church, and month after month thousands of people 
seized upon the erord as soon as it appeared and 
discussed with delight Shoolbred’s last letter home. 

The country he described was indeed a worthy 
subject for his pen. The two districts of Ajmer and 
Merwara presented in those days a sharp 
contrast. Ajmer had been long settled 
under the Moghuls, and possessed large 
towns and fruitful fields, Merwara had only recently 
been brought under control by the British, and was 
still largely virgin forest. The whole district was 
mountainous, and the aboriginals, never properly sub- 
dued by either Moghul or Rajput, had been accustomed 
to descend upon the Ajmer plains in robber bands and 
drive off the flocks and herds unless, as on our own 
Highland border, blackmail had been duly paid. To 
put a stop to this, a small British force was stationed 
thirty miles west of Ajmer near a village called Beawar, 
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and the task of civilising these wild hillmen was taken 
in hand by the commanding officer. The Government 
was singularly fortunate in the men successively chosen 
for this work. Colonel Hall, and after him Colonel 
Dickson, wrought marvels. In a very short space of 
time the whole district was perfectly peaceful. A 
battalion of police was raised from among the Mers 
themeelves and stationed in the cantonment of Beawar. 
Large portions of the forest were cut down and the 
land cleared for agriculture. Wells were dug, and 
artificial lakes constructed to store the water so much 
needed in so dry a land, and villages sprang up 
everywhere. Not content with this, Colonel Diekson 
determined to provide the district with a central town. 
to serve as a market and meeting-place for the villagers, 
as well as a bazar for the camp followers, and choosing 
asite with extraordinary judgment, like Romulus of old, 
built a great wall round an empty space and proceeded to 
construct within it shops and streets and houses, - From 
the beginning the town proved a great success. Traders 
of all kinds flocked int it, and it had soon a popula- 
tion of nearly 7000. At the present day, although 
the battalion has now its headquarters in Ajmer and 
there is only an Assistant Commissioner in charge, it is 
the most important place commercially in Rajputana, 
with flourishing mills and cotton presses, and a popula- 
tion of 22,000. 

Here Shoolbred began his work in 1860. As the 
Government school of the day was a feeble affair, he 
decided to open a school in the new town, 
Naya Nagar, as the city built by Colonel 
Dickson was for a long time called. Chintu 
Ram was the first teacher, and Shoolbred himself took 
the English class. Scholars came pouring in, and the 
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schook, Which began with four pupils, had soon over 
sixty. "We have all sorta and sizes,” he writes in the 
Record, “from the tiny Banya’s son with clustering 
black, curls and liquid, languishing, Oriental eyes, to 
heighten whose effect his proud mother has touched up 
his eyelids with collyrium dye, and whose ankles are 
so loaded with ornaments that the poor little fellow 
seems to walk in fetters, up to the big dyer’s man with 
sodden indigo-stained hands and clothes that seem to 
have been patched with worn-out rainbows, and who 
with admirable perseverance blunders away at ka kha, 
ga gha of the Hindi alphabet; and then there are the 
tall, straight-backed sepoys who sit coiled up among 
the children conning over. their books, but who start to 
their feet as straight as an arrow when the Padri Sahib 

- draws noar, begin their lesson by a military salute that 
might welcome a general, and finish it up by declaring 
that the Sahib is their mabap—father and mother in 
one—and that they are his devoted slaves.” 

He also held an evangelistic service on Sundays in 
his bungalow which was attended by the schoolboys 
and their friends. Discussions on the new 
pamela religion were frequent, and the dynamic 

‘ of truth was applied to the superstitions 
and idolatry of the people. ‘On one occasion,” to 
continue quoting from Shoolbred’s letters, “I was very 
much interested by the conduct of our oldest English 
pupil, a thoughtful, intelligent boy, the son of a banya. 
Chintu Ram was reading from a book a number of 
quotations from the Hindu Shastras and showing their 
falseness and absurdity. The boy, whose faith in his 
religion till then was quite unshaken, and who I doubt 
not regarded me, his beef-eating teacher, with a 
considerable amount of horror, listened from the first 
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with great attention. By and by his eyes began to 
sparkle and his face to flush with excitement. At last 
he could contain himself no longer, but after one of 
the quotations half rose from his seat and shouted, ‘Sach 
nahin hai’ (It is not true—that is not in the Shastras). 
Chintu Ram with great coolness smiled, and pointing 
to the Hindu teacher who was seated behind him said, 
‘Ask the pundit.’ He, when appealed to, hung his 
head, looked sheepish, and replied, ‘Sach hai’ (It is 
true). The boy’s countenance fell immediately: for the 
first time he blushed for his religion. This was 
repeated once and again, the pundit being always 
obliged to confess that the quotations were accurate, 
except on one occasion, when the passage quoted, being 
more damaging than usual, be either was or feigned to 
be ignorant, and answered with a confused ‘Malum 
nahin’ (I don’t know). The foundation of the boy’s 
faith in Hinduism seemed thoroughly shaken, and he 
entreated Chintu Ram to lend him the book that he 
might read and further examine for himself.” 
Conversations with visitors also gave opportunities 
of pressing the truth upon their attention, Almost 
from the first a Jain priest began coming 
about the bungalow, full of Sanskrit lore, 
yet evidently attracted by the gospel story. 
“He has rather a good face, but pinched and worn as 
by abstinence and severe study ; his eyes are keen and 
piereing, his lips thin and flexible, and his chin covered 
by a stumpy grizzled beard which tells ‘of seven long 
days from shaving-day.’ As he sits leaning his ehin 
on his hand, with the ample folds of a white but not 
too spotless turban thrown loosely coif-fashion round 
his head, he seems the very living personation of one 
of Macheth’s witches. He is much more liberal than 
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most of his class; and although he always carries with 
him a broom like a small mop to sweep the path as he 
walks, lest he should commit the deadly crime of 
squashing an insect, I have never seen him use it. He 
has bought a Gujerati Bible, and [ have given him 
some other religious books. While anxious to learn as 
much as possible about my religion, he never tries to 
obtrude his own,” This Jati, as Jain priests are called, 
is frequently mentioned by Mr. Shoolbred in these early 
letters. He acted for a time as his pundit, and 
accompanied him on his first itineracy, explaining and 
enforcing his teaching to the villagers. The truth had 
evidently laid hold of him, but he had never thé 
courage to accept baptism, although it was through him 
that the firsi Mer converts were won. In his temple 
he talked to the worshippers about the new religion, 
and a woman heard and believed. She was, as we shall 
learn more fully later, the wife of a soldier in the 
Merwara battalion called Amra, anil persuaded him to 
accept the new religion too, and they were both 
baptized. The woman died shortly afterwards, but the 
husband lived to become Pastor Amra Singh, the 
beloved first minister of the Beawar congregation. 

Bazar preaching, for which Shoolbred had a natural 
gift, was soon added. “About two months ago,” he 
writes, “Chintz Ram and I drove into the 
city about 5 p.m. to inaugurate the work. A 
crowd speedily gathered round: of course 
we had all the idlers and gossips of the neighbourhood 
—quite a crowd of small boys very innocent of 
superfluous clothing, and apparently quite unconscious 
that copious rains had filled the tanks and made bodily 
ablution a matter of ease. With true small-boy instinct, 
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crowd, and collecting in front stood in open-mouthed 
wonder at the strange phenomenon of a Sahib preaching 
in the bazar. The crowd gathered behind was a 
conglomerate, very fairly representing almost every 
caste in the city. Banya (shopkeeper).and Rajput, 
Mohammadan and Jain, the haughty Brahman and 
abhorred sweeper elbowed each other in their astonished 
eagerness to hear what the Padri had got to say. I 
spoke a few words to them explaining our object and 
requesting their attention, while Chintu Ram read to 
them the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. To this 
they listened very intently, and then we explained its 
ineaning, and made it the groundwork on which to 
present the great central truths of the gospel. There 
were not a few in that crowd who heard then for the 
first time the nature and scope of the Christian religion, 
and from ali sides came the question, ‘But to eat cow’s 
flesh and drink wine is the whole of your religion, is it 
not?’ The Hindu’s religion is so entirely a thing of 
meats and drinks and outward ceremony that he can 
only with difficulty understand the spirituality of our 
faith, or separate it from the habits and modes of living 
which we have imported from our colder clime. Thus 
questioned now, and again questioning—breaking down 
the bread of life into very small crumbs to suit the 
very feeble spiritual capacities of our audience—some- 
times assailed by Brahman objectors and sometimes 
carrying the war far into the enemy's country by ex- 
posing their covetousness and deceit, while the crowd 
laughed loudly, nothing loath to see their proud priests 
humbled, for an hour and a half the tide of instruction 
and debate rolled on.” Thus in diverse ways—Wways 
that are still in common use among our missionaries—the 
wnung winnaar hogan his lonaly and arduous work. 


CHAPTER III 


NASIRABAD : AJMER: TODGARH 


16th February 1861 Messrs. Robson and 

Martin with their wives arrived in Beawar. 

Mr. Robson was the son of Dr. John Robson, 

the popular minister of Wellington Street, Glasgow, 
which held then, as it still holds, an honourable. place 
. in the Church for missionary enthusiasm 

‘ edt and and liberality. The congregation had 
‘ already a connection with India, for they 

paid half the salary of Mr. John Murdoch, the well- 
known and much-loved Secretary of the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society, Madras. Mr. Murdoch 
had been a member of Wellington Street, and when he 
threw up Government service in order to give himself . 
to Christian vernacular literature, that congregation 
became responsible for his support, and for many years 
continued to pay half his salary. And now, when it 
* became known that the minister’s eldest son, John, was 
going out to Rajputana, a great deal of fresh enthusiasm 
was awakened. Mr. Martin, on the other hand, 
belonged to a remarkable family, three of whose 
members under the inspiration of a godly mother gave 
themselves to the foreign mission cause. The eldest 
brother was already in Jamaica, and now William, soon 
to be followed by Gavin, qyoluntesred for Rajputana. 


Sone was not left long alone. On the 
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The arrival of these new workers made extension pos- 
sible. For a time they stayed at Beawar to acquire the 
language, occupying the Mission House which Shoolbred, 
then a bachelor, gave up to them, finding congenial . 
quarters for himself with Dr. Small, whose wife and 
children had gone home. Robson was expected to occupy 
Ajmer, for which his scholarly aptitudes specially fitted 
him, and Martin was destined for the Magra, the 
hill-country to the south of DBeawar, inhabited by the 
‘partially civilised Mers. As it happened, a call un- 
expectedly came from Nasirabad, and it was the first, 
new station to be occupied. Robson and Martin were 
soon followed by Glardon and Valentine, who arrived at 
Beawar with their wives on the Ist February 1862. 
Nasirabad, fourteen miles south of Ajmer, had been 
ever since thé settlement in 1817 the Cantonment town 
for the province. In the Mutiny the native 
troops there had deserted, killed some of 
their. officers and burned down all the bungalows, 
besides looting the Treasury, and it was now accordingly 
held by a strong British force. Cholera broke out 
among the troops in 1860, and as there happened to be 
no chaplain there at the time, the missionaries at Beawar 
were asked to help. Mr. Martin, accompanied by his 
wife, went at once and ministered very acceptably to 
the sick and dying until a Government chaplain was 
secured two months later. During the weeks he was 
there he found time to visit the bazar and the surround- 
ing villages, and was impressed by the suitability of the 
place for a Mission centre. It was double the size of 
Beawar, and had large villages in its neighbourhood 
which could be conveniently operated upon from it as 
centre, and the bazar people were anxious for an 
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conveniently obtained for the missionaries, and it 
seemed to the three young men that it was a quite 
providential opening. Accordingly, in anticipation of 
home sanction and with that decisiveness of action that 
all along characterised him, Martin settled down in 
Nasirabad. He was fortunate in securing the General’s 
house as a bungalow, with a very large compound round 
it, admirably situated between the regimental lines and 
the bazar—-a compound which has proved equal to 
containing two Mission houses, a girls’ school, a boys’ 
poarding-house, and an orphanage, without any sense of 
crowding. 

Martin followed the usual method of beginning work 
in such places by opening a school. He writes: “On 
coming to the station I found that there 
was quite a mania for English education 
among a portion of the natives. In a place 
like this, where the Banyas especially are coming into 
daily contact with Englishmen who cannot speak a 
sentence of Urdu, the English language has a high 
commercial value; and hence the anxiety displayed to 
have a school established in which it might be taught. 
But I am quite aware that some of the beat friends of 
missions doubt the propriety of teaching English in 
mission schools, especially when the people seek an 
acquaintance with it only from worldly motives, and 
when the great majority of the boys will leave the 
achool before they can acquire such a knowledge of it as 
will open to them the treasures of Western literature. 
I do not conceal the fact that my feelings too are 
opposed to the introduction of English into mission 
schools, and if the children could be got to attend 
vernacular apart from English education I would gladly 
hanish it from this school. But the maiority at this 
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station would not attend. It is thus simply a matter of 
expediency. By teaching English we secure the attend- 
ance of a large number of boys who in a few years will 
become the most influential men in the place, many of 
whom would always remain beyond our reach. All 
those minds are brought for an hour daily under the 
leavening influence of direct Bible teaching, besides the 
knowledge of pure morals and Christian truth which 
they acquire during the course of English: instruction.” 
The school was very successful from the first, beginning - 
with an attendance of thirty-five, and going on ina 
short time to over a hundred. : 
But Martin’s real strength did not lie in English 
teaching. Himself accustomed to an outdoor life, of 
robust frame and an excellent rider, it was 
Village a joy to him to be out morning after 
morning visiting the principal villages of 
the district, in many of which he soon had vernacular 
schools begun. These schools formed a nucleus of an 
audience for village preaching, and tended to secure the 
goodwill of the parents. The district was a more fertile 
one than that round Beawar, and so the villages were 
larger, and there were more boys for the schools.. The 
weakness of the system was that in the absence of 
Christian teachers non-Christians had to be employed. 
Martin, conscious of the danger of such a course, like 
the other missionaries, had a weekly meeting with bis 
pundits to instruct them in Christian truth. He 
writes: “There are now eight heathen and Moham- 
madan teachers connected with this station, and I have 
always felt it a matter of vast importance to operate as 
far as possible upon the minds of the pupils through 
the teachers. But before this can be done the minds of. 
the teachers must be enlightened. In order to attain 
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this object I have laid it down as & rule. that my 
teachers, if in health, shall meet in my bungalow every 
Sabbath for the purpose of reading and hearing exposi- 
tions of the Word of God. These meetings afford me 
increasing delight. Although I have no reason to 
believe that any one is inquiring after salvation, I can 
trace a growing willingness to search the Scriptures, and 
a growing acquaintance with its doctrines.” 

While the Nasirabad Mission was thus making a 
‘successful start under Mr. Martin’s energetic manage- 
‘ ment, Robson was preparing for the opening 
of Ajmer, the most important town in the 
province, and the headquartere of the Agent to the 
Governor-General. He had already paid it a couple of 
preparatory visits, and was delighted to find an Indian 
Christian family: living there, that of the post-master, 
whose children he baptized. One of these, Adelaide, 
became in due course the wife of Chintu Ram, and still 
survives in Beawar. Mr. and Mrs. Robson, accom- 
penied by the Gilardons, removed to Ajmer in February 
1862. They had secured a bungalow capable of accom- 
modating both families. While Mr. Glardon at first 
devoted himeelf to the study of the language, Robson, 
who had already made such progress as to be able to 
converse intelligently with the natives, opened a school 
which by the end of March had ninety scholars. This 
school he made his base for general city work, spending 
at it the whole day, even in the hot weather. To quote 
from one of his letters: “The school opened at six in - 
the morning with prayers in Urdu, after which we had 
the Bible classes. I had at one time nearly twenty 
boys in my class who were all making good progress in 
Seripture knowledge. After these the other classes 
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examining one or two of them, was generally free at 
eight o'clock, when I retired to a room on the roof of 
the school to which I had caused some of my books 
and other things necessary for study to be brought, and 
continued reading, generally without much interruption, 
till a little after ten o'clock, when a visitor would 
oceasionally drop in, and I could not be sure of being 
uninterrupted till twelve o’clock, when again, till two 
o'clock, I scarcely ever had a visit, and could continue 
uninterruptedly at my studies. Some entire days no 
one came at all to see me” (No wonder, with tho 
thermometer in that upper room at 108°!), “and.on 
others I was kept continually talking, always however 
with the exception of the hours above mentioned. The 
kind of visits varied, as you may suppose, very con- 
siderably. Sometimes a Jain or Brahman would call for 
the express purpose of discussion, and seemed rather 
surprised at the ease with which a number of his 
positions were shown to be untenable. Some of the 
more educated acknowledged the immorality of .a 
number of the sacred books, such as the Prem Sagar, or 
History of Krishn; but they gave an allegorical 
explanation of the whole, and by some ingenious twist- 
ing managed to make the most disgusting details 
emblematical of some sublime truth. They at once 
confessed the superior plainness and simplicity of the 
gospel; and when pressed as to why they did not give 
to the people the explanation they gave to me, answered, 
‘Qh, these people are fools,’—for the spirit of the scribes 
and Pharisees survives in them,—‘ this people that know 
not the Law are accursed.’” 

‘As was suitable to a city like Ajmer, public discussions 
with pundits and moulvies took up a good deal of the 
mixsionary’s time. In Beawar and Nasirabad there 
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were very few really learned men, but here in a-city with 
Seat eae 8 famous mosque to which thousands of pil- 
cussions,  &rims came yearly, and a sacred lake in which 

thousands obtained salvation by bathing, 
féemen worthy even of Mr. Robson’s steel were always 
forthcoming. He was impressed by the superior mental 
calibre of the Mohammadans. To quote again, he says: 
“The following Sabbath it was evident that there was 
a large sprinkling of Mohammadans among the hearers ; 
and certainly after I had finished my discourse one of 
them began the discussion in a most characteristic 
manner, ‘If you say anything against the prophet we 
will kill you,’ was the firs; word of Mohammadan 
controversy I heard in Ajmer. The person who uttered 
it seemed to be looked on as rather cracked by his co- 
religionists, for they at once quieted him, and put a 
stoppage on him whencver he attempted to speak during 
the rest of the evening. Some others spoke ; and the 
person who took the chief hand really argued with 
a fairness, an openness, and an appreciation of the force 
of an argument which made it truly a treat to argue 
with him after the shifting, insincere talk of the Hindus. 
He at last brought the argument to this point—‘If 
Jesus, as you say, gave Himself to die for our sins, why 
did He cry three times on the cross, O My God, deliver 
Me?’ ‘And pray where do we read that?’ ‘In the 
second chapter of Paul.’ I handed him a New Testa- 
ment and asked him to point out the passage, but he 
declined looking for it ut the time,and said he would 
find itout by next Sabbath. Next Sabbath he returned 
and indicated the verse, ‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’ asa proof against Christ’s Messiah- 
ship. I very soon explained his difficulties; but 
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Lord’s divinity, from which we drifted into an argument 
on the Trinity, which he maintained was contrary to 
reason, I got the general voice of the meeting with 
me, however, in showing that it was merely above 
reason, incomprehensible as the dualism in our own 
persons, while the immoral acts approved of in the 
Quran are clearly against conscience. My opponent 
fought long and acutely, abandoning in fact Moham- 
madan ground and taking up deistic ground. Some of 
the orthodox Musalmans present evidently thought the 
defence as dangerous as the attack; and one of them 
assured me that it was very well to talk that way, but 
the ultimate argument was that they would beat me 
soundly if I continued to argue against their religion.” 
In all this work he was efficiently aided and sup- 
‘ported by Mr. Glardon, who was a gift from the Swiss 
Reformed Church, and who brought with 
cane. him the bright, lively manner so natural. to 
theFrench. He was moreover an artist, and 
had a keen perception of the lights and shades of Oriental 
life. His first letter home shows this. Writing of ascene 
witnessed on the way up-country, he says: “ One night 
we came to a little village. As we were talking in the 
verandah of the traveller’s bungalow with a Christian 
* munshi happening to be there, a queer music was going 
on not far from us. ‘It is,’ said the munshi, ‘a heathen 
ceremony ;’ and upon his offering to accompany us 
thither, we set off together. Guided by the constant 
noise, we tottered in the dark along some narrow lanes, 
and having reached a small courtyard, behold the most 
curious scene I have ever witnessed. Upon a large 
carpet around a burning lamp ten priests are sitting. 
Every one holds in his hands two small cymbals, strikes 
one against the other, beating the time of a monotonous 
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and nasal. song, the burden of which is sung by them all, 
‘ while one only gives out the prayer itself. From time 
to time between each stanza, raising their hands, they 
make with their copper an infernal noise above their 
heads, and then start again for a new stanza. Around 
their circle a hundred and fifty natives seated on the 
bare ground seemed deeply absorbed in their con- 
templation. We were considering that spectacle, so 
new for us, when the maharaj (great priest), easily 
known to be so by his coat of red silk and his bonnet 
embroidered with gold, interrupting the ceremony, 
shouted, ‘Idhar Ao’--come hither, We’ accept this 
invitation ; and the crowd opening wide before us, here 
we are sitting upon our legs amongst the priests them- 
selves. Incantations begin afresh. After a little time 
one of the performants took the trouble of explaining 
to our wondering minds what was the matter. The 
maharaj does not dwell in the village, but has come at 
the request of the inhabitants in order to entreat Krishn 
with thom. He himself is worshipped as a god. They 
have just been singing the deeds of Krishn, and asking 
him for his blessing (temporal, of course). A long eon- 
versation follows between the munshi, disciple of Christ, 
and the maharaj, follower and relation of Brahma. 
From time to time Abdul Rahman interrupts his speech 
to give us a brief account in English of what has been 
said, and we furnish him with some arguments: which 
thing after all does not seem to be needed, for he is 
speaking with fire and continuity. After a little time, 
taking from his pocket a short poem which he has him- 
self composed, in which he overturns the Hindu system 
of religion and announces Christ, he begins to sing these 
verses, and the villagers listen with avidity. Till half- 
past eleven at night did we stay among these poor 
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heathen people to whom I was inwardly wishing to be 
able to say something. O pray that the gift of tongues 
may be. given to every missionary.” 
This happy colleagueship did not, however, long 
continue. Mr. Glardon’s health, which had been 
undermined ‘by an attack of sun-fever in 
gray and the Red Sea, broke down, and he was 
compelled to go home. On recovering, he 
came back to India to resume his work; but a few 
months were sufficient to show that it had been a 
mistake, and he was reluctantly compelled to resign in 
1866. His place was taken by Mr. James Gray, who, first 
as Robson's colleague and afterwards with Dr, John 
Husband, continued in Ajmer, with occasional inter- 
ruptions, till 1904. Gray was, like Robson, scholarly 
in his habits, keeping up a daily custom of reading a 
portion of the Bible in the original. He obtained an 
unusually complete knowledge of the language, in 
which he was able’ to express himself with all the 
facility of a native. He gave himself largely to 
educational work, and was once and again a very useful 
member of the Bible Revision Committee. For many 
years he was foremost in the Mission Conference for 
business capacity, especially in the region of finance. 
Husband, also a man of culture, established medical 
mission work in Ajmer, and instituted the Press, which 
has now become such a large and useful establishment. 
Not content with these more directly missionary 
labours, he took much interest in the development of 
municipal affairs, being for several years the honoured 
Chairman of the Municipality, and receiving the C.L.E. 
from Government. The partnership of Messrs. Robson 
and Glardon has recently been revived in a very happy 
manner by the settlement of Dr. Robert G. Robson at 
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Ajmer. He-is a nephew of Dr. John Robson, while his 
wife is a daughter of Mr. Glardon. 

Shoolbred meanwhile was preparing the way for the 
settlement of a missionary in the Magra by frequent 
itineracies through that hilly tract. From 
the first he had been attracted alike by the 
physical beauty of the district and by the frank 
simplicity of the people, and he was confident that they 
could be readily won to Christianity. After his first 
tour hé writes: ‘Let me say then that during the last 
six weeks I have traversed the length and breadth of 
Merwara ; have threaded its jungles, have climbed those 
hills looming out in the misty distance, at which during 
the last eighteén months I had so often gazed with inde- 
seribable longing ; have wandered by the shores of those 
lakes which seemed clothed with so much beauty as 
figured by Col. Dickson in his book, and by daily, hourly 
intercourse become acquainted with a people who in the 
singularity of their origin, in the lawless independence 
of their lives, in their indomitable courage and invinci- 
bility, by atl but British prowess, had succeeded in 
investing themselves with a romantic interest scarcely 
inferior to that which surrounds the patriotic Swiss or 
the bold freebooting class of our own Highlands in an 
earlier and more lawless age. With interest so deeply 
excited and expectations of the country and people so 
highly pitched, it was to be feared that when brought 
face to face with the living realities disappointment 
would be the inevitable result. Such, however, I am 
glad to say has not been the case. Neither the country 
nor the people have disappointed me. On the contrary, 
my expectations have been more than realised. There 
are scenes of no common picturesqueness and beauty 
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standing on the shores of some of its lakes-I have been 
forced to confess that, lovely as are the sketches by 
which Col. Dickson’s artist has striven to represent 
them, the realities are much more cherming and brought 
vividly back to memory the exquisite lake-scenery of 
our own beloved land. Nor have I been at all dis- 
appointed inthe character of the people. I have found 
them, as I expected, more sturdy and independent than 
the’ people of the city or the plain, more open and 
truthful, very little trammelled by caste prejudices, and 
almost entirely unsophisticated by Brahmanical wiles. 
True, like all men among whom money is scarce, they 
have all the Oriental’s love of pice, but they are frank 
and open in confessing this, and spite of it often showed 
me an amount of hospitality which T should have looked 
for in vain among the richer but less hospitable dwellers 
in the plains.” And so, with high hopes of success, a 
miseion was begun amongst them in 1863 by the 
settlement at Todgarh of Mr. and Mrs. William Robb. 
Mr. Robb was the brother of Dr. Alexander Robb, 
already well known as the Church’s most scholarly 
missionary in Jamaica, and Mrs. Robb was the daughter 
of Hope Waddell, whose name as the pioneer of 
the Calabar Mission was a household word through- 
out the Church. But the Mers did not prove the easy 
conquest for Christ that was anticipated, and the 
progress of the gospel has been as slow among them as 
among the ordinary Hindu castes. # 

Mr. Robb, who had a genius for education, organised 
humerous schools throughout the district, which he 
‘The un- brought up to a high pitch of efficiency by 

* erownedKing indefatigable visitations of inspection, He 
of Todgarh. used to ride off in the afternoon even in the 
hot weather on a camel, carrying not only himself but 
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his servant and his bedding and kitchen as well, spend 
the night at a village, examine the school in the morn- 
ing, preach to the people,and get home the next forenoon. 
In this way he made himeelf familiar with the whole 
district, and there was not a custom, social or religious, 
among the Mers of which he was not aware. For three 
years he had a medical colleague with him, Dr. Shields, 
Frequently helping him, and at first interpreting for 
him, he picked up a great deal of practical medical 
lore which, when left alone, he used successfully for 
the benefit of the people, developing a large practice, and 
gaining completely the confidence of the people, among 
whom there was no dawai (medicine) like the Padri 
Sahib’s. He became virtually the King of Todgarh, 
the Government officials consulting him and wisely 
deferring to him in all questions relating to the well- 
being of the people, like Dr. Campbell in Santalia ; and 
his name is still one to conjure with in all the hill- 
country. In his repeated absences from Todgarh on 
preaching expeditions his bright young wife bore 
uncomplainingly the loneliness of her jungle life, shed- 
ding a halo all around and softening by her gentle ways 
the rudest heart. But it is not surprising to read that 
first Mrs, Robb’s health and then Mr. Robb’s gave way 
under such a strain, and that it took five long years to 
build up his nervous system after an unbroken experi- 
ence of thirteen years of jungle life. On his return, a 
more suitable sphere for her and more adequate for him, 
though he was slow to admit it, was found in Nasirabad, 
where the Robbs’ bungalow became synonymous with 
home and happiness for many a lonely young 
missionary. 

Thus within five years the four principal stations of 
the Mission in Ajmer-Merwara were occupied, with not 
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merely no opposition but with a large amount of 
goodwill on the part of the people. At 
only one point was there a momentary 
difficulty. An edticational crisis somewhat 
unexpectedly arose and threatened for a time the very 
existence of the three town schools, These schools 
were of course meant for all classes, and not least for 
the lower and downtrodden ones. One or two mahtars 
(scavengers), whose employment in connection with the 
sanitation of the city joined to their promiscuous feed- 
ing upon all the varied scraps gathered in the day’s 
sweepings, not to speak of their keeping swine, render 
them an object of horror to the high-easte man, sent 
their sons to the schools at Beawar and Nasirabad. 
This was followed by a stampede on the part of all the 
’ better-class boys and by indignant remonstrances from 
their parents. The excitement spread to Ajmer, and 
all three city schools suffered. The missionaries 
stood firm, and the boys gradually came back; but the 
matter settled itself by the disappearance from the 
schools of the sweeper boys, Pressure was no doubt 
brought to bear on them in a secret way which they 
were not strong enough to resist. With such a strong 
social prejudice, it is better to provide separately for 
the education of this section of the community, 
Shoolbred, who received the degree of 1).D. from his 
Alma Mater, Edinburgh University, in 1878, and was 
Moderator of the United Presbyterian Synod 
beens in 1888, continued in Beawar till his death 
in 1896, having first Dr. Valentine and then 
Dr. Sommerville, and finally Mr. Anderson Brown as his 
colleague, though in fact most of the missionaries can 
claim to have begun in Beawar, moving on from there 
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Martin remained in Nasirabid also (for Ashapura is 
practically Nasirabad) till his death in 1883, having 
as his colleague first his brother Gavin, who after some 
years of very able and faithful service died in 1874, 
and afterwards Dr. William Clark. Mr. Gray occupied 
Ajmer, as we have seen, till his retirement in 1904, 
and Dr. Husband is still there. The Robbs remained 
in Todgarh till 1876, having first Dr. Shields and 
after a long interval Mr. and Mrs. Jameson as their col- 
leagues. In 1880 Todgarh became an out-station under 
Manawar Khan. 


CHAPTER IV 


SUPERSTITION : FIRST-FRUITS : FAMINE 


T": next few years of the Mission were very 
strenuous ones, in which a large amount of 
spade-work was done, Superstition was much 

more rampant fifty years ago in Rajputana 
than it is now, and the missionaries set themselves to 
expose it wherever they came across it. At Beawar 

Possession Mr. Shoolbred was greatly helped in this 

versus work by Dr. Valentine, the first medical 
ammonia. yissionary. Dr. Valentine had a confident 
belief in the power of ammonia to bring the most 
demon-filled votary to his senses, and must have been 
regarded with horror by all sorts of cheats and impostors. 

On one occasion a lad professed to be inspired by Mata 
Ji, the goddess of smallpox. Shoolbred and Valentine 

set off one night to investigate, and reached after some 

trouble the garden in which the exhibition was to take 
place. ‘ Within,” writes Shoolbred, “ we found a crowd 
of no less than two hundred and fifty people assembled, 
and were introduced to the incarnation of the goddess. 
in the shape of a slip of a lad, apparently some seventeen 
years old, with a somewhat sharp but by no means 
unpleasant countenance. He was evidently disturbed 
by our appearance, and seemed disposed to make a bolt ; 
but we followed him closely everywhere, and when he 
saw all chance of eseane cut of he resioned himself to 
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his fate, and began the tamasha (spectacle). First the 
crowd were seated in rows, leaving a clear space in 
front of a small shrine of Mata Ji. This shrine is 
simply a little square recess made in the garden wall, 
on the back of which is doubled a square piece of tin- 
foil representing a body and two smaller pieces repre- 
senting arms. In front of thisona rectangular platform 
stood a small earthenware lamp called dipak, three 
chafing-dishes like large communion cups inverted, and 
a small heap of jau (barley) as an offering to the goddesa. 
Another small dipak was placed in another small niche 
on the left hand of the shrine; and this constituted all 
the apparatus for the spectacle. Simple as these 
elements are, in their position and accessaries they 
showed no small skill in arrangement and an eye 
to effect. From above the shrine emerged moat 
picturesquely the knotted, gnarled stem of a palma 
Christi, and from its palmate fronds fell on either side 
" like curtains masses of broad-leaved creepers fantastically * 
entwined. While sitting in front of the crowd opposite 
the shrine I had been noticing all this. The avatar 
divested of his upper garment, and having bathed, 
entered the circle. For a few seconds he stood on one 
leg repeating an incoherent invocation in front of the 
shrine, prostrated his body, and then, seating himself 
cross-legged with his back towards us, commenced the 
most serious part of the performance, Two men, his 
attendants, brought live coals and incense—benzoin 
gum—and placing them on the three chafing-dishes, 
filled the air with oppressive perfumed smoke. Taking 
from his neck one of those flat medal-like silver charms 
worn by almost all natives, and on which, as I after- 
wards discovered, was stamped a row of female figures 
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the smoke, muttering charms and incantations, while a 
pair of kettledrums beat up furiously and a gong added 
- its shrill clangour to swell the sound. Long he sat, and 
much he muttered, with great expenditure of incense 
and drum-thunder, not to talk of our patience; but 
Mata was slow to come. All at once a bright idea 
dawned upon him, the advent of the goddess was 
hindered by the encircling crowd: ‘What ho, there, 
clear a way for the goddess ;’ and amidst merry peals of 
laughter from us, in which some few of the crowd dared 
to join, a way was made for Mata to approach. Again 
the thunder of the drums, the clang of gongs, and 
streaming incense, when see, the goddess has come at 
last.. A quiver passes over the youth’s body, and he 
falls flat on his back with arms and legs extended. 
Great is the might of Mata when she comes! She 
twists his arms; she bends round his trunk at right 
angles to his legs; she straightens him up again. See, 
. 48 he fills up with the afflatus, how his chest heaves, 
how his body rises in the centre like an arch, just as if 
he were convulsed with strychnine! The inspiration 
rushes in like a storm: with one bound he is on his 
feet, his head oscillates from side to side with amazing 
rapidity, and his hair stands out like a mop in the 
hands of a skilful tar when he swabs down the deck of 
amorning. He roars like a hear bereaved of her cubs. 
Now comes the dancing, in which one thing struck me 
as peculiar—the almost entire absence of apparent 
muscular motion. Ilis movements seemed almost 
automatic as he leaped with measured paces from side 
to side, and then forward and backward, sometimes with 
amazing rapidity, sometimes slower as if taking breath. 
This daneing went on for some time, when seemingly 
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shaking his head with redoubled fury, shouted, ‘Bulao’ 
(call them), This was the signal for us to begin our 
part of the performance. The Doctor, Chintu Ram, 
and myself moved inside the circle without let or 
hindrance, and prepared to apply our tests. The drums 
ceased their thunder, and evident expectation held the 
crowd in suspense. A moment, and the bottle of 
ammonia was at the nose of the avatar. That he did 
not relish it was manifest enough. But the head- 
shaking was so violent as to disturb the action of the 
alkali, so the Doctor, filling his palm with it, held it 
over his nose, while with the other hand he forcibly 
kept his head from moving. The effect was instant- 
aneous. He puffed, snorted, and fell back flat on the 
ground. There was a pause of intense excitement. 
The two attendants glared on us as if they thought 
that we had murdered him. The great crowd held its 
breath and bent forward intently. Thus for a full 
minute he lay. Then slowly, feebly, he shook himself, 
and rose. The tears streamed from his eyes, and still 
sobbing from the effects of the ammonia, he folded his 
hands, bent to the ground before us, professed himself 
our slave and confessed his imposture, winding up with 
this: ‘What can a poor fellow who has no work.do to 
fill his belly?’” After this the sight of the Doctor's 
bottle was enough to eheck the frenzy of the most 
daring impostor. 

But the work done was not merely or mainly 
destructive. It was largely constructive, and the hearts 
of the missionaries were encouraged by a 
series of remarkable conversions, several of 
which must now be described. 
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pundit. At the age of fourteen he left his father’s 
house, and wandered through a great part 
of Upper India, as a Brahman lad can so 
easily do, inquiring into the religious precepts 
taught by the various sects and finding satisfaction in 
none. During this period he supported himself by 
reciting or chanting the Shastras, which he did admirably. 
Finding his way into Rajputana, he got occasional 
employment as a teacher in some of the schools 
established by the Rajput chiefs in their States, but was 
evidently more or less a rolling stone. In 1862 he 
happened to come to Beawar, and heard Shoolbred 
and Chintu Ram preach in the bazar. He was at 
once attracted, and began attending the Hindustani 
service, which was conducted every morning for the 
benefit of the servants and others at the Mission House.’ 
For a time he clung to the Vedantist position, ie. 
pantheism, but gradually the true light dawned upon 
him, and he decided to make a confession of his faith. 
He was living at the time in comfort in one of the 
Beawar temples, honoured and supported by the 
worshippers as one who had travelled much and was 
well read in the Shastras, so when he stood up in the 
bazar and made a public renunciation of Hinduism and 
profession of his adhesion to Christianity no little 
sensation was created. Determined to give up for good 
and all the lazy life he had been leading, he asked 
Mr. Shoolbred to give him work, and settled down 
contentedly as the teacher of a low-caste school. He 
was baptized on January 25, 1863, and remained for 
the next forty years a consistent, if not very energetic, 
agent of the Mission. He was for some years in 
Todgarh under Mr. Robb, and afterwards became Mr. 
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Amra was the next convert, and one of a very 
different kind. He was a Mer sepoy in the regiment, 
eat ame who was brought to the knowledge of the 
Mer sepoy. truth by a Jain woman whom he had taken 

to himself as a second wife. This woman had 
been living at Todgarh in concubinage with one of the 
Gurus of the Jains, who are under a vow of celibacy, 
but often, like the priests of the Middle Ages, form ties 
of this kind. On the death of the Sant, or senior guru 
of the sect, this man was advanced to the position, 
and found it impossible to continue a connection that 
brought him discredit among his followers. He 
accordingly determined to turn the woman adrift, but 
having some compunction about her handed her over 
to the young aoldier on outpost duty from Beawar 
whose acquaintance he had made. Amra, who had 
already a wife, had no scruples about taking a second 
one, and soon came very much under her influence. On 
his return,to the cantonment, his Jain wife, who was a 
woman of superior ability and force of character, began 
attending the temple in which Shoolbred’s Jati pundit 
was at the time day by day extolling the new religion, 
Attracted by what she heard, she hegan instructing 
Amra in the new doctrine, and encouraged him to visit 
the missionaries as an inquirer; and while the Jati 
himself cooled down in his ardour and never took 
baptism, these two in due time were baptized. 
Shoolbred writes of Amra: “In personal appearance 
he is quite like a Scotchman, and reminds me very 
much of many a square but composed and thoughtful 
face shining out upon me now from the vistas of 
memory as seen years ago among the lowland peasantry 
of our dear native land. In one more essential 
particular, too, he exhibits a remarkable resemblance to 
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our Scottish peasantry of the good old school. I refer 
to his minute acquaintance with Scripture truth and 
doctrine. Nobody who knows Amra can doubt of the 
sincerity of his faith and profession. Even those 
natives who are most chagrined at his change are forced 
to confess that in him we have got a real convert and a 
thoroughly honest man. T.ook at what he has renounced 
for the Saviour, His cherished wife has been separated 
from him and henceforth must live apart. His more 
legally married wife, worked upon by her relatives, 
refuses to have anything to say to him now that he has 
been baptized. Ie has to hear the reproaches and 
scorning of brethren and friends, But all this he 
endures cheerfully, and rejoices that he is counted 
worthy to suffer a little for Him who endured to the 
death for us. Such is Amva Singh, a convert of whom 
we may well be proud.” The death of his legal wife 
presently set him free to marry Punyi, the Jati woman ; 
but the happiness of a Christian home hallowed by the 
sacrifices and sufferings of the past was broken some 
years later by the illness and death of the wife who so 
wonderfully had heard the Word and believed. Amra 
gave up the regiment and became a Christian catechist, 
and in due time the first native pastor in Rajputana. 
He married Agnes, the brightest of the orphans of that 
early time, who survives him as the much-loved and 
efficient matron of the Women’s Industrial Home, 
Beawar. Two of Amra’s brothers in due time under 
his influence became Christians, of whom one, Rama, 
became a catechist, and did good service for many 
years. 

Lala the weaver was the next notable convert, and 
the first representative from those castes from which, in 
Beawar, most of the Church has been drawn, largely 
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through his influence and example. Shoolbred thus 

describes his first meeting with him: “We 
bares were preaching in the main bazar one evening 

when I observed an old weaver with grey 
beard but an eye whose fires age had not quenched, join 
the crowd. He hore on his shoulder the warp of a web, 
just as I had secn many a weaver on the strects of 
my own town of Dunfermline standing to listen to a 
preaching politician, His whole personal appearance, 
too, apart from the singularity of his dress, forcibly re- 
minded me of old men I have seen at home, so true is it that 
a common trade or profession stamps a common impress 
even on widely different races of men. As he stood 
and listened he kept hitching up his web or moving it 
from shoulder to shoulder, as they successively became 
weary of the weight. At last, stretching out his right 
hand and raising his forefinger in a way peculiar to him, 
he called my attention by a lowl ‘Dekho’ (look here), 
and then began to ask several questions very pertinent 
to the subject of my address. I answered his questions 
apparently to his satisfaction ; and as darkness was fast 
falling I invited him to come to the bungalow next 
morning at ten o’clock, when he would hear more about 
the way of salvation T had pointed out. Tle promised, 
and the meeting broke up, [ had received so many 
unfulfilled promises that I had almost forgotten it, 
when punctual to the hour Lala made his appearance, 
and took his seat humbly among the servants. Next 
day he again appeared, and after worship followed me 
into my room. Bending low at my feet, he presented 
me with two halves of cocoanut kernel, the usual 
offering presented toa guru from one who becomes his 
disciple, and although I disclaimed any title to such 
worship as they are in the habit of paying to their 
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religious teachers, he could scarcely be restrained. To 
this day when leaving my presence he always backs out 
of the door with as much grace as if he had served an 
apprenticeship to royal etiquette at court.” This old 
man gave himeelf heart and soul to Christ.. Long 
before he was baptized he was an enthusiastic preacher, 
accompanying Shoolbred on his itineracy and pressing 
home the truth upon the villagers, And after baptism 
he continued as zealous, and brought in more converts 
than any other. 

Isa Das was the first convert at Ajmer, and was for 
many years a picturesque figure among the preachers of 

the Mission, He was by birth a Rajput, 
Tea Das . . + 
the Jati. but in fulfilment of a vow was given in 
childhood to the Jatis, the Jain priests of 

the Banya caste, and he became in due course one of 
their disciples. He continued among them for fourteen 
years, going round like the others with his beggar's 
bowl in dutiful attendance upon his guru, whose 
position, including the right to be worshipped, he 
inherited. Then he came under Ir, Robson’s influence 
in Ajmer. Ife had inherited from his guru a consider- 
able sum of money and the right of all doles in three 
villages, but these he cheerfully gave up on becoming a 
Christian. He was quick at Icarning, and an active, 
capable agent, a little unsteady and giving occasional 
cause of anxiety to the missionaries, but on the whole 
doing good service, especially latterly in Udaipur under 
Dr. Shepherd, where he was the first to establish 
friendly relations for the Mission with the wild Bhils, 
and where he died in 1891. 

Hasan Ali was the most notable convert made at 
Nasirabad. A Safir, and therefore of pure lineage from 
the prophet, he was a young Mohammadan of great 
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" natural gifts and a most winning manner, He was easily 
2 the most graceful and persuasive preacher 
Hasan A! ae 3 
the post, mong the Christian agents, and his gazals, 
or Urdu hymns, are the most poetical 
and musical in our Church hymn-book. He early came 
under the influence of Mr. William Martin, who 
baptized him. Unfortunately his character lacked some- 
what in strength, and he was weighed down through 
life by his marriage to a woman who had been a 
prostitute, and he ever and anon brought sorrow to 
those who loved him and were proud of him, by sad 
moral lapses, Repentance, apparently sincere, invariably 
followed, and he continued to do notable service to the 
Mission, even more by his pen than by his voice, first 
at Nasirebad and then at Jaipur and Alwar, Latterly 
he was native editor of the Wur Afshan, the most 
important Christian vernacular newspaper in the north 
of India. 
Manawar Khan was the first convert at Todgarh, and 
the ablest native worker the Mission has yet had. He 
was a Mohammadan, and Mr. Robb gives 
Shine the following account of him: “He whom 
debater, we had the privilege on Sabbath the 
‘Sth November 1865, of admitting into the 
fellowship of the Christian Church is a young man of 
the name of Manawar, and was a Mussalman by pro- 
fession. He is a native of Beawar, and up to about the 
beginning of the year 1862 was employed as a clerk 
in Government service. At that time, in consequence 
of the department of work in which he was employed 
being abolished, he was discharged, upon which he was 
engaged by Mr. Shoolbred to teach in one of the village 
schools, and continued in that connection till 1864. 
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Todgarh to act as hospital-assistant, in which capacity 
he still continues. While at Beawar he had abundant 
opportunity during the space of two and a half years of 
becoming acquainted with gospel truth. With the 
New Testament as the principal text-book in our village 
schools and a course of systematic weekly instruction 
therein to which all the teachers must submit, not even 
the slowest and most perverse among them can remain 
without a considerable knowledge of the life and 
doctrines of Jesus Christ. That Manawar, while he 
was an energetic teacher, was also a diligent pupil is 
shown by the fact that at the yearly examination of 
village teachers, in which gospel history is the chief 
subject, he took the first place. Being a lad of good 
talents, with a large share of native acuteness, and 
being looked up to by his co-religionists as a defender 
of the faith, he was not slow to urge objections and 
advance cavils, as he himself confesses and as Mr. 
Shoolbred can testify. Ambition to excel at the yearly 
examination led him to get up the facts of the gospel 
history and to be able to quote chapter and verse with 
an accuracy that would put many a good Christian at 
home to the blush, Of the truth of Christianity he 
was evidently intellectually convinced, and never after 
his coming to Todgarh did I hear him atteinpt to raise 
his voice seriously in defence of his own religion. 
Still, while the intellect is convinced, in how many 
cases here as at home does the heart remain untouched. 
Such was the case with Manawar; and while we 
earnestly prayed that God would touch his heart, he 
for nearly a year expressed no wish to forsake the 
religion of his fathers and cast in his lot among the 


followers of Christ. A severe illness which he had in 
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face with death, with no hope for eternity, was the 
means which, according to his own confession, led him 
‘to think seriously of eternal things, and decided him 
to confess Christ. Accordingly, soon after his recovery 
he applied for baptism. The rite might have been 
administered at once, so far as ripeness in knowledge 
was concerned, but we thought it right to delay in 
order to test his sincerity and to give him due time 
for reflection on the consequences which would follow 
the step he proposed to take. Attempts were made 
by his friends to dissuade him; and his stepmother, 
a frail old woman, came all the way from Beawar on 
foot to induce him to retwn with her. At first she 
tried coaxing, and when that failed she declared that 
she would destroy herself if he did not yield, and 
actually set out to throw herself in the village well. 
She was, however, brought back and persuaded to better 
things. In reasoning with her, Manawar said that he 
had taken noboily’s life nor stolen anything, and that 
he would continue to support her as formerly, and why 
therefore should she distress herself about him? To 
this she replied that stealing was a small thing com- 
pared with the enormity of forsaking his religion and 
becoming a Christian.” Manawar Khan became a 
catechist, and on the withdrawal of the European 
missionary from Todgarh the superintendent of that 
station. In 1886 he was ordained as pastor of the con- 
gregation there, a little flock over which he has watched 
with loving carefulness all these years. But he is best 
known as a wielder of the pen. Ife is the author of 
numerous able tracts and hymns, and even in his old age, 
by his History of the. Magra, in which he places the 
Mers lower in the social economy than they would like 
to be, has stirred up a controversy that will not quickly 
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die down. Long may the grand old controversialist 
be spared to wield his pen! 

As the result of these and other baptisms the Church 
of Christ in Rajputana steadily grew until at the end of 
the first ten years there was a total Christian 
community of over fifty. This included a 
” few orphans who had on various occasions been handed 

over to the Mission; for famine was ever and anon 

threatening the land, ant the poverty of the people 
was extreme. Jn 1869, however, the first great visita- 
tion of the kind since the establishment of the Mission 
swept over Kajputana. It was calculated that over four 
millions of people perished during 1869--70 within the 
limits of the province, and from what we know of the 
famine of 1900 there is no reason to doubt the calcula- 
tion. The rains failed in 1868, and what this means 
over a great agricultural area inhabited by a population 
so poor that a man of ten rupees a month or £8 a year 
is considered well-to-do, can be imagined. The whole 
people were almost at once face to face with starvation. 

Their cattle perished through lack of grass. They 

themselves began wandering over the face of the land 

in search of work, eating roots and whatever else they 
could find. Mr. Robb writes as early as November 

(the full weight of a failure of the rains is not felt till 

the following spring): ‘‘ Many villages we found half 

deserted, the population having gone off in quest of 
food and labour, The face of the country presented 
in many places a most desolate appearance, the trees 
having been stripped of their foliage to afford food for 
the cattle; and yet the labours of the people to preserve 
their herds alive had been of small avail, as was testified 


Pamine. 
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not to see the trees stripped of their foliage, but to see 
them literally from root to branch stripped of their bark. 
When we first heard that the people were eating bread 
of which the greater part was made of the bark of trees, 
we confess that we did not believe it; but when we saw 
all along our route trees standing white and peeled, when 
we saw the people in numberless instances carrying 
quantities of the bark to their homes, our unbelief was 
effectually dispelled, and we had convincing proof, if 
there had been no other, that distress was deep and 
wide.” The distress deepened month by month. De- 
spite the utinost efforts of the Covernment the people 
of Ajmer-Merwara could not Ie provided for, and 
hundreds of thousands of starving people were crossing 
the border from the surrounding uative States in search 
of food. The rains of 1869 were eagerly looked for to 
mitigate the appalling suffering, but they were late in 
coming, not beginning till September, instead of July. 
Even so, they saved the land from going utterly back 
to desert, though cholera and fever, as well as myriads 
of locusts in the following months, well-nigh made 
desolate the land. 

Into the work of saving as many alive as possible the 
missionaries threw themselves with all their energy, 
nobly backed up by an enthusiastically 
liberal Chureh at home, Mr. Robson 
started a relief work near Ajmer—-the building of an 
artificial lake at Balakpura, which served the purpose 
of providing work and food for thousands of starving 
creatures, but unfortunately failed in its ultimate object, 
the sudden heavy rains which ended the famine burst- 
ing the /and (dyke), where a rascally contractor had 
put in kacheha (second-rate) work. Mr. William 
vo r _ 
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Ashapura, which was more successful, becoming in due 
time the talao (lake) so well known to readers of the 
“ Martin Memorials.” Mr. Robb, in that lonely outpost 
of Todgarh, practically took charge of the Government 


relief works and camp there. The others did what - 


they could—only cight all told, and with Shoolbred 
at home on furlough and with only eight Christian 
catechists and colporteurs to help them. The wonder 
is that they accomplished so much. The end of the 
famine found them with about 400 children on their 
hands, for as in [900 the death-vate liad been very high 
among them. The whole of the children were adopted 
by Christian friends at home who contributed annually 
to their support, and orphanages were opened for them 
at Ashapura, Nasirabad, Todgarh, and Ajmer. Of these, 
the most successful was the Todgarh one. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robb were specially suited for such work, and 
living in a small village, were free to give practically 
their whole time to it, and so the training they gave 
was much more thorongh than that at any of the 
other stations, For the next twenty years an orphan 
from Todgarh commanded as a rule a better post and 
salary than one from anywhere clse. 


CHAPTER V 


WORK IN NATIVE STATES: JAIPUR, UDAIPUR, ALWAR, 
JODHIUR, KOTAIL 


HILE the Mission was thus establishing itself 
in the principal towns of Ajmer-Merwara, the 
missionaries were not umnindful of the larger 
field presented by the native States of 

Rajputana, Each cold season extensive itineracies 
“were made through the territories of the principal 
ones, and as almost everywhere a friend] 

Bative Bates. option was secured, ieee to abla 
regular work among them grew. But this was by no 
means easy. ‘The native chiefs of Rajpntana, it must 

be remembered, are all autocratic 





rulers, somewhat 
jealons of their privileges and inclined to be distrustful 
of interference on the part of the British offie 
whom they quite naturally though errone 
the Christian missiona 


ials, with 
ously identify 
This, coupled with the 
neutral position assumed by the British Government in 
all matters affecting religion, makes entrance into them 
by a Mission a very delicate matter, The consent of 
the chief must necessarily be obtained, as without it no 
property can be acquired on which to construct either 
Mission house or Mission school or church, and great 
tact is required on the part of the pioneer missionary to 
remove misconceptions and suspicions and establish 
friendly relations, As we shail see in the sequel, the 
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States that have been. entered by the Mission have. 
generally been entered at what we may call the psycho- 
logical moment, either under the influence of ‘the 
personal friendship of the chief or during a minority 
when affairs were in the hands of a British officer; or 
under some other concatenation of favouring circum- 
stances. 
An accidental visit to Jaipur by Dr. Valentine marke 
the first definite step taken in this direction. -[t was.in 
1866, when he had been four years in 
tial opening. Beawar as medical missionary. He was on 
his way to the hills, and stopped for, a 
couple of days at Jaipur as the guest of the Resident, 
Captain Beynon. There he made the acquaintance of 
the Maharaja, who asked him to stay and treat his siek 
Maharani. This he did successfully, winning -in a very 
unusual degree the confidence and gratitude of the 
chief. By the time the Rani was cured the Maharaja 
had set his heart upon having Dr. Valentine as his 
private physician. To tempt him to accept the post 
he offered him the control of the College and other 
educational institutions, and full freedom to preach in 
“the city. Such an offer appearcd to the missionaries 
in the field quite providential, aud with their hearty 
concurrence Dr. Valentine was forthwith installed as 
physician to the Maharaja and Director of Public 
Instruction in the most important State in Rajputana. 
He immeiliately organised various branches of mission 
work, and preached regulu'ly in the public bazar, having 
as his first assistant Hasan Ali, whose conversion at 
Nasirabad has been already described. Amongst his 
first converts was Isa Das, » high-caste Brahman. 
Presently he secured a grant of land for a Mission 
house, and by 1872 the way was clear for the appoint- 
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ment of an ordinary ‘missionary, and the Rey. John 
Traill enteygd upon the work thus opened up by 
Dr. Valentine. Unfortunately, Dr. Valentine’s position 
begaie yearly more and more difficult. At first he was 
lent by gle Foreign Mission Board to the Maharaja for 
a year only, but for some years no further mention of 
the matter was made, and he continued nominally one 
of the Church’s missionaries. ‘The anomalous uature of 
‘Tis position, became apparent when on going home on 
furlgugh he handed aver a portion only of his salary 
and emoluments to Dr. Husband, who went to fill his 
place, and after a considerable amount of somewhat 
embittered controversy it was decided hy Synod that 
he should be asked tu retire from his position as a 
missionary of the Chub. He remained in Jaipur till 
the death of the Maharaja in 1880, and then became 
the Principal of the Medical Training [Institution at 
Agra, which he had hbuself been instrnmental in 
founding many yeurs before, and in whieh since his 
death he has been succeeded by another of our mission- 
aries, the Rey. Dv. Willism Ehintly. My. Traill was 
joined by the Rev. George Macalister in 1876, and the 
tivo bave remained colleagues to the present day. 

The State of Jaipur has an areca of 15,579 square 
miles, and is therefore about the same size as Deninark. 
Its population is about 3,000,000, and it 
is the wealthiest of all the Rajput States. 
The capital, Jaipur, is one of the great show-cities of 
India, dt was buili on mathematical lines by the great 
Raja Jai Singh, and its bread streets and rectangular 
blocks of houses present an imposing appearance. The 
streets are constantly full of an ever-changing stream of 
picturesquely clad people,— Rajputs, Seths, Brahmans, 
and even the common people wear clothing 
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gorgeous in colouring and design. In the great 
processions for which Jaipur is famous, and in which 
the whole population seem to take part, the array of 
elephants, camels, horses, soldiers, priests, is most 
magnifical, and suggests a people proud of their 
traditions, contented with their present lot, and 
attracted by the brighter side of life. The presence of 
a royal court with the ceremonious etiquette so dear to 
the Eastern heart give such a city a peculiar charm and 
dignity, and the influence of the palace is felt to the 
lowest grade of society. Kvery family seems to be 
connected more or less with the Raj, having some 
relative or other in office or drawing a pension for 
services in the past. This results in an almost family- 
feeling holding the people of the State together, and 
one fecls that progress in any one direction would be 
progress in all. 

The two missionaries attempted to mect these con- 
ditions by a universal friendliness, and were soon on a 
familiar footing with practically the whole 
population. Mr. ‘Trail, with an enthusiasm 
that has grown with the years, set himself 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the religious habits 
aud thoughts of the people, and obtained from actual 
observation rather than from book-lore a familiarity 
with their gods and religious rites superior to that 
possessed hy any one else in Rajputana. His daily 
wanderings through the bazars brought him into contact 
with all sorts of people, and not unfrequently with the 
members of the various panths (sects) so numerous in 
Jaipur. The followers of Dadu and Kabir in particular 
attracted him, and he soon became an authority on the 
writings of these two Hindu reforme 
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in Jaipur gradually became a perfect museuia ‘pf images, 
rosaries, and pictures of the great scenes of ‘the Shastras 
(sacred books), and he was never happier than when 
engaged in abstruse debate with some learned guru on 
_ Om, the mysterious invocation of the Hindu trinity, 
Mr. Macalister, whose scholarship was recognised some 
years ago by Edinburgh University in the bestowal of 
the honorary degree of D.D., was largely interested in 
educational work. Under him a High School was 
gradually formed which atiracted many lads of good 
family, and in which, particularly by means of a daily 
Bible-class, he exercised great influence, As these lads 
grew up they carried with them into the larger life a 
great respect for their old teacher, and one cannot be 
long in Jaipur without recognising that our missionaries 
hold a very high place in the general regard. Vernacular 
schools were also started, and colportage and bazar 
preaching, and by 1880 there was a Christian community 
of fifty-five souls. 

Udaipur was the next State entered by the Mission. 
Favourable attention had been drawn to it by the fact 
that in the Mutiny British refugees from 
Neemuch and Nasirabad had been received 
and protected by the Maharana. Shoolbred had more 
than once itinerated through parts of it, and had even 
penetrated tu its secluded capital; but in 1876 it was 
visited by Mr. William Martin and Dr. Shepherd, who 
had come out three years previously as a medical 
missionary, xs a deputation from the Missionary 
Conference to report as to its suitability as a new centre. 
They brought back a very encouraging report. Captain 
Cadell (now Colonel Cadell, V.C.), who had left his 
mark on Alwar, was about to become Resident, and he 
was, as the U.F. Chureh knows, an earnest Christian 
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man, likely to welcome and help a missionary. Some of 
the leading men in the Maharana’s entourage, notably 
the Rao of Bedla, who in the Mutiny at no little 
personal risk had reseued some of the British officers at 
Neemuch and brought them safely to Udaipur, were 
favourable to the idea, and it looked as if work might 
be begun at once with little opposition. So strongly 
did the Conference feel the importance of grasping 
the opportunity thus presented that in anticipation of 
sanction from home they appointed Dr. Shepherd to 
the post, who joyfully entered upon his heritage in 
1877, 

Udaipur was from the point of view of prestige the 
most important of the Rajput States, the Maharana 
: being universally regarded as the premier 
chief. This position had been seeured cen- 
turies before by his ancestors, who had proudly refused 
to give a daughter as bride to the Moghul Emperor 
when all the other Rajput chiefs found it necessary to 
do so, and who had made a heroic defence of Hinduism 
once and again against the Mohammadan invaders. 
The old capital, Chitor, stood right in the middle of the 
route southward from Ajmer which the conquering - 
Moghuls were accustomed to use, and ever and anon 
the Sesodia chiefs, as the rulers of Mewar were called, 
challenged their passage. The result was three terrible 
sieges, which in their dramatic end are without parallel 
in history. On each occasion, when defence of their 
rocky fortress was no longer possible, they performed 
the Rajput rite of saka. Preparing themselves as if 
for a bridal, in saffron robes, they threw open the gates, 
and rushed upon the foe with no thought of quarter till 
they were all cut to pieces. Meanwhile their wives, no 
whit behind them in courage, ascended a huge pyre of 
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wood, set fire to themselves, and “rejoined their lords 
through the flames.” With such a record the State was 
naturally intensely conservative, and its conservatism 
was deepened by the isolation of the new capital; for 
after the third and most terrible siege of all the Sesodias 
withdrew into the mountainous parts of their territory, 
hitherto abandoned to the wild Bhilx. There they 
founded the city of Udaipur, far away from all trade- 
routes and defended by a natural barrier of mountains 
within which: they dwelt in safety for hundreds of 
years. Gradually by the construction of great talaos 
(artificial lakes), they transformed the arid wilderness in 
which they lived into a scene of almost unearthly 
beauty, so that Udaipur is now reckoned the loveliest 
-eity in India. The palace along the lake-side, the 
rugged surrounding hills, the picturesque islands of 
the lake with their marble palaces and graceful pahns 
reflected in the still waters, form a vision that haunts 
the memory of the fortunate traveller. In recent years 
the railway has made it more accessible to visitors, but 
when Dr. Shepherd went. there a long journey of five 
marches separated it from Chitvr, the old capital, 
and the nearest point on the great trunk road that 
connects Ajimer and Nasirabad with Neemuch and 
Indore, 

To obtain an entrance into so conservative a State with 
practically no opposition was @ most encouraging augury 
for the Mission, but the pioneer missionary 
was wisely chosen. Dr. Sheplierd was 
just the man for the post. Bright and 
cheerful in disposition, as courteous us these old-world 
gentlemen themselves, simple and sincere, he seemed to 


them to possess the essential virtues and graces of a 
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first it was difficult to get premises, but the Rao of 
Bedla personally interested himself in the matter, and a 
building was secured as a temporary hospital. An out- 
break of cholera led the people to appreciate Dr. 
Shepherd’s services, for he went willingly at every one’s 
call and was most successful in his treatment, and his 
popularity grew daily. The only hint of opposition 
came from a member of Council, the favourite of the 
Maharana, but in God’s providence this  courtier’s 
daughter fell sick. Dr. Shepherd’s fame as a doctor 
was in every one’s mouth, and the father was fain to 
callhim in. He visited and prescribed for the sick girl, 
and in two or three days had the satisfaction of seeing 
her well and her father happy and grateful; and as the 
old letter from which we are quoting says: “ Ever since, 
the old man has heen singing the Doctor’s praise, and 
now takes every opportunity of showing his gratitude.” 
Amongst those who were glad to utilise the Doctor’s 
skill were several of the most important sirdars (nobles), 
including the uncle of the Maharana, and with their 
friendly help success was assured. But there was still 
a Mission house to be secured. Dr. Shepherd had 
begun life in Udaipur in his tent, not deeming it wise 
to accept the proffered hospitality of the Residency. 
That was all very well in the cold weather, but it was 
another matter in the hot, when he had not even the 
grateful shade of a green tree under which to retreat 
from the )lazing heat of a tropical sun. But this dis- 
comfort was cheerfully borne with so much else to 
encourage him. When the rains broke, the tent was of 
course useless, but the Maharana allowed him to occupy 
an open portico, which enabled him to spend that part 
of the season in comparative comfort. And a bungalow 
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writes: “For a long time we were in great perplexity 
as to how we should obtain a site for a Mission bungalow. 
In our extremity we laid our case before Him who has 
told us to cast all our cave on Him, and He has graciously 
helped us out of all our difficulties. We came to know 
that a native banker was willing to sell an old house 
with the land surrounding it to the extent of an acre 
and a quarter, situated on a hill not far from the city, 
and overlooking the immense lake, which locality from 
its height and prospect had long been considered a most 
desirable site for the residency of the political agent. 
We at once entered into negotiations, which were for 
a time unfortunately hindered by the unreasonable 
demands of the owner. As we knew that no land 
could be sold which had been given in gift by the 
Durbar without permission from the Maharana, we 
resolved to call on His Highness and personally ask for 
the site. The Maharana received us with his usual 
atfability, and on hearing our request at once gave orders 
that the whole of the land to the extent of nearly two 
and a quarter acres should be made over to us on behalf 
of the Mission, so long as we may choose to remain in 
Udaipur. The house and walls were at once valued, 
and a sum of Rs,500 paid to the banker according to 
the estimate, and the whole became the property of the 
Mission.” On this property in due time a commodious 
bungalow was built. A site for a hospital remained an 
object of desire, but in 1884 Dr. Sommerville, who 
during Dr. Shepherd’s absence on furlough was in charge 
of Udaipur, successfully treated the Maharana in a 
serious illness, and received in lieu of Rs.3000, which 
was offered him as a personal gift, a suitable site in 
the heart of the city, on which the students’ gift for 
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build a handsome hospital, called the Shepherd 
Mission Hospital at the express wish of H.H. the 
Maharana. 
Dr. Shepherd was early fascinated by the Bhil 
country, lying to the south and west of Udaipur, and 
by the simple aboriginals who came down 
een from the mountains with grass and wood to 
sell in the city, An accident brought Isa 
Das his catechist into close contact with them. Return- 
ing from a village where he had Leen preaching, he lost 
his way, and to his consternation found himself among 
some of these wild people. The gameti, or chief man, 
however, received him kindly, introduced him to the 
pal, or clan, and sent him safely back to Udaipur. This 
was the beginning of a friendship that was never broken. 
Dr. Shepherd was able by and by to go out with Isa Das 
over the tracts he came to love so well. Everywhere he 
was introduced and received as a friend, being ultimately 
admitted into the Bhil brotherhood. His friendliness, 
his helpfulness to their sick, his bright buoyancy of 
spirit, captivated these simple and untutored hearts. 
They were presently to be found on all occasions when 
business drew them to the city at the Mission House’ to 
pay their respects io their beloved Padri Sahib, who in - 
return made long annual itinevacies through their wild 
valleys. By and by they entrusted their sons to his 
care, and the Bhil Boys’ Nome was founded. For a 
time Dr, Shepherd carried it on at his own cost and 
that of private friends, but ultimately it was taken over 
by the Mission. Ly 1888 there were 27 boys on 
the roll, and this was about the average in the years 
that followed. These boys were the sons of gametis. 
The oldest have long since returned to their pals, some 
as Christians to bear the quiet evidence of their lives to 
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the truth of ‘the gospel; but the Home persists, and in 
1907 there were 21 lads in training. 

Alwar was the next State to be entered, though it 
had not been previously thought of. Lying to the 
north-east of. Jaipur and already occupied 
by Mr. St. Dalmas of the Baptist Mission, 
it had not suggested itself to our missionaries as a 
possible centre. But as it happened, Mr. St. Dalmas, 
who had begun a very successful and vigorous mission, 
broke down in health and had to go home. He had 
broken off relations with the Baptist Society and was 
on an independent footing, and quite unexpectedly in- 
vited our Mission to take over Alwar as a station and 
earry'on his work. The Raja was a minor at the time 
and the State was in the hands of English officers, so no 
initial difficulties existed to be overcome, and once more 
fecling that the opening was providential, the Confer- 
ence in anticipation of sanction from home appointed 
the Rev. A. P. C. Jameson to take up the work. Mr. 
Jameson had been Mr. Robb’s colleague and successor 
in Todgarh since 1874, but the diminution of the work 
there in consequence of the transference of the remain-* 
ing orphans to Deawar, and the greater opportunities of 
expansion offered by the opening up of the great States, 
led to Todgarh being reduced to the position of an out- 
station under the charge of Manawar Khan. 

The new State was in many ways an important one, 
though much smaller than Jaipur and Udaipur. A 

long minority had given time for a thorough 
fone reorganisation of the whole State by British 
officers. The revenue had been overhauled, 


and an immeuse debt left by a foolish and extravagant 
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time in other States had been introduced, and the prison 
arrangements were excellent. The capital itself, bearing 
~ the same name as the State, had been transformed from 
an 6ld-fashioned dirty town into a well-arranged and 
well-drained moderf city. The new ruler was being 
educated at the Mayo College, and gave promise of being 
‘a capable administrator. Mr. Jameson, writing in 1881, 
says: “The land with the exception of a small tract on 
the eastern border of the State is considered fertile, 
hence the majority of the people follow an agricultural 
oceupation, The Aravalli hills run from north-east to. 
south-west, and divide the territory almost exactly into 
halves. Excepting this interrupted chain of hills, the 
ground is level, and long stretches of well-cultivated 
fiells meet the eye wherever one turns. Compared 
with other districts of Rajputana, Alwar is well wooded, 
considerable attention having been given to the cultiva- 
tion of trees, I see it stated in the last Gazetteer that 
there are no less than a hundred and fifty fruit gardens 
in the State, the property of the Raja, and all yielding a 
pretty fair revenue. Although most of the people are 
tillers of the soil, handicrafts have not been altogether 
neglected, Furnaces for smelting iron-ore and mines 
yielding silver, copper, and other valuable minerals are 
still worked, though with much less enterprise and 
vigour than in former days. The people are of a more 





mixed character in point of race and religion than those 
living in other parts of Rajputana, Although the 
Maharaja and nobles of the State have emanated from 
the Jaipur dynasty, the Mevs or Mewatis are the 
aboriginals of the soil, and were at one time, earlier than 
the fourteenth century at any rate, inhabitants of a 
large tract of country of which Alwar formed a part 
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Mere, Minas, Gonds, and other s borightal: jctbes still 
' extant in Hindustan. They figure very conspicuously. 
in historical- accounts of the reigning hogses of Delhi - 
and Ajmer. Bordering so closely on the frontiers of, 
both these kingdoms, the efforts te keep them strong 
and friendly remind one’ of recent negotiations. in 
AfgHanistan ; for the results, instead of proving satis- 
factory to either side, turned out the very reverse, and 
but fostered in those upon whom such efforts were 
spent.a sense of their own importance which in the end, 
helped them to assert their independence. This in- 
timate contact with Delhi has. produced on them a 
most marked bias to Mohammadanism. In visiting 
their yillages one misses the signs usually observed 
among those given up to idolatrous practices. Domed 
temples, painted idols, and other indications of Hinduism 
are seldom met with, and one might hastily draw the 
conclusion that the Mevs were not idolaters, but 
worshipped God in strict ace ce with the regula- 
tions of the Quran. Jn reality their worship is a form 
of as pure and simple idolatry as anything found within 
the bounds of Hinduism. At the entrance to every 
village a raised dais or platform is built, and on this are 
found erections such as one would suppose indicated 
tombs. These are five in number, and are termed panch 
piri (the five saints). They are structures bearing the 
forms of tombs, but nothing more than the form, and 
are intended as memorials of Mohammad, Ali, Fatima, 
Hasan, and Ilusain. On this platform on which these 
memorials are erected the people mect for worship, and 
call upon the above-mentioned saints to intercede that 
their worship may be accepted. This structure is to all 
intents and purposes an idol to the Mevs. They garland 
it with flowers, sacrifice before it, and have as much 
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superstitious belief in the power of the panch piri to 
protect them in danger, to guide them in difficulty, and 
to answer their prayers as the blindest devotee of the 
image of Mata or Krishn.” 

Mr. St. Dalmas’s work having accustomed the people 
to missions and missionaries, Mr. Jameson, who was 
joined in 1885 by Mr. Ashcroft, met with 
no difficulty in establishing the usual 
agencies, ‘Two Anglo-Vernacular schools, 
one at Bandikui for railway children, amd several ver- 
nacular ones were started. Colportage was introduced, 
and bazar preaching was from the first a prominent 
feature in the work. “ We have to speak,” writes Mr. 
Jameson, “in unqualified terms of the freedom with 
which we are enabled to conduct mission work in this 
native State, and of the frankness and readiness we are 
invariably met wilh whether owr place of preaching be 
the public bazar or the quieter gathering of the village 
hatai.” Mr. Jameson was a systematic and unwearied 
visitor to the wohullas, and introduced the practice of 
singing bhajans to attract an audience. In his annual 
evangelistic tours through the district he used con- 
stantly and with success the magic lantern, Unfor- 
tunately, he and Mr, Asheroft in succession were 
required elsewhere, and so the work lost the benefit 
of the continuity that wax so helpful in the other 
States. 

The next State entered by the Mission was Jodhpur, 
the rival of Jaipur and Udaipur not merely in extent of 
territory and population but in military 
glory and devotion to the Hindu cause. 
For was it not the Rahtors of Jodhpur who with thirty 
thousand warriors encountered Baber, the founder of 
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to the South? And later did they not tise in revolt 
against the Emperor Aurangzeh and fight for independ- 
ence through thirty long years? No page of history is 
fuller of wild raids, savage assaults, heroic defences. 
In the end they drove out the Mohammadans and 
re-established Hinduism within their borders. Amongst 
such a people spread over a great desert, courage is the 
most prized of all virtues and shrewdness is the most 
necessary of all qualities, if any kind of subsistence is 
to be won from so barren a soil. The first missionary 
sent to Jodhpw, Dr. James Sommerville, fortunately 
possessed both these characteristics in a high degree, 
and it was well that he did so, for his course was by no 
ineans a smooth one in the opening days of a mission 
which we now all regard with pride, 

Dr. Sommerville thus describes the new field in the 
Missionary Record: “The extensive tract of country 
ealled Marwar ov Marndesh (the land of 
death), on account of its general barrenness 
and the prevailing drought, is situated on the western 
part of Rajputana, and covers an area, roughly computed, 
of 37,000 square miles. The soil of Marwar is the 
least. productive of any of the great Rajputana States, 
for while a strip lying along the hase of the Aravallis 
is as fertile as any in the country, and frequent 
patches are met with, sometimes of considerable extent, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Luni and other 
less notable streams, which yield a good harvest of 
wheat and pulses and other kinds of fruit-stuffs, and 
extensive grazing-ground is found for immense herds of 
cattle and camels and flocks of sheep and goats, yet the 
general features of the land indicate a state of barren- 
ness very untistakable, and which becomes ever more 
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desert is reached, whose almost unmitigated surface is 
covered with immense duns of shifting sand which is 
ever obliterating old landmarks and giving new lines to 
the dreary waste. The population of Marwar is about 
1,750,000 souls, inhabiting 449 towns and villages, 
with an average of 44 to. the square mile. More 
than 80 per cent. are Hindus, The indigenous inhabit- 
ants are the wild Bhils, Minas, Baoris, Bagris, ete. ; 
and of the Hindu population Jats, Brahmans, and Raj- 
puts form the majority, with the Mahajans, or trading 
class, coming next in numerical strength. Jodhpur, the 
city of Jodh Singh its founder, is a fine old walled city, 
of truly Eastern type, situated picturesquely at the base 
of one of the spurs of the Aravallis, round which it 
spreads in semi-lunar fashion, erccping half-way up the 
steep bill upon the summit of which the fort is built 
with a quite striking resemblance to Edinburgh Castle. 
The houses are of the true Oriental type, built in the 
form of squares round an open central court, and with 
flat roofs upon which the people may walk and talk and 
spend the cool hours of the scorching, trying day. The 
streets are quite unpaved, and are for the most part very 
narrow and dirty. Within the city are several immense 
tanks for storing the water which is so scantily supplied 
to Jodhpur, and to and from these are ever flowing 
streams of men and women, camels and bullocks, for 
asupply of the necessary fluid. The business of the 
city is carried on in those narrow, dirty, close, and 
curiously winding passages, which ean hardly be called 
strcets, but rather long winding lanes, and which are so 
characteristic of the Kastern place of merchandise. To 
get an atmosphere that can be felt and smelt and tasted 
as well as seen, let me commend a walk in a hot, stifling, 
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the main business thoroughfare of Jodhpur; the hum 
of the talk of buyers and sellers on either side, lines of 
camels, horses, bullocks, donkeys, carts crowding the 
narrow passage, and pedestrians striving to push a way 
through or dodge from side to side to get along, the 
temperature at 110° or 115°, and the air darkened with 
clouds of dust rising like fog from the ground and 
penetrating eyes and ears and nose.” In this atmo- 
sphere Dr, Sommerville has been working for twenty- 
three years, and is still the capable, earnest pioneer 
missionary the place demands, 

When Dr. Sommerville went to Jodhpur in 1885 he 
met with an unexpected rebuff. Some years before a 
deputation from the Mission had been very 
favourably received, and it was understood 
that the settlement of a Mission doctor 
woull he welcomed ; but now when a missionary was 
actually appointed, it appeared that the Maharaja had 
been prejudiced against the proposed step. Dr, 
Sommerville was collly received, and virtually told that 
he was not wanted. Completely taken aback and at a 
loss, he returned to Beawar, which hai been his station 
as colleague to Dr. Shoolbred from 1871. Some months 
later he quietly resumed the effort, finding a temporary 
home in a mahamandir (great temple), one of the 
religious houses that form an important feature of the 
Rajput cities. Living quietly in this monastery, he first 
made friends with the abbot by recovering his wife 
from a dangerous illness and himself from smaller ils, 
and then gradually gathered round him the blind and 
halt and lame. After a short time, a suitable house for 
a dispensary was found in the city, “not a fashionable 
locality,” Dr. Sommerville writes, “as the kind friend 
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as we would have chosen.” ‘Soon patients began to 
come, the number gradually increasing till we had a 
hundred, a hundred and twenty, and even a hundred 
and thirty cases daily. Still later, serious cases requir- 
ing operation or continued treatment in hospital came 
in, and we had to share our accommodation with our 
sick friends.” Presently the dispensary had to be 
enlarged. Patients of a more important social position 
began to come. Nobles and princes found the Padri 
Doctor able to give relicf when all other help had 
failed, and the heart of Jodhpur was practically won. 
Even the Maharaja’s prejudice was known to be a 
vanishing quantity. But it was difficult for a proud 
and haughty prince to publicly change his opinion. 
He had declare'l that no house would be given to the 
Mission doctor, and so Dr. Sommerville continued to 
endure the hardships of life in the narrow, smelling 
lanes he has described for us, But suddenly even this 
was changed. On 2nd March 1887 he writes to the 
Foreign Mission Secretary: “My dear Mr. Buchanan, 
T hasten to sen:l you a brief note to give you what will 
be good news, that H.H. the Maharaja has been pleased 
to issue orders to his superintendent of works to have a 
mission house built here at the charge of the durbar.” 
A much-loved English engincer, lent to the State by 
the British Government, had died at his post. The 
Maharaja wished to erect some memorial to him, and 
asked the widow what it should be. She replied that 
the memorial she would like best, and which her © 
husband woull have liked best, was the granting of a 
site for a Mission bungalow. With the generosity of a 
Rajput prince, the Maharaja not only granted the site 
but built the house as well for Dr. Sommerville. Some 
vears later he enlarged it in order to let Miss Sommer- 
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ville live comfortably with her father. A noble 
hospital, costing Rs.30,000, followed a few years 
later, this time representing the free-will offerings of 
friends in Jodhpur; for hostility and suspicion have 
long ago given place to friendliness and unbounded 
trust. 

The next and, as it has turned out, the last native State 
to be entered by the Mission in its first fifty years was 
Kotah. As long ago as 1871 Mr. Bonnar 
had been placed at Deoli, a small canton- 
ment on the road from Nasirabad to Bundi 
and Kotah, with the view of working in the surrounding 
native States. Deoli is indeed so tiny a strip of English 
territory that a stone could almost be thrown across it 
from the State of Jaipur into that of Udaipur. These 
lie to the east and west respectively, but to the south 
lies Bundi with Kotah and Jhalawar beyond Bundi, 
and to the north-west there is Tonk—four States the 
Mission from the first has regarded as suitable spheres 
for work. From early letters of Dr. Shoolbred it is 
evident that Bundi seemed then the most feasible. 
The Maharaja of those days was a fine old man, 
courteous and intelligent, and of a deeply religious 
frame of mind. While most of his fellow-Rajas spent 
their time in hunting and drinking, he delighted in 
theological arguments, and on the occasional visit of a 
missionary was never happy until he had arranged for 
a discussion of some religious question between the 
missionary and his Brahman prime minister in full 
durbar. But the old man died. His son who suc- 
ceeded him had no such leanings, and what was an 


undoubted opportunity slipped away. Mr. Bonnar from 
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there. Nor did Tonk, which in point of nearness came 
next, being forty-four miles from Deoli, prove more 
accessible, A recent Mohammadan kingdom, it had 
all the fierce bigotry of that creed. 

Meanwhile in his extensive tours Mr. Bonnar got 
interested in and attracted by Kotah, which was not 
surprising, for there is no more attractive 
State in Rajputana. Climatically it is not 
well suited to Europeans. The principal town especially, 
being built along the bank of a river that is stagnant 
for months in each year, is feverish ; but in beauty and 
fertility of soil and in the manliness and friendliness 
of its people the State as a whole is wisurpassed. It 
is in the fortunate position of being watered by the 
Chambal River, one of the principal branches of the 
Jumna, and so is unusually fertile. A rich deep loam 
covers the greater part of the State, with the result 
that farming is much more productive than elsewhere, 
and the people wear a “bien” look, Over 40,000 of 
them are malis or gardeners, and the farms are larger 
than those farther north. The capital is « long, 
straggling, old-fashioned town on the south bank of 
the river, and virtually consists of a single street 
divided at intervals by formidable-looking gates that 
lead at last into the old palace. The State was origin- 
ally a part of Bundi, from which it broke off at an 
early period. Mr. Bonnar’s visits to Kotah were an 
annual affair. In 1885 he spent a month there, and 
made such an impression upon the old Maharaja and 
his court that he was promised a site for a Mission 
house ; “but the court Brahmans,” he writes, “ hearing 
of this so sat upon and alarmed the feeble old man that 
he begged the Political Agent to get him out of the 
difficulty, and I had to bear the disappointment as well 
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as I could.” The exigencies of the Mission called 
Mr. Bonnar away from the district at this stage to act 
for Dr. Shoolbred during his furlough, and when he 
was once more free there was nothing to prevent him 
beginning work at Kotah. The old Maharaja was dead, 
“the new one was a boy being educated at the Mayo 
College, the Political Agent was in charge of the State, 
and the Brahmans were powerless, Mr. Bonnar 
quietly settled down in 1887, and was soon a persona 
grata to rich and poor alike. For a State of which 
the ruler was a young prince, surrounded by a bright 
band of young sirdars, he was an ideal pioneer mission- 
‘ary. Possessed of a cheery nature, full of a quaint 
humour, and keenly interested in all out-of-door sports, 
Mr. Bonnar was soon a favourite with the young 
nobility, while his deep sympathy with the social 
aspirations of the people of India made him equally a 
favourite with the wise old men who in succession 
guided as prime minister the vessel of the State, He 
had married Dr. Jean Grant, and her medical skill and 
deep sympathy with all suffering extended his influence 
over all classes of the people. Alas! after a. few brief 
months of happiness, Mrs. Bonnar died, catching 
smallpox from a patient she was attending, and her 
husband was left to go on his solitary way. But even 
so brief a period of service was not without fruit. The 
durbar voted Rs.1000 as a memorial for her, and 
acquiesced in its becoming the nucleus of a sum with 
which a Christian church was built in the very heart of 
the city. A bungalow had already been built outside on a 
site granted by the Raj. Mr. Bonnar did not follow the 
usual custom of opening an Anglo-Vernacular school. 
He contented himself with vernacular ones, and sought 
to reach the sons of the better classes by a friendly 
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interest in their studies at the Raj school. He thus 
left himself free to itinerate among the villages, where 
the Padri Sahib was soon well known; but here, as in 
Alwar, the pressure of work elsewhere called him away, 
and so broke the line of continuity. Mr. Tudhope 
took up his work in 1900. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONSOLIDATION AND GROWTII 


: WHILE the Mission was thus extending its 
influence into the principal States, the work 
of consolidation was being carried on at the 
older stations. The number of missionaries 

steadily increased, until there were thirteen in the field, 

at which figure it remained till 1884, when the total 
was increased to seventeen, which has been 
the average number ever since. Of these, 
four were fully qualified medical men, and 
as a result of their labours Mission hospitals were 
established at Ajmer, Nasirabad, Udaipur, and Jodhpur. | 
Beawar and Todgarh both enjoyed the 
services of medical missionaries for some 
years, but in both cases the medical inis- 
sionary was ultimately withdrawn for service in the 
wider field. Ajmer being the alministrative centre of 
the province and a large town in itself, was an ideal 
centre for medical work, and tHe Hospital established 
there by Dr. Hushand soon commanded a large amount 
of public support. Year after year the out-patients 
numbered over 20,000, while the limited number of 
wards for serious cases did not prevent a large number 
of operations. Nasirabad, too, proved a useful centre, 
the Mission Hospital being accepted as a bazar dis- 
pensary in lieu of one to be built by the Cantonment 


authorities ; and Dr. W. Clark, who laboured there from 
20 
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1873 to 1907, was successful in obtaining a large 
number of patients. Udaipur and Jodhpur, as we have 
seen, were medical stations from the beginning, and the 
two Mission hospitals, the former built by funds raised 
by the Theological Students’ Missionary Society, and 
the latter by free-will offerings of grateful native friends, 
are both handsome and commodious structures, in which 


* nowadays the patients run up to over 40,000 annually, 


with operations numbering about 1000. Several in- 
teresting conversions haye directly followed this hospital 
work, but in a much larger measure the effect of so much 
skilled sympathy has been to create widespread goodwill 
among the people, for the Padri Doctor and his friends. 

The schools at the centres gradually grew up into 
Tfigh Schoois, All over India, especially in the towns, 
High schools, ere is a great demand for English educa- 
tion, which is regarded as a key to unlock 
all manner of remunerative doors. The missionaries 


generally began meeting this demand in a tentative 


and even reluctant way, feeling that it was a little out 
of their direct path; but sooner or later they had to 
yield to the pressure and make English a principal part 
of the curriculum. Only in this way were they able 
to secure the attendance of boys of the better classes. 
Presently the schools had to be organised in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the Educational 
Department, and took their place as aided schools in the 
Government scheme of education. The transformation 
was most successfully accomplished in Beawar and 
Nasirabad. In the former, Mr. Anderson Brown, with 
that painstaking thoroughness that characterised all his 
work, set himself to bring the Mission school up to the 
required level. He was successful in getting it reeog- 
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as the town High School, which position it still enjoys, 
with a roll of about 350 pupils and a monthly grant 
of Rs.300. Mr. Robb, who in 1884 became one of the 
Nasirabad missionaries, found the Cantonment Com- 
mittee there busy building a High School, which 
threatened by its superior quality to crush out the 
Mission school. With the educational ability and 
energy that distinguished him, he soon had the Mission 
schvol transformed and quickened into such life that 
the Cantonment Committee were fain to abandon their 
enterprise and hand over to one so able their new school 
buildings, to be used henceforth as the commodious and 
up-lo-date premises of the Mission High School, to which 
they voted a large annual subsidy. A more conservative 
policy at Ajmer left the Mission school there behind in 
the race, and it is only now being brought up to modern 
roquirements as a joint school rum by the Presbyterian 
and Methodist Missions in concert. In Jaipur and 
Alwar, as we have seen, High Schools were prominent 
features of the work from the first. 
Meanwhile the number of village schools increased, 
until in 1880 there were 76 with an attendance of 
2500, The one great defect of these 
Village schools was that the majority of the pundits 
schools. te oteage * 
were non-Christians. While there was 
only a small number of schools aud the missionary was 
free to visit them frequently, that did not so much 
matter ; but when they increased in number, while with 
the growing claims of the work at the centre the 
missionary’s opportunities of visiting them decreased, 
it practically came to this, that most of these schools 
were only visited once or twice yearly by the mission- 
ary. and for the rest were entirely inthe hands of the 
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These men gave the Bible lesson, and although a few 
of them did it sincerely, having themselves some 
glimmering of the truth, the majority, it is to be feared, 
did it as home teachers would a lesson in Greek myth- 
ology. To the younger men who came out in 1884 
and afterwards it seemed a misuse of Mission funds 
to carry on such schools. The villages remained un- 
evangelised, and though occasionally a teacher or a 
pupil became a Christian, there seemed no adequate 
return for so costly an agency. The conscience of the 
home Chureh too was restless in the matter, and 
ultimately it was decided that all village schools should 
either be provided with a Christian teacher or closed, 
This’ threw upon the Mission the task of. securing 
efficient Christian teachers, and the Normal School at 
Jeawar was opened to train Christian lads for this 
purpose. The school was carefully organised by 
Mr. Brown, who was himself its first superintendent, 
and met with a considerable amount of success. Quite 
a number of young men passed out of it into village 
schools, but it must be admitted that village schools 
with Christian pundits have not proved a great success. 
. The village prejudice has been altogether in favour of 
a Brahman teacher. The Christian, if at all earnest, 
has been viewed with suspicion as likely to lead away 
their children, and if otherwise has done more harm 
than good by an uuworthy example. With the exten- 
sion of Government primary education, the need of such 
Mission schools is growing less, 

A single Christian in an isolated village has a difficult 
post to hold. Tle is absolutely without helpful stimu- 
lating companionship, is daily in contact 
with people whose moral standard is very 
different from his, and is engaged in a hard and uphill 
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task. In the case of sickness he has no one to turn to, 
and in the various sudden emergencies of life has none 
with whom he can consult. Under these circumstances 
it is wiser to follow the Biblical custom of sending ‘out 
Christian workers two and two. This limits work to 
the larger villages, but after all that is perhaps wiser 
at an elementary stage. The usual course is to send an 
evangelist and a teacher, and where these two are 
together we have an out-station. Some of the out- 
stations are of considerable importance, notably Sambhar. 
The Jaipur missionaries early placed a catechist there 
and a school, with the result that after some years a 
movement towards Christianity began in several of the 
surrounding villages among the chumars and regars 
(low castes), and a considerable number have been 
baptized, Kishangarh, north of Ajmer; Kekri, on the 
road to Deoli from Nasirabad ; Chitorgarh, Bhilwara, and 
Maoli, on the read to Udaipur; Abu Road, on the 
railway south of Beawar, are other out-stations well 
placed though as yet unfruitful in direct converts. 

As the number of converts at each station increased 
a regular congregation was formed and elders ordained, 
and for these churches were built with 
money subscribed at home, At Ajmer, 
Beawar, Nasirabad, Todgarh, Udaipur, 
handsome buildings on the ordinary Western model 
were put up. These may be regarded as the cathedrals 
of the growing Church, which as a rule will have to 
content itself with much simpler and cheaper accom- 
modation. Buildings more in harmony with the 
conditions prevailing in the East are desirable, and will 
probably become the rule. At first the congregations 
consisted largely of workers employed in the Mission 
service, for whom it was natural for the Mission to 
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provide a church. And this is still too much the case, 
though it is hard to see how the evil is to be remedied, for 
the boycott of new converts by their own caste—people 
who hold a monopoly of the various trades—is so 
thoroughgoing as to make it necessary to find new 
work for them. Industrial work, however, is in Raj- 
putana rapidly developing, and Christians can more 
readily obtain employment. At Ajmer there are large 
railway workshops open to all, and at Beawar there are 
factories and cotton-presses. The services of the 
churches are very much like those of Scotland. Indeed, 
were it not for the colour of the congregation and their 
clothing, and the fact that the men sit on one side and 
the women on the other, they might be mistaken for 
an ordinary country congregation at home, 

For a time the missionaries acted as pastors, and in 
the newer stations they still do so. But gradually some 
of the converts were trained until they were 
fit for this duty. As a first step in this 
direction a Theological Class was formed 
under Dr, Shoolbred, to which several of the ablest 
evanvelists were sent. Ly the time they were ready for 
licence a Presbytery had been formed under the inspira- 
tion of a visit from Dr. David Young and Mr. Duncan 
M‘Laren, who came out in 1881 to settle several 
unfortunate disputes that had arisen among the 
missionaries. The Preshytery, of which My. Gray at 
once became the leader, first proceeded to ordain the 
doctors of the Mission, so as to give them power to 
baptize and administer the Lords Supper, and then 
went on to license Hasan Ali, Manawar Khan, Amra 
Singh, Rama, and Devi Ram. The first three have 
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became a servant to Mr. William Martin, and was 
baptized when seventeen years of age. Obtaining an 
education in the Nasirabad Orphanage, he became a 
Bible teacher. After some years he was sent to the 
Methodist Training School at Bareilly, where he took a 
good position, and ultimately, after being licensed by the 
Rajputana Presbytery, became the Mission evangelist at 
Kishangarh, an out-station of Ajmer. Devi Ram, who 
became known to a large part of the home Church on 
the occasion of the Jubilee, when he represented India, 
was another of Mr. William Martin’s hoys. Picked up 
in an almost dying condition and nourished back to life, 
he became a successful village teacher, was presently like 
Rama. sent to the Bareilly Theological School, where he 
was the best student of his year, and after licence 
became the first pastor of the Nasirabad Church, from 
which he was translated some years later to Ajmer. 
Amra Singh was ordained the pastor of the Beawar 
Church, and Manawar Khan at a later siage of that at 
Todgarh. 

During the visit of the deputation from home the 
rules regulating the powers of Conference were revised. 
From the beginning of the Mission the 
missionaries had been accustomed to meet 
half-yearly for the discussion of matters of 
general interest, but the authority of the Conference 
over questions involving finance was not sufficiently 
defined, and cach inissionary for the most part did what 
was right in his own eyes in his own district. It was 
now inade imperative to prepare and submit a budget or 
estimate of expenditure for the coming year for each 
station, for which the missionaries of the station were 
mutually responsible, and which had to be passed in 
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regulating the pay of agents and teachers, introducing 
so far as possible equality of treatment, were also agreed 
to, and generally speaking the Mission’s secular affairs 
were put on a more business-like footing. These rules 
have been gradually added to and revised, until the 
Rajputana Council, as it is now called, possesses a body 
of Rules and Forms of Procedure that are acknowledged 
to be the most complete and reasonable in India, 
Dr. Macalister, and after im Mr. Anderson Brown, as 
secretaries, were responsible for the creation of this use-- 
ful compendium, The Mission and the Preshytery are 
earefully distinguished, the former controlling the 
educational and medical work and also the evangelistic, 
so far as carried on by funds from home, and the latter 
controlling the ecclesiastical and church life and work. 
This clear distinction became helpful when union among 
various Presbyterian Churches in India was proposed, 
and it was on this basis that the union in one General 
Assembly of seven of the most important of them was 
successfully accomplished, The Presbytery of Rajputana 
is now a part of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in India, and with its neighbouring 
Presbyteries of Malwa (Canadian Mission) and Gujerat 
(Irish Mission) forms the Synod of Rajputana and 
Central India. ; 
* ‘When the missionaries began work in Rajputana one 
of the first difficulties lay in the absence of a suitable 
Christian literature, apologetic and sys- 
tematic, fur use among the people. The 
Bible was indeed already translated into 
Hindi, a very great advantage, and tracts of a kind 
could be got from the Tract Society at Allahabad ; but 
the need of something with local colouring and in 
the patois of the district was keenly felt, and the 
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- early Fathers sef themselves to supply the want. For 
a time. at first they confined themselves to the 
dialect of Merwara, using a lithographic press at Beawar 
for printing them ; but gradually, as village schools were 
established and Hindi taught to the pupils, the need of 
books in the dialect grew less, and of late years practi- 
eally all the literary work of the Mission has been in 
Hindi. It cannot be said that it represents a great deal. 
The pioneers were too busy otherwise to have much 
time for writing, and most of what was accomplished 
was in connection with the Hitarth Patrika, a small 
weekly paper in Hindi published at the Ajmer Mission 
Press. It was edited for many years by Mr. Gray and 
Dr. Husband, and afforded a valuable medium for the 
literary. efforts of the younger men. Dr. William 
‘Huntly probably took most advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, passing in succession through its pages and 
ultimately publishing in separate form translations of 
some popular religious books, such as Drummond’s 
Greatest Thing in the World. Dr, Muntly from this 
point of view has been a distinct loss to the Mission. 
After very valuable service in Nasirabad, Jodhpur, and 
elsewhere, he accepted the post of Principal of the 
Agra Medical Training Institute in succession to 
Dr. Valentine. The Ajmer Press had been established 
by Dr. Husband. It began as a very modest venture, 
but gradually. rose to the first place in the province. 
Year by year it literally burst its borders, requiring ever 
and anon additions to the original building to make 
room for new machinery and plant. In 1884 the 
important step was taken of getting a printer out from 
home to manage it, thus relieving Dr. Husband of a 

* burden that was becoming too great, though borne with 
characteristic cheerfulness. With Mr. Inglis’ arrival a 
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distinct forward movement began, which culmiriated in” 
the transformation associated with Mr. Anderson Brown 
and the Scottish Mission Industries Company, which he 
succeeded in getting formed at-home. The premises 
were doubled, electric power was introduced, and 
stationery was made a department of the business. An 
enormous business is now being done, and the Mission 
Press holds the same position in Rajputana that 
Lovedale does in South Africa. 

But the most important development was the intro- 
duction of a regular Zenana branch of mission ‘work. 

From the beginning the wives of the 
- missionaries took an interest in the women 
* of the country; visiting them as opportunity 
offered in their homes and opening’ girls’ schools,—-the 
first girls’ school was begun: in 1862 at Ajnier by 
Mrs. Robson,—but it was gradually realised that inore 
systematic work must be attempted in a country where 
a broad line of demarcation separates the sexes. The 
casual visitor to India is struck by the enormous dis- - 
proportion between the men and women seen in the 
street. For one woman there will be twenty men. This 
is due to the purdah system, which ordains the seclusion 
of all women from the eyes of men. Of course such a 
social law is impossible on a universal scale. Poor 
women must go out and work inthe fields, draw water 
from the wélls, make their daily purchases in the~bazar ; 
but so far as may be every woman must shun the notice 
of men, veiling her face as she passes timidly along the 
street, and avoiding anything more than the tiniest 
glance through the corner of her shawl at a passing 
stranger. All the women of the better classes live 
behind the purdah, and only appear abroad on certain 
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and then closely veiled and guarded by jealous relatives 
These women represent a conservative force opposed to 
all change against which the missionary constantly finds 
himself: powerless. The young man impressed in the 
bazar’ or school goes home to an atmosphere im- 
pregnated with superstition, where the new views he 
ventures to mention are treatel with ignorant scorn, 
And this home sentiment he is not strong enough as a 
rule to resist, for ignorant as these secluded ladies 
generally are, they wield within certain well- Meanes 
limits an almost absolute authority. 
To meeet the needs of this special work ee 
Missions have been formed all over India, and that of 
Pa Rajpttana is unusually well-equipped and 
iopoyesed - able: “Tentative efforts in the direction of 
setting aside special ladies for this work 
were begin as early as 1866. In that year Mrs. Drynan, 
a Swiss lady, who had married one of the Mission staff 
and was early left a widow, was retained as a Zenana 
worker in Ajmer, where she rendered efficient service 
for many years. In 1874 she was joined by Mlle 
Guillaumet, a fellow-countrywoman who was supported 
for a time by the Swiss Churches, but it was not till 
1881 that a Zenana Mission in the proper sense of the 
term, under the management of a Women’s Committee 
at home, was formed. In that year Miss Katherine 
Miller of Glasgow, Miss Mary Young of Edinburgh, 
Miss Isabella Flett of Leith, and Miss Lucy Anderson 
of Jamaica were appointed. Misses Miller and Young 
were placed in Ajmer, the one for general, the other 
for dispensary work, Mrs. Drynan being transferred to 
Beawar and Miss Guillaunet to Jaipur, and Misses 
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which her name has been ever since associated, and the 
other for dispcrisary work. Miss Proctor, now Mrs. 
Macalister, was appointed a ycar later, and Miss Agnes 
Jackson in 1883, Of these, the pioneers on the women’s 
side of the work, Mrs. Drynan is still with us, though 
at her own request working among village women on an 
independent basis. Misses Miller and Anderson are 
still at work, as enthusiastic and vigorous as twenty-five 
years ago, the former in Jaipur, to which she was 
appointed in 1885, and the latter in Nasirabad, where 
her whole term of service has been passed. Misses 
Young and Proctor married, while Misses Guillaumet, 
Flett, and Jackson had to retire on account of ill-health. 
Of the good accomplished by the Zenana Mission it 
is impossible to give any statistical impression. The 
influence of our ladies has been within the 
home, unobtrusive and incalculable, but 
some idea of the methods they employ may 
be given, There was soon a well-organised Zenana 
Mission at Ajmer, Nasirabad, Jaipur, and Beawar, em- 
ploying about twelve ladies and twice as many native 
Christian women workers. Many of the principal 
houses in these cities were thrown open to the lady 
visitor, who not content with personal visits, necessarily 
at unfrequent intervals, set on foot systematic instruction 
of the younger women by means of a native worker. 
It must be remembered that a home in India contains 
as a rule several families, and not merely one, as with 
us. The patriarchal system prevails, and under the one 
roof are gathered the families descending from the same 
grand- and even great-grand-parents. The wives of 
sons and grandsons are there, some of them mere 


children ; for in all respectable families the daughters 
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these the senior lady of the household rules with an 
unquestioned authority, and cach has a fixed place in. 
this limited little world, and has to regulate her conduct 
to each member of the household according to an un- 
bending etiquette. Before the men older than her. 
husband the young wife may not unveil herself or 
speak; in the presence of those younger than her 
husband she can move about more freely. On no 
account must she address her husband in the presence 
of others. She may not even speak his name, but must 
refer to him as the father of her son, or brother of his 
sister, or by some similar periphrasis. Thus it happens 
that in most large houses there are several young 
married women, and of course unmarried girls as well, 
and for these classes are held two or three times a week 
by the native Zenana worker, the Miss Sahib visiting as 
often as may be. In 1907 there were over twenty stich 
teachers visiting 250 houses with 384 pupils. 

In addition to this Zenana work in the strict sense of 
the term the ladies opened schools at convenient centres 
Outside work for smaller girls, who are not secluded till 
and institu. they are about ten years of age, and for the 
tons. children of the poorer classes, amongst whom 
the purdah system is not in force. In 1907 there were 
86 such schools, with 1242 pupils on the roll. Special 
institutions also grew up in connection with the work. 
In Ajmer Miss Young, who had had a nurse’s training, 
gathered patients round her, and with Dr. Husband’s 
help established a women’s hospital, for which in due 
time a fully qualified doctor was sent out, and which is 
now an important feature of the work at that centre. 
In 1907 there were 17,973 cases treated in it, with 367 
surgical operations. In Nasirabad, as we have already 
mentioned, Miss Anderson began a Christian Girls’ 
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Buardthg School. Beginning on a very small scale with 
only: three boarders and cight day scholars, it steadily 
grew, requiring constant additions both to the staff and 
to the building in which it was held, the old Orphanage 
of 1869, until in 1900 the present commodious premises’ 
were completed. There are now 114 boarders and 
16 day'scholars on the roll. More than half of: these 
are bright girls from among the orphans of the 1900 
famine. The standard worked up to is the Government 
Middle Examination, but it will soon be raised now. 
that Miss Anderson has.a sufficiently equipped colleague 
in Miss Margaret Miller to the University Entrance. 
The school provides not only a thorough education, 
including English, but 2 wholesome moral and religious 
training for our Christian girls. At Beawar a Women’s 
Industrial Home was started for Christian widows, but 
remained on a very small scale till the famine of 1900, 
under which it will be mentioned in the next chapter. 
In Jaipur a beginning was made in 1897 in the much- 
needed department of a Women’s Medical Mission for 
that great city by the appointment of. Dr. Beatrice 
Garvie, but unfortunately:she had to resign five years 
later for family reasons, and no one has hitherto been 
available to fill her place. The largeness of Jaipur has 
given Miss Miller and. her coadjutors ample scope for 
Zenana work proper, and there are over 150 houses there 
constantly visited by the staff. 
A limited amount of Zenana work has been carried 
on at the other stations by native workers, super- 
intended by the wives of the missionaries, 
pies and in one or two cases by the indefatigable 
male missionary himself. In Alwar a very 
promising work was begun by Mrs. Jameson, and con- 
tinued by Mrs, Ashcroft and Mrs. M‘Innes, which we. 
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hope will be revived now that that station has once 
more obtained a missionary lady in the person of, . 
Mrs. Carstairs. At Udaipur Dr. Shepherd managed to 
start and keep up a first-class girls’ school, attended by. 
a large number of pupils belonging to the better classes. 
And at Kotah Mr. Bonnar had an equally successful 
women’s mission, now superintended by Mrs. Tudhope. 
At Jodhpur, after a start had been made under the 
auspices of Dr, Sommerville, Miss Sommerville carried 
on the work for a time ; but for some years she has been 
obliged to give her services at the more central stations, 
where the institutional work forms a first claim upon 
the European staff. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE GREAT FAMINE OF 1900 


work was interrupted by another of these 

terrible famines which seem to occur in the north 

of India about every thirty years, Rajputana from 
its situation and climatic conditions is almost necessarily 
‘the greatest sufferer in such catastrophes. The monsoon 
current upon which the whole country 
depends for its annual rainfall with 
difficulty in ordinary years reaches that 
sandy tract, over a large part of which the average 
rainfall is only six or seven inches, but when the rain 
currents are weak they fail to reach it altogether. It 
is difficult for people at home to realise how entirely 
the people of India are dependent on the annual rains, 
The population is largely agricultural ; their wealth is in 
their fields and in their cattle ; and when the rains fail 
everything fails, and they are brought face to face with 
starvation. In this particular year, after a very hope- 
ful beginning which mado preparation for a famine 
undreamed of by the Government officials, the monsoon 
current suddenly ceased, and did not resume till the 
following year, with the consequence that a famine of 
unprecedented severity spread over a great part of 
India from the Dekkan in the south to the Punjab in 
the north. In Rajputana it was pitiful to see the young 
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grass which “had begua to spring up wither “and the 
tender herb die. There was presently neither grass for 
the cattle nor food for man, nor even in many villages 
drinking water. In the British district, after all less 
than a fortieth of the whole, Government famine relief 
works on the most extensive scale were soon in progress, 
and for months more than half the population was in 
receipt of relief. In the native States the suffering and 
loss of life were tremendous, some of them losing 45 per 
cent. of their population, While some of the chiefs did 
their utmost to alleviate the distress of their people, 
others seemed plunged in listless despair, and only 
responded to repeated pressure from the Imperial 
Government in a half-hearted and inefficient way. As 
soon as the dearth became acute immense numbers of 
families left their homes, as they are in the habit of 
doing in ordinary years of scarcity, and with their cattle 
moved southward towards Kotah and Malwa in search 
of grazing for their cattle ; but the famine was sore even 
in these lands of plenty, and presently the roads that 
had been full of villagers in their carts driving their 
cattle hopefully south were again occupied by a 
sadly diminished and very different throng, destitute 
and almost naked, with neither carts nor cattle, most 
of them gaunt living skeletons, drearily marching north 
again, with no hope but to reach the old home and die 
there, and with death stalking them nightly on the 
road. 

While the Government officials of the province 
devoted themselves to organising relief works on an 
altogether unprecedented scale, to which 
presently thousands of refugees from the 
native States were admitted, the -mission- 
aries set themselves to relieve the suffering that lay at 
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their very doors ; for every Mission house in those days 
was simply besieged from morning to night by hungry 
crowds, A famine relief committee was appointed 
under the convenership of Mr. Anderson Brown; 
an appeal was issued for funds, which was presently 
moat liberally responded to not only by members of the 
Church but. by friends all over the world: food.and 
clothing were supplied to the destitute ; relief works 
supplementary to those of the Government. were set 
agoing at some of the centres; and arrangements were 
made to receive into temporary camps all orphans and 
destitute young women, older ones being directed to 
the nearest relief works. The Mission was in a better: 
condition to help in such work than thirty years 
before. There were now seventeen missionaries instead 
of seven. The ladies of the Zenana Mission gave 
most valuable help, and the Christian community was 
large enough to supply many assistants. Practically 
all.other work ceased, and evangelists and pundits 
became overseers and relieving officers, and even nurses. 
For a time feeding the starving was the most. urgent. 
and clamant duty. The lanes and byways of the 
towns were full of people actually dying of hunger. 
Mr. Bonnar at Kotah writes: “As there is as yet. no 
organised relief in the city of Kotah, with the. result 
that some of the city thoroughfares are at.times littered 
with poor wretched creatures lying about in the last 
stages of destitution, both as regards food and clothing, 
and I hear also on every hand that some corpses are 
found lying in the streets every morning, Lhave felt 
constrained to do something for the famine-stricken, 
and have arranged to give one meal a day to one 
hundred of the most needy. Yesterday was the third 
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itportunately begging, many of them on their knees, 
for ‘something to eat. It was a shocking sight. to see. 
the ravenous look awakened in some by the chance of 
food and the dull apathy of blank despair in others.”: 
Dr. Huntly at Bundi saw still more dreadful sights, 
where from thirty to forty dead -bodies were picked up 
every morning and carried out two and two on a pole 
and flung into a great pit outside the city. 

The Deoli missionary, writing in January, saya: 
“There are now 34 millions (by last account over, 
4 millions) on. the Government famine 
relief works. That is to say, there are 34 
millions of people content to labour. day 
after day for just enough grain to keep them alive. The 
Government scale of wages is necessarily | fixed so low. 
that none but really: destitute persons’ are attracted to 
the work. For the most part they are the ordinary 
village population—-farmers and labourers and all those 
who depend more or less directly upon the harvest. 
The weavers and potters and carpenters and smiths, 
who all depend upon the farmer and his crop and exist 
to supply his wants, are there digging kankar for roads, 
or deepening talaos, or labouring at earthworks for 
future. railways. And with them are the small. 
shopkeeper, the dealer in cheap ornaments, the caterer 
for the amusement of the people, who find that the 
poverty of the others has effectually destroyed their 
own market... The family. priest is there too, and the. 
religious beggar and the wandering faqir, wielding the. 
spade in unaccustomed labour, and yet receiving more 
or less deference fromthe people they habitually live 
on. These 34 millions, though it is sad to think of 
them going for months in rags without a penny to buy 
clothing or other household necessaries, are compara- 
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tively well-off, for day after day, they receive an 
adequate supply of food. But behind them there is a 
countless army of sufferers: poor people far away from 
relief works who have clung to their villages in 
apathetic despair, selling their very clothing after all 
else had gone to keep alive a few more days, living for 
‘weeks on reots and leaves, and at last dying on the 
road in the vain effort to reach relief; old people 
deserted by sons no longer able to support them; 
young children driven out by parents in whom hunger 
has destroyed all natural affection; widows, poorly 
cared for in the best of times, now left desolate indeed. 
Day after day they come gathering in here in rags, their 
faces pinched, their bones standing out, their strength 
all but gone, many of them beyond all hope of.-aid. 
Four of those’ who have come to us have died on our 
hands, The road between this and Kotah is dotted 
with corpses. The other night, when a bitter east wind 
blew, twenty died in a heap at the river. The famine 
laughs at all social distinctions, and is even stronger 
than caste. A Brahman tottered into the compound 
the other day to give me his daughter before he died. 
It happened that the meat for our orphans and widows 
was ready, and I asked him if he would eat. He did 
not hesitate, but ate like a wolf the bread I gave him 
with my own hand. People of all castes bring in their 
children. In one case a father and mother sat down 
and watched contentedly their child break his caste by 
eating a hearty meal from the common pot, but although 
they were starving they would not eat themselves, and 
went away, leaving him for ever. In a few weeks we 
have gathered and sent off to the Orphanages 130 
destitute children under twelve years of age.” 

The number of children gathered in such ways rapidly 
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increased. Temporary accommodation was -easily 

arranged for them in grass huts, and there 
ica were soon large camps at Ashapura, Beawar, 

Kotah and Udaipur, and smaller ones at 
Nasirabad, Ajmer, and Rajgarh. For a time the task 
of caring for their bodily needs absorbed the energies 
of the missionaries. A great number came to them in 
such an impoverished condition that the most careful 
nursing and feeding could not bring them back to 
health. Of six thousand picked up more than three 
thousand died. Famine diarrhwa carried off great 
numbers of them, and this was followed by an outbreak 
of cholera in which one of our younger missionaries, 
Dr. John Whitehouse, lost his life, On one melancholy 
morning at Ashapura there were seventeen little bodies 

_to be burned.” Later on many succumbed to malarial ; 

fever. The poor children had no constitutions left, 
and the slightest ailment was enough to carry them 
off. But gradually conditions improved, and it became, 
apparent that the end of the famine would find the 
Mission with many hundreds of destitute young people 
upon its hands, involving a heavy expenditure for years 
to come. The Church at home nobly responded to the 
situation. Permission was given the missionaries to 
make permanent arrangements for all who should be 
left on their hands, and a movement to have individual 
orphans adopted by churches and Sabbath schools and 
private members was set on foot, which met with a 
very large amount of success. Buildings of a more 
substantial nature were now constructed for the housing 
and training of this large family, and while the boys 
were accommodated at Ashapura, Kotah, and Udaipur, 
the girls were gathered together at Nasirabad and Beawar. 
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of systematic instruction. The camps had béen more 
like hospitals than anything else, the care 
ps ealeg es, Of the sick being the great amd engrossing 
oceupation. But now habifs of decency 
were imposed, elementary Christian morality was en- 
forced, and a beginning made in the education of 
youthful heads and hands. Although a good deal could 
bé-said for a number of separate smaller orphanages, 
such as had been established in the previous famine, 
a policy of concentration to enable manual training on 
an extensive seale to be carried out was adopted, and 
the orphans at the other stations were in succession 
brought up to the centres. The future ‘of so many 
children, especially of so many boys, was a great problem. 
What were we to do with them? How were we to 
settle them in life? How utilise to the best advantage 
this young army of. prospective Christians? A good 
many solved ‘the problem foi themselves by running 
away.’ The Bhils especially, of whom there were large 
numbers from Udaipur and Sarohi, accustomed to a 
life of unrestrained freédom in their native wilds, out 
of which only dire starvation had brought ‘ them, 
whenever they found the ordered life of the Orphanage 
with its daily tasks irksome, took French leave, vanishing 
‘in the darkness of the night, with generally some other 
-boy’s ‘blanket in addition to their own. A number 
were sent down to Nagpur, where work in the mills 
was offered them at a remunerative rate, with the 
protection of the Mission compound and the personal 
care of the Nagpur missionaries. But this was not a 
successful measure. A few settled down, and have 
done well; but the majority found life in a strange 
Jand— the Central Provinces are quite a different 
gountry from Rajputana—among a people speaking a 
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language different. from ‘their own and using unac- 
eustomed food, rice instead of barley, insupportablé, 
.and deserting found their way back to Rajputana in 
twos and threes. The Press at Ajmer took a number 
to train as printers and bookbinders, and so ‘rendered 
valuablé service to the Mission; but the bulk of them 
had to be trained and settled by ourselves. And with 
this problem the Mission has been largely occupied 
during the ensuing years. 

The Mission was fortunate in avis at Ashapura 
cy large pieee of land in an ideal situation fora boys’ 
orphanage. It was far away from.:the 
temptations of the bazar, had a fine open 
healthy situation, and ample space for both 
work and recreation. Mr. Low, who for a time had 
neatly 1200 boys under his care and carried on a 
relief work at the same time, put up suitable quarters 
for about 600 boys, built a commodious hall for public 
services, and established educational and industrial work. 
The last did‘not mean the extensive outlay for plant, 
ote,, such a scheme would involve at home.:.A -hut of 
reeds made a convenient workshop; a few: simple -tools 
equipped the young carpenter; a piece of -léather, a 
bit-of thread and a:néedle set up the young shoemaker, 
‘The youthful: tailor was equally easily equipped, and 
you had a hundred boys busy and contented instead 
of idle and in mischief.: ‘What a hive of industry the 
place was! The water-boys bringing the water from the 
well, the cook-boys preparing the food; the carpenters 
making doors and windows for the new- buildings, the 
young masons erecting their own walls, the smiths 
preparing the bolts for the iron roofs, the potters 
making their own water-pots and sun-dried bricks for 
some of the rooms. At a later stage more elaborate 
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arrangements were made. A Superintendent of In- 
dustries, Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, was sent out from home; 
workshops suited for a complete technical course in 
carpentry, blacksmith-work, etc., were erected, and a 
systematic course of training instituted. As the number 
of boys decreased some of the industries started at the 
beginning more with the view of keeping the boys 
employed than anything else were dropped, and the 
industries now being taught under Mr, Buchanan’s 
capable successor, Mr, Charles Reid, are carpentry, 
blacksmith-work, and weaving. Meanwhile the educa- 
tional and religious training of the boys was being 
steadily carried on. Mr. Low on going home on 
furlough had been succeeded in the general management 
by Dr. Robson, who had already done yeoman service 
at Beawar in checking an outbreak of cholera among 
the girls, and Dr. Robson in turn on his appointment 
to Udaipur to act for Dr. Shepherd by Mr. Ashcroft. 
The latter paid more particular attention to the educa- 
tional side of the Orphanage, sending a large number 
of the brighter boys to the Nasirabad High School 
to get an English training, and preparing suecessive 
drafts for the Deawar Normal School. During his 
superintendentship a large number of the boys who 
had now been under careful religious instruction for 
several years were baptized, and some of the older ones 

were admitted to the communion. 
Meanwhile annual drafts of big stout boys of the 
farming class were being sent down to Kotah State 
to the farm, which first at Chajawa under 


Ferm Mr, Tudhope, and afterwards at Piploda 
settlement, > a 
Fiploda. under Mr. Bonnar, had been established to 
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the bigger boys had been accustomed to herd cattle 
and take part in the general work of a farm, and it 
seemed the easiest thing to settle them in their natural 
and ancestral oveupation. On the other hand, the 
experience of farm settlements after the previous famine 
at Ashapura, Beawar, and Ajmer had been discouraging, 
This, however, was largely due to the barrenness of the 
soil in Ajmer-Merwara. It was accordingly decided to 
go farther afield to where the fertility of the soil would 
give such a scheme a real chance of success, and so 
on the advice and inspiration of Mr. Bonnar, whose 
years in Kotah had-made him thoroughly familiar 
with that State, an effort was made to secure land in 
that “garden of Rajputana.” The Maharao most 
kindly met the wishes of the Mission by granting 
land first at Chajawa, and then when it appeared that 
the vacant land there was not sufficient for expansion, 
by granting the village of Piploda with its cultivable 
area on easy terms to Mr. Bonnar, who with character- 
istic enthusiasm threw himself into the work of eetiling 
in life these young Christian lads. The settlement 
has had to face in its brief career—it was only founded 
in 1904—not only the usual pioneer difficulties but 
also two unfavourable seasons ; but we have confidence 
in the soundness of the methods adopted, and are sure 
the farm settlement will prove a success. The boys 
are first carefully trained on the Mission farm by Mr, 
Leighton the farm manager, and then when old enough 
ant sufficiently experienced are given farms of their 
own, the Girls’ Orphanage and Women’s Home supplying 
the necessary partners. 

While the boys were being attended to in these 
various ways, the girls were under the competent 
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too there were hundreds. 2Migs M‘Intosh at Beawar 
had gathered a great number; Miss Gow 
at Ajmer had hundreds sent to her, 
especitlly from Sarohi; and Deoli, Kotah, 
Udaipur, Alwar, sent up great companies. At first 
there was much sickness and death, and Dr, Jessie 
Smith (now Mrs. T. Beveridge) did heroic service 
among them, first at Nasirabad and afterwards at 
Beawar. While the Orphanage at Nasirabad was being 
Duilt all the girls and women, with the exception of the 
Kotah, Udaipur, and Rajgarh contingents, were accom- 
modated at Beawar in the huge compound of a cotton- 
press rented for the time, and in huts alongside of the 
Home. Miss M‘Intosh having gone home on furlough, 
Miss Steven (now Mrs. Macfie), after a brief inter- 
regnum wider Miss Anderson, was appointed Super- 
intendent, and laid the foundations of a wonderfully 
well-managed institution. She and the younger part 
of her huge flock were presently able to take possession 
of the new premises at Nasirabad which Dr. Clark and 
Mr. Ashcroft had built, the older women remaining at 
Beawar under Miss Littlejohn in a Home built for them 
by Mr. Brown, and there systematic training and 
instruction began. “It is interesting,” writes a visitor 
in ‘these early days, “to pass through the Orphanage 
with the Superintendent. You are immediately 
surrounded by a happy throng of the smaller children, 
who insist on holding on to some part of your dress 
and accompanying you from place to place. It is a 
little embarrassing, but a sure proof of the friendly 
relation existing between Miss Steven and her flock. 
There is a good deal to see, not only large schoolrooms 
and endless dormitories, but a cook-house and grain- 
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low, and where despite the smoke a large amount of 
merriment sééms to go to the proper manufacture of 
the chapati, or national scone, as universal in India as 
oatmeal porridge used to be in Scotland ; lavatories 
where small hands and faces must be washed, not to 
speak of skirts and chaddars; and a hospital and _sick- 
tooms which give comfort as well as isolation to the 
weak and frail.” The Nasirabad Church was a sight in 
those days. A long interminable line of orphans in 
bright-coloured chaddars marched across from the 
Orphanage, only a few months before miserable, starved 
creatures, but now as bright and happy as the girls of 
the Christian Boarding School themselves, In they 
came eagerly into the church, between three and four 
hundred of them, sweeping round and engulfing the 
other worshippers, until the white chaddars of the 
Christians were like a few white fowers in a broad belt 
of colour, and presently all were reverently engaged. in 
worship. It was astonishing how many of our hymns 
these orphan girls could already sing, and how correctly 
they joined with the others in the praise. The hymns 
had all been committed to memory, reading being as 
yet an unknown accomplishment. That stage was soon 
passed, Presently every child in the Orphanage could 
read. Many of them made marvellous progress, The 
first place in the All-India Sunday School Examination 
was taken by this Orphanage school, and held year after 
year. Miss Steven on her marriage gave place to Miss 
Rachel Paterson, equally competent and popular with 
the girls, and she was presently joined by Miss 
Littlejohn, who, relieved from Beawar by Miss 
M‘Tntosh’s return, took special charge of the industrial 
department, bringing with -her valuable experience 
acquired in the Home. With two such ladies at the 
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head of an institution, what but abounding progress and 
success could he looked for? Year by year there was 
added to the Church from among those that were being 
saved. Many of the older girls became the wives of 
Christians, orphans and others. Many more as they 
grew to womanhood were sent to the Women’s 
Industrial Home at Beawar, and so gradually the 
numbers in the Orphanage, which had been over six 
hundred, diminished to a more manageable quantity. 
‘At Beawar a Home for Destitute Christian Women 
had been opened some years before, with accommodation 
for a small number. This building and 
bibtarcha the new Home, which were side by side, 
Home, were now thrown into one, and all the 
women put together under the same 
management. In due course this became the Women’s 
Industrial Home, which has been so remarkably success- 
ful. . A great many have gone from it to homes of their 
own at Piploda and elsewhere, but drafts of girls from 
Nasirabad have kept up the numbers. Miss Littlejohn, 
Miss M‘Intosh, and Miss King, who have in succession 
been in charge of it, have met with most. gratifying 
success in training these young women in Christian 
habits. The great majority have been baptized, and 
give evidence of a real change of life, Their industrial 
work—drawn-thread, phulkati, and — lace-work—has 
become increasingly popular, and the Home derives 
a large income from its sales in India as well as at 
home. To quote from the 1907 Report: “ Drawn- 
thread work is still the main industry, and 59 women 
are more or less skilful in that department. In the 
Jace department there are only at present 8 women, 
two of whom are engeged in tape-making. The 
remaining 41 women in the Home comprise the old 
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-ahd tbe blind’ and those who either cannot.dearn fine 
neéedéwork or on account of weak eyesight cannot be 
“put-to it. Some of these spin cotton into thread for 
the tape-making: Throughout the year the women 
have worked diligently and well, and in the annual 
-needlework examination over twenty passed in the 
‘first. grade (ordinary work) and eight in the second 
(advanced work). Our handkerchiefs, teacloths, etc., 
have found a ready sale. The execution of this fine 
needlework affords a training in neatness, accuracy, and 
cleanliness ; while in the home-life there is plenty of . 
scope for the exercise and development of such graces 
as unselfishness, forbearance, and thoughtfulness for 
others.”. ih 
But all this time the health of both these institutions 
hed been giving anxiety. Year after year 4 number died 
of phthisis, comparing in this respect un- 
favourably with the boys at Ashapura, who 
lost only one or two from this cause ; and 
finally it was determined to make a great effort to stamp 
out the disease by segregating and removing elsewhere 
all girls showing any pulmonary or glandular weakness, 
A careful examination revealed the alarming fact that 
nearly two hundred girls were more or less affected, 
whether as the result of their sufferings in the famine, or 
because of the conditions necessarily prevailing in a 
large institution, or because of their sedentary occupa- 
tions, such as grinding, it was impossible to say. They 
were accordingly removed to Todgarh, which is about 
800 feet higher than Nasirabad and Beawar, and where 
a freer and more open-air life was possible for them 
than in the neighbourhood of a large bazar. Thus 
Todgarh, which in the previous years lad sunk to the 
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One.of the old Mission houses was hastily put in order 
for the ladies in charge, the Misses Campbell, Dr. 
Susan being a doctor, and a Sanatorium on a large if 
primitive scale begun. To meet the needs of so many 
delicate girls in a place so far away from a centre was 
by no means easy. Todgarh, it must be remembered, 
is 44 miles from Beawar, and everything, including the 
sick girls themselves, had to be carried up a rough hill- 
road ; but the ladies proved equal to the occasion, and 
succeeded in establishing quite comfortable quarters and’ 
in making adequate arrangements for supplies. There 
was difficulty in getting workers to go to such an out-of- 
the-way place, but the stronger girls readily acted as 
monitreases and nurses. Fifteen grass huts, as providing 
the airiest of all dormitories, were put up for the girls ; 
but the high winds of the hot weather and the white 
ants between them have more than once overturned 
some of them, and the annual repairs are a costly busi- 
ness. Most of the girls are fortunately not very 
seriously ill, and the open-air life and rest and regular 
diet, and most of all the cod-liver oil which is freely 
dispensed, have already had a very satisfactory effect, 
and a considerable number of girls have been sent back 
cured to their respective institutions. But there have 
been a good many deaths too, and it is too soon to speak 
confidently of the general result. 

Thus in diverse ways the responsibilities brought by 
the great famine have been courageously faced. Much 
ordinary routine work has had to be set 
aside while this special work was being 
carried through, but it is work that has 
promise of much fruit in the future. If even a propor- 
tion of these young people so carefully reared and 
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come by their walk and conversation to the reality and 
power of the Christian faith, what may we not look for 
in the way of a general advance of Christ’s kingdom in 
Rajputana? The work has been greatly blessed. 
Those who have taken part in it have found their 
sympathies enlarged, their horizon widened, and their 
faith increased. The task they have accomplished is 
one of which any Mission might be proud. 


CHAPTER VIII 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


S the special work of the famine period ends the 
Ks Mission restmes its normal aspect. It is still 
emphatically a pioneer Mission, for not only 
are there great States in Rajputana into which 
an entrance has not yet been effected, but in the parts 
occupied the population as a whole is still outside the 
Christian pale. Three thousand Christians 
among a population of ten millions are only 
a drop in the ocean, and much persevering 
work remains to be undertaken by the Church before 
even Ajmer-Merwara can claim in any sense to be 
evangelised. A bird's-eye view of the work at present 
being carried on, with a hint or two of the field 
still to be possessed, will fitly conclude this brief 
narrative. : 

A visit to Rajputana is no longer the tedious, difficult 
undertaking it was fifty years ago. Railway facilities 
have greatly increased, and a tourist can 
now visit the principal cities of the province 
in a week or tivo. Let us imagine a traveller coming 
out on behalf of the home Church to see the work as it 
at present stands. Such a traveller would naturally 
land at Bombay and proceed up-country by the Bombay, 

jarotla, and Central India Rail@ay. Starting at night 


in the mail-train, morning would find him in Gujerat, 
420 
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approaching Ahmedabad, the centre of the Irish Presby- 
terian Mission, and the forenoon would see him entering 
Rajputana. By one o’clock in the day he would be at 
Abu Road, where we have a catechist and a girls’ school, 
superintended from Beawar by the missionaries who 
come down periodically to conduct a service for the 
English community, Abu Road being a considerable 
railway centre. By five o'clock Marwar Junction would 
be reached, z.e, the junction for Jodhpur. Changing 
here, he would have a journey of some hours through 
the desert, and would arrive at Jodhpur at nine at night. 
At Jodhpur he would find Dr. Sommerville hard at work 
in his magnificent Hospital. Last year 8000 new cases 
were treated and 33,000 old, while 70 major operations 
and 750 minor were performed. The cases come not 
only from the city but from all the surrounding towns 
and villages, amongst which Dr. Sommerville itinerates 
in the cold weather. The evangelistic work is still in its 
infancy. There is a boys’ school, and also one for girls, 
Public preaching in the bazars and mohallas is carried 
on, as well as house-to-house visitation, especially in 
connection with the sick, Dr, Sommerville paying yearly 
hundreds of medical visits to the houses of all classes of 
the people. The native Christian community is small, 
84 in all, and these are chiefly the staff and their 
families brought in from outside, though several very 
interesting conversions have taken place among the 
villagers. Zenana work hopefully begun some years 
ago by Miss Sommerville has been interrupted, owing to 
the need of her services for a time elsewhere. 

Returning from Jodhpur to the junction and resum- 
ing his journey north, the traveller would find himself 
next at Beawar, our oldest station. Here the staff 
consists of Messrs. Ashcroft and Orr and Misses 
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M'Intosh and Lindsay, Miss King being on furlough. 
The Mission buildings, including Church, 
High School, Women’s Industrial Home; 
Normal School, and three Mission Houses, lie on the 
north side of the town. The Church is gloriously 
situated on a hill overlooking the city. It can be seen 
for miles around, and its bell rings out in clear tones 
‘the time for the whole busy town. Here Sabbath 
by Sabbath the women of the Industrial Home to 
the number of about 100, the boys of the Normal 
School to the number of 60, and the men, women 
and children of a Christian community that numbers 
about 250-—the total community is 344— assemble 
to listen to the earnest preaching of Pastor Benjamin 
Ellis, a young man ordained four years ago in place 
of B. N. Pail, who had resigned. Pastor B. Ellis is 
also Clerk of Presbytery, and discharges his duties in 
an efficient manner. Some of the leading men of 
the congregation help in the public preaching through 
the week in the bazar. Since the early days of the 
Mission, when Dr. Shoolbred, as we have seen, gathered 
crowds round him in the heart of the city to hear 
from lips naturally cloquent the story of a Saviour’s 
love, bazar preaching has been one of the principal 
methods employed by the Beawar missionaries, The 
speakers gather in the Church for prayer, and then 
go forth in a body to the very centre of the town, 
where a memorial to Colonel Dickson aftords a convenient 
rallying-place, Some of the boys of the Normal School 
help by singing hymns, and in such a busy thoroughfare 
there is soon a large crowd gathered. Villagers from 
the surrounding district, visiting the town for supplies 
jostle the people of the bazar; sadhus and faqirs look 
on, mildly approving or indignant as the case may be ; 
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important citizens linger for a moment as they pass; 
priests and Aryas hover round, eager to interrupt and 
confuse; Mohammadans applaud denunciations of 
idolatry, but resent any reference to Jesus as God's 
Son. The life of the town ebbs and flows around, and 
. yet sometimes a great hush falls on all while the 
preachers of a gospel that never grows old unfold their 
story of a Redeemer with a real passion of earnestness 
and power. The morning is a busy time at Beawar. 
Miss M‘Intosh is busy in the Women’s Industrial 
Home, ably supported by Agnes Bai, the widow of 
old Pastor Amra Singh ; Miss Lindsay is busy in the 
bazar, moving about from school to school superintend- 
ing and encouraging the Christian women teachers and 
visiting the zenanas; Mr. Asheroft is occupied with 
the Normal School, where sixty boys from Ashapura 
are being trained to be teachers under the very efficient 
assistant-superintendent, Mr. J. P. Elias; and Mr. Orr 
is at the Iligh School, teaching and bringing the whole 
institution up to the standard of a first-rate modern 
school, with the help of Mr, Allah Nur Khan, B.A., 
a very keen headmaster. The village schools are not 
so numerous as they used to be, but what there are 
are in the hands of Christian teachers, instead of as in 
the old days Brahman pundits. 

From Beawar the visitor would drive up the long 
road of 44 miles that leads to Todgarh, where the 
Church on one hill and the old Mission 
House on another seem to claim the whole 
region for the gospel. There he would find Miss 
Paterson and Dr, Lilias Thomson, who have taken the 
place of the Misses Campbell now on furlough, in 
charge of about 150 girls, dwelling in grass huts 
alongside old buildings reminiscent of the Robbs. 
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Seeing the girly busy at-wotk undér the great banyatl 
tree, or occupied in their various domestic duties, or 
marching in procession up to the Church on the ‘hill, 
he would not think of them as a feeble company there 
on account of an insidious and fell disease. The fresh 
air, the wise treatment, the plentiful rest, have wrought. 
@ worderful change in most of them, and the great 
majority will go back by and by to the Orphanage: at 
’ Nasirabad and the Home at Beawar permanently cured. 
Their young voices fill the Church with song on the — 
Sabbath mornings, when Pastor Manawar Khan, ‘the 
poet-preacher, halting now like Jacob on his thigh, but 
onee the vigorous, alert, dependable, and: trusted 
assistant of Mr. Robb, addresses them on the common 
duties of the Christian life, whose quiet performance 
builds up Christian character. Old Bhim Sen is there 
too, the evangelist who on camel- or pony-back still 
visits all the surrounding villages with his gospel 
message. The Christian community is small apart from 
the Sanatorium, the young men going off to the towns 
in search of work, but it ineludes several bright young 
teachers and their wives. 
Returning to Beawar and resuming his railway 
jourmey, our visitor would reach Ajmer in a little more 
than an hour, for it is only 30 miles 
distant. Here Dr. John Husband, C.LE., 
and Dr. R. G. Robson on the male side, and Dr. 
Roberta Campbell and Miss Margaret Miller on thé 
women’s, represent the European staff. Dr. Husband 
recognising the advance of years, has handed over the 
Hospital to Dr. Robson, and takes charge of the educa- 
tional and evangelistic side, including the Mission 
High School, He also conducts a much appreciated 
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iunnity, and a .Bible-class for educated: Babus,. : The 
Hospital, as one might say, does an enormous améunt 
of business, There are well over 20,000 new cases 
yearly and 80,000 old, with over 1600 operations of 
one kind and another. Dr, Roberta Campbell in the 
Zenana Hospital had about 6000 new cases and 12,000 
old, and over 300 operations in 1907, The Zenana 
work has been much interrupted by frequent changes 
of the European staff, but there are five schools with 
163 pupils and 7 Zenana teachers visiting 40 houses, 
The Mission Press, now under the Scottish Mission 
Industries Company, would attract our visitor's atten- 
tion, with its large premises and staff and electric power. 
The Hostel in connection with it for the Christian 
apprentices, old Ashapura boys, keeps the lads together 
in one home, ‘carefully looked after by Dr. Robson, 
The Church, which is also the High School, compares 
unfavourably as a building with those at the other 
centres. It is at once an inadequate Church and an 
unsuitable school, but the congregation is an interesting 
one. Being drawn largely from the railway employees, 
it is more independent of the Mission than the others, 
which has its disadvantages at the present stagé as 
well as its advantages. The esteemed Pastor, Devi 
Ram, will be recognised as an old friend whose voice 
hes been heard in the home-land, and whose treatment 
of his theme, massive and orderly, suggests the Scotch 
pulpit. If the visitor has time to go out to Balakpura 
with Evangelist Prem Masih, who has grown old in 
faithful service, he may see the ruins of the talao that 
was built in the old famine only to be swept away 
‘by the breaking of. the rains. The farmers there 
supplement the small produce of their crops by working 
in the railway workshops in Ajmer, five miles off, where 
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some of our orphan boys are also employed. The total 
native Christian community at Ajmer belonging to 
our Church amounts to 342. The Methodists also have 
a large and flourishing Mission, with Ajmer as its 
centre, 

Resuming his journey north, the visitor would pass 
Kishangarh, 18 miles from Ajmer, the capital of 
At Kishan. one of the smaller States, where we have 
garh and a catechist, and where we used to have a 
Sambher. dispensary. A further run of 31 miles 
would bring him to Phalera, where the Methodists 
have a large Orphanage. Phalera is the junction 
for Sambhar, where an interesting work among the 
coolies who work in the salt-pits has been carried on 
for years by Mr. Traill, who periodically visits it from 
Jaipur. There is a Mission school (Anglo-Vernacular) 
in which there are over 200 boys, and vernacular schools 
in some of the surrounding villages. Quite a number 
of weavers in these villages have become Christians. 

‘Returning to the junction, another short journey 
would bring the visitor to Jazpur, whose broad streets 
and picturesque buildings would at once 
captivate his eye. Here the Mission staff 
consists of Mr. Traifl and Dr. Macalister, and Misses 
Miller and Sinclair, Miss Gow being at home on 
furlough. The Christian community is a small one, 
and being scattered over so large a city is practically 
lost to sight. The three Mission Houses are in a com- 
pound outside the city about a mile from the nearest 
gate. There is as yet no church building, and the High 
School still meets in a private dwelling-house. A 
morning with Mr. Traill among the religious and other 
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. privileges of a sadhu. A morning with Dr. Macalister 
is not less interesting. He would show the visitor his 
school, in which his own Bible-class contains some of 
the sons of the leading gentry, and would afterwards 
introduce him to various notables. (radually as the 
day, exceptionally full of interest, wore on, the visitor 
would become convinced of the strong position occupied 
by our missionaries in the estimation of many leading 
citizens of no mean city. Miss Miller and Miss Sinclair 
could take a visitor of their own sex to house after 
house more worthy of being called a palace where the 
warmth of the welcome would testify to the confidence 
and trust won by kind deeds and earnest words. The 
Jaipur community, including Sambhar, numbers 334 
souls, but what is that in a State with a population of 
3 millions? 

Resuming his journey north, another three hours 
would bring our visitor from Jaipur to Bandikut, where 
the Alwar missionaries have an Anglo- 
Vernacular School for the benefit of the 
sons of the workpeople employed in. the railway yards 
of that important junction. The headmaster, Mr. Gory, 
has been many years in the service, and does useful 
and reliable work. A half-hour’s additional run brings 
the train to Rajgarh, another out-station of the Alwar 
Mission, where there are an evangelist and a school ; 
and another hour would bring our visitor to Alcar 
itself, where the European staff consists at present of 
two of our young men, Messrs. Carstairs and Macalister. 
Alwar, as already noted, has been unfortunate in having 
to undergo repeated changes in its staff, and indeed 
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community is still a very small one, “It lives,” says 
Mr. Carstairs in his annual report, “in perhaps as 
difficult an environment as is to be found in Rajputana. 
Too limited in numbers to form a society of their own, 
shut off for the most part from the social life around 
them, surrounded by temptations and exposed to ridicule 
and contempt, and even to subtle forms of persecution, 
it is a cause for thanksgiving that in the absence of any 
pastor they have clung together so well as they have, 
and show so much sense of the privilege of being 
Christ’s,” Mr, Carstairs gives a great deal of his time 
to the Anglo-Vernacular School, which has over 200 
pupils and in which the Bible-teaching is thorough and 
well received by the boys. “It is interesting,” he 
writes, “to meet grown men who have passed through 
the Mission School and have pleasant memories of it. 
Such men, however little they may be inclined to make 
the big sacrifice and come out, at least have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of what Christianity means, 
and are seldom bitterly hostile, like their ignorant 
neighbours.” The Church is admirably situated just 
outside the principal gate of the city, and often attracts 
outsiders to the services of the Sabbath. Alwar is the 
most northern State we occupy. Dholpur and Bhartpur, 
which lie beyond it, have been visited occasionally by 
our missionaries, but no scttled work has been begun in 
them, 
Returning to Ajmer, our visitor would now leave the 
main line and turn southwards, stopping at Nasirabad, 
which is only 14 miles from Ajmer, and 
pe is in some respects our most important 
° station. The Christian community in 1907 
numbered 645, and the Mission property is-a very fine 
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side of the original compound secured by Mr. William 
Martin at the very beginning of the Mission. The 
Church and School, with useful rows of houses for 
native Christians, occupy the extreme left. Close to 
them are the pastor’s house and Christian Boys’ Board- 
ing House, In the centre ‘are the Mission Houses and 
the Christian Girls’ Boarding School, and on the 
extreme right lies the Girls’ Orphanage. The Hospital 
an the Mission doctor’s house are both elsewhere. The 
Church is a very fine building, erected under the 
direction of Dr. Clark, the master-builder of the Mission, 
as a memorial to the brothers Martin. It is filled to 
overflowing on Sundays by the girls and boys of the 
Iustitutions along with the general congregation. The 
pastor, Sawai Ram, is an unusuatly eloquent and earnest 
preacher. He-was converted when a mere boy at 
Todgarh, and became a village teacher, and in time an 
evangelist. He received his theological training at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Saharanpore, 
where he was the best student of his year, and was 
called to Nasirabad when Devi Ram was translated to 
Ajmer. The High School, with about 300 pupils, is 
also a handsome building, belonging to the Cantonment, 
but stafled and controlled by the Mission. The 
Orphanage and Girls’ School are more useful than 
ornamental, but serve sufficiently their purpose, as do 
the other buildings in the compound. The European 
staff at present consists of Mr. Jameson, Dr. J. Shaw 
M‘Laren, and Mi Anderson, Sommerville and 
Carmichael, and Miss Littlejohn on furlough. Mr. 
Jameson in addition to his duties as head of the eduea- 
tional and evangelistic departments acts as chaplain to 
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in 1907 and 30,000 old, with 90 major operations. 
Miss Anderson has 114 boarders in her school. Miss 
Sommerville has about 200 girls in the Orphanage. The 
ladies have a busy and anxious time in attending to 
such large companies of young women and girls, but 
it is work that brings with it a great recompense in the 
way of mutual trust and love. 

From Nasirabad our visitor would drive out to 
Ashapura, four miles off, along a road that is good, bad, 
and indifferent at various stages. The last 
part, Low’s Road, still speaks of the famine 
relief work undertaken by Mr. Low when already 
burdened with the care of 1200 starving boys, The 
buildings of the Orphanage now make a considerable 
“town.” The Mission House is on a hill, and is visible 
for miles around. Below it, at a little distance, is the 
hall, or Church, a commodious useful building with an 
iron roof. Still farther down the slope of the hill are 
the workshops, within which the sounds of saws and 
hammers imingle with the merry voices of the boys. 
On an opposite incline, with the playground between, is 
the main Orphanage Iuilding, its dormitories and 
classrooms built round a huge quadrangle ; and farther 
off are rows of houses for teachers and married 
apprentices. ‘The whole place, though much smaller 
than it used to be, is still buzzing with energy, and 
Dr. Clark, who has taken Mr. Low’s place, and 
Mr. Reid lave their time fully occupied. There are 
about 200 boys in the workshop receiving a technical 
training in carpentry, blacksmith-work, and weaving. 
The farming community in the village built forty years 
ago by Mr. Martin numbers about 200. 

Coming back to Nasirabad, the visitor would resume 
his tailway journey, travelling south to Chitor, where 
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we have a catechist, and where he would change for 
Udaipur, which is the terminus of a branch 
line of its own of 70 miles. The exceeding 
beauty of Udaipur would claim his attention for the 
first few hours, but presently he would have time to 
make the acquaintance of the Mission, its workers and 
its work. Here Dr. Shepherd the pioneer is still in 
charge of his Wospital, while Mr. Runciman, a young 
colleague, looks after the schools. The Hospital had 
over 12,000 new cases in 1907 and 26,000 old ones, 
with over 400 operations; and the schools have 165 
boys in them and 145 girls. The congregation with 
a membership of over 100—the total Christian com- 
munity is 184—is in the capable hands of a young 
pastor, Maqbul Masih, the best student the Saharanpore 
Seminary has ever turned out, and a rising young 
debater in the Preshytery. The band of bazar preachers 
here is faithful and zealous, and the whole work goes 
with a swing, If it were the cold season and the 
visitor could spare the time to join the missionaries in 
a tour in the Bhil country, he would see more of 
aboriginal life in India in a fortnight than others do in 
a lifetime. But even if that were impossible, he would 
meet at Udaipur the boys of the Bhil Home and see in 
their frank bearing and simple life something of the 
interesting people from whom they come. The Girls’ 
School would be a revelation to him of what can be 
done in a conservative city by a wise male missionary, 
who by his medical skill has won the trust of many 
azenana. On his return journey he would see at Maoli 
further evidences of the activity that radiates from 
Udaipur. 

Returning once more to Nasirabad, our visitor would 
prepare for a drive of 110 miles to Kotah. He would 
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halt the first day for a little at Kekri, where there are 
an evangelist and a school superintended 
from Nasirabad, and in the evening arrive 
in Deoli (57 miles), which for many years was one of 
our principal stations, being occupied in succession by 
Messrs. Bonnar, Martin, and Ashcroft, but is now under 
the care of the Nasirabad missionary. It is a small 
place, useful as a jumping-off ground into the surround- 
ing native territory, but wisely given up with so 
limited a number of missionaries available. There are 
still an evangelist and a number of schools with a 
Christian community of twenty-two. 

Resuming his journey, a drive of 30 miles would 
bring. our visitor to Bundi, where, in the famine-time, 
Dr. Huntly was placed for a few months, 
secing sights of unspeakable horror and 
suffering, It is a place that ought to be occupied by 
our Mission, and might have been long years ago. 
Twenty-two more miles would bring him at last to 
Kotah, which lies on the farther side of the Chambal, 
here a broad viver a mile wide. A bridge of boats has 
displaced the old ferry, and by means of it our friend 
would soon be at the Mission House. The Mission 
House is outside the city, but the Mission Church is 
within it, at its very centre. Mere the small Christian 
community, sixty-two in all, gathers Sabbath by 
Sabbath to be stimulated and exhorted by the mission- 
ary, Mr. Tudhope, in the absence of a native pastor. 
The iost prominent man in the congregation is old 
Ram Lal the evangelist. At the clock-tower near 
the Church bazar preaching is vigorously carried on, 
and many villagers hear there the gospel story for the 
first time and carry dim echoes of it to the outlying 
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attention in the mornings, and as he is on intimate 
terms with the Maharao and his sirdars, a delightful air 
of friendliness marks his intercourse with the people. 
He passes much of the cold weather in camp among the 
large prosperous villages of this, the most fertile State 
in Rajputana. Jalawar lies 50 miles farther along the 
road, another State our Mission should oceupy, and 
where we would in all likelihood be welcomed by the 
young and progressive ruler, 

From Kotah our untiring friend would drive 56 
miles to Piploda to see the farm-settlement established 
there. He would find another veteran, Mr. 
Bonnar, in charge, ably supported by Mr. 
Leighton : the older boys settled down as douce married 
farmers, with their plough-bullocks and ploughs and 
goats ; and the younger putting in a hard but a healthy 
day’s work on the home farm. The community is 
rapidly growing, and now numbers 222. In 1907, 
despite the bad season, 17 lads were settled, receiving 
the full outfit, namely, a pair of bullocks, the imple- 
ments generally used in agriculture, and some household 
personal requisites. Five others also were settled, 
receiving half an outfit, namely, one bullock and some 
necessaries; so that twenty-two were setttled in all. 
In the course of the ycar fifteen children were born, and 
thirty young women came down from Nasirabad and 
Beawar as wives for young settlers. For these young 
wives Miss Miller, who periodically spends some time 
among them, pleads. She thinks a missionary lady 
should be settled among them. “These girls have 
spent years in an institution where they were lovingly 
trained, and they do credit to that training. There, 
however, they worked by rule and under close super- 
vision, while here they are free either to carry out the 
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lessons learned or to relax the standard. Moreover, 
they are mostly girlish, and in the absence of the usual 
mother-in-law of Indian houscholds need the loving and 
wise influence of a woman who will look upon all as 
daughters.” 

And here the visitor would end his tour as far as 
Rajputana is concerned. He would carry away after 
such. an expedition as we have sketched 
not merely a fair knowledge of what the 

Mission has accomplished in past years and is doing 

now, but some conception of the vast field still un- 

touched, the endless cities, towns, and villages in a 

province as large as Europe with Russia left out, full 
* of a. varied and interesting population with a certain 

hereditary nobleness and patience, whose very conserva- 
tism, while it well-nigh breaks the heart of the pioneer, 
will by and by produce a stable and steadfast Church, 
giving a sure witness to the spiritual life, and he will 
feel that the whole strength of the home Church might 
well be spent in winning a people so capable of respond- 
ing to the higher life offered them in the gospel call. 

That increased interest may be taken in Rajputana as a 

Mission field is the great object the writer has had in 

preparing this little book. 


Conclusion. 
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PREFACE 


For the facts contained in this Handbook the writers 
are indebted to the Madrax Native Herald, a periodical 
conducted by the early Madras missionaries, True Yoke- 
fellows in the Mission Field, the Annual Reports of 
the Mission and College, the Historical Sketch in the 
Madras Christian College Calendar, and The Madras 
Christian College: a Short Account of its History and 
Influence, by Dr. Miller. 
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John Anderson 

Robert Johnston 

Joln Braidwood, M.A. 
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ss 1887-8 

1886-7 
vs :1893-4 
» 1903-4 


stationed at 


. Chingleput 
. Madras 
. Conjeeveram 


” 
Sriperumbudur 


Remarks 

died 1855 
+ as 1858 
resigned 1861 
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Appointed Name Remarks 
1851. James Drummond . . retiutied to Scotland 1851 
1852 . Robert B. Blyth, M.A. . + «resigned 1858 
1852 . Alexander B. Campbell . : a ss =: 1868 
1854. James M. Mackintosh, M.A. . 4 uf 1861 
1855 . William Moffat. . 5 : . died 1859 
1855 . Aloxander MacCallum . : ~ 5, 1862 
1856 . D. H. Paterson, F.R.C.S.E. . : - 5, 1871 
1856 . John G, Cooper. r went to Nagpore 1858 
1860 . James Houston A ; : . vesigned 1868 
1860 . Alexander Blake, M.A. . ‘ S Pr 1865 
1863. William Carslaw, M.D. . - = i 1875 
1864. John Macmillan, M.A. . e % » 1879 
1864 . William Stevenson, M.A. y A fr 1884 
1867 . George Milne Rae, M.A., D.D. j 1892 
1871 . William Ross, M.A. : i. : ‘died 1876 


1871. , William Elder, L.R.C.P. & S. E. . resigned 1884 


1876 . Alexander Todd . . » 1879 
1877. Roderick N. MacDonald, M. A 3 1878 
1878 . Alexander Alexander, M.A. . < +: 1885 
1884 . J, Colville Peattie, M.A. 2 Z > 1894 
1886 . A. S. Laidlaw, M.A., B.D. 2 » 1893 
1889. William Walker, M.B., O.M.. ‘ 1902 
1899 . John Mackenzie, M.A. . 3 i ‘died 1905 
1904. Francis P. H. Stirling, M.A. . >, 1906 


The following appointment was made locally 
1864. G. J Metager, z : : + resigned 1871 


II. WOMEN'S FOREIGN MISSION 
Present Stage 


1. Ix Screo, Worx 
Stationed at 
1884. Mary M. Stephen . 2 : F . Madras 
1889. Agnes Smart . ‘ 
1900 . Helen MacGregor 
1902 . Mary M, Paterson . 


” 


” 
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2. In Meprear Wore 








Appointed Name Stationed at 
1888. A, Matilda Macphail, L.R.C.P. & SE. Madras 
1894. . Mary Inmes Sinclair . . me 
1900 . Margaret W. H. M‘Neil, M. B, ch. Be. 5 3 
1901. Gertrude J. Campbell, M.B., ch. B. dep By 
1907. Mary M'Ritehie  - . #235. 

3. In Zexana Work 
1897. Ella Thallon Hogg. =... Chiingleput 
1899 . Penclope Miller . + “ 5 . Madras 
1902. Alison M, Cassie. 2 . 7 . Chingleput 
Former Missionaries 
Remarks. 

1846. Margaret Locher, afterwards Mrs, 

Anderson. ‘ : . : » died 1887 
1850 . Eliza Locher . ‘i : 7 = ay 35° (USB 
859 . Janet M‘Carter * ‘< . resigned 1863 
1863. M. Urquhart . 5 ‘ ‘wont to Caleutta 1867 
1872. Jane Sloan. . : «resigned 1873 
1874. Ann Liddell. ‘ + died 1875 
1876 . Agnes Ross, now Mis. W. Jos . resigned 1877 
1885 . W. Strachan . 2 fe 1889 
1889. Agnes S. Falconer, aftentanls Mis, 

Pittendrigh . ’ : e - died 1903 
1888. Janet Hunter, M.D. r i F ~ oy 1892 
18920. Caroline G. Milne . 3 signed 1897 
18820. Auna dL. Chureh, M.B., mn 1898 
189). Jessie S. MacLaren, came Mes. 

Maclean. 7 . died 1901 
1894 . Catherine Howie, lL. RC, P, & S.E., 

afterwards Mrs. Meston 4 . ~ 5, 1905 
1900 . Isabella S. Binnie . ‘ . . resigned 1906 

Lhe following were local appointacnts 
1878). LJ. Wolff. 7 : “ «resigned 188] 
1884. Susan Rajahgopaul . * % . a ~—- 1896 
1886. Mrs. Theophilus ~ . : ' : . died 1891 


+9 In the foregoing list, where the date of appointment differs from 
that of arrival in India, it is the latter date that is given. 


12 Qdditionel Fist of Christian College 


The following, who are not Missionaries of the United Free Church, 
are at present on the Staff of the Madras Christian College 


Appointed Name 
1885 . J. R. Henderson, M.B., O.M., ¥.L.S. 


1906. F. E, Corley, M.A. (Wesleyan Missionary Society), 


The following, who were nut Missionaries of the Uuited Free Church, 
were formerly on the Sta? of the College 


Appointed Name Remarks 
1874 . Charles Cooper, M.A., LL.D. . » resigned 1899 


1877. Charles Michie Smith, B.Sc, F.R.S.E.  ,, 1893 
1877 . George Patterson (Wesleyan Missionary 

Society) . i. is . a 7 Ti 1891 
1884 . William B. Morren, M.A. . . . x - 1905 
18992. F. W. Kellett, M.A. (Wesleyan Mis- 

sionary Socicty) . r . : died 1904 
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STORY OF OUR MADRAS MISSION 


INTRODUCTION 


the United Free Church of Scotland attained 

the age of threescore years and ten, But so 

far is it from having reached the limit of its 
days that it enters upon its cighth decade with in- 
creased strength, and with an experience that begets 
both patience and hope, The days gone by have 
sufficed to show that God, notwithstanding our many 
failures and mistakes, has been pleased to lay His 
hand for good upon our mission, And He it is 
whose presence is still with us, and who is opening 
out to us new opportunities and calling us to fresh 
service, 

In 1837 there was one missionary, in 1907 there are 
twenty-six—fourteen sent out by the Foreign Mission 
Committee, and twelve by the Women’s Foreign Mission, 
of our Church. There were no Indian ministers of 
our mission then, now there-are seven, There were no 
congregations then, now there are five fully organised. 
There were no members or adherents then, now they 
number over 2500. 


Q° the 3rd of April 1907 the Madras Mission of 
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. The mission had its origin in a school, and its origin 
has’ impréssed itself upon its whole history. The 
Madras Mission has been the exponent, not only in 
word but also in deed, of a’great policy—the policy, 
namely, of presenting the gospel to the higher classes 
of the Hindu community through the medium of 
Christian instruction. In- the Madras Christian 
College this policy finds its clearést embodiment. 
.And to realise how that policy has’ been owned of 
God, it is only necessary to turn to the story of the 
College, with its record of thought moulded, character 
built up, &nd lives led into the richness of Christian 
privilege and experience. 

But while the mission has. been the exponent more 
particularly of one great method of Christian effort, it 
has ever striven to utilise the other methods by which 
Christ’s evangel may be commended. The mission; as 
it’at present carries on its work, is a carefully articulated 
combination of varied forms of Christian activity. 
Those who labour in connection with it find ‘their 
spheres in the home, the church, the streets, ‘the 
villages, and the hospital, as much as in the class- 
room.- Thirty years ago the establishment of the 
Madras Christian College on its present basis gave a 
great impetus to the educational side of our mission - 
work, But these thirty years are the very years that 
have seen the most marked and systematic development 
of district cvangelisation. The following pages present 
in outline the history and results of this co-ordination 
of missionary methods. 

There is another form of combination which falls to 
be noted. The mission has not sought to work as if it 
were the only one that existed in and around Madras. 
It has worked for union and co-operation. One has 
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only to point to the Madras Christian Gollege and ta 
the Presbyterian Church in India in support-of this. 
In the College, Anglican, Wesleyan, and Presbyterian 
combine to“ support a united Christian institution. 
Tato ‘the Presbytérian, Church in India there entered 
as one of its constituent parts the South Indian Unitéd 

" Church, and this latter organisation arose from a union 
-which was, after careful negotiation and with the 

hearty approval,of the home Church, consummated 
between the Indian congregations of our own mis- 
sion and those of the Reformed Church of America 
working in the Arcot district, United conferences 
of great value, and joint interest in. theological and 
training schools, have been the immediate and bene- 
ficial result. 

The Madras: Mission carries on its work with a 
constant sense of the liberality of its supporters in 
Scotland and of the sacredness of the stewardship of 
the funds entrusted to it. As some indication of the 
way in which it employs the means of support that are 
provided, the following facts may be mentioned. The 
Madras Christian College requirés for its year’s working 
£9500, and of that amount only £1400 is supplied by 
the United Free Church. Apart from the College, the 
work for which the Foreign Mission Committee makes 
itself responsible costs about £6000 per annum, and of 
this about £3400 comes from the home Church. The 
expendittire of the Women’s Foreign Mission on its 
manifold activities is £6000, and about £3300 of this 
is received from Scotland. In other words, mission 
work, which costs roughly £21,500 per annum, is 
carried on at a cost to Scottish contributors of about 
£8100. At least £10,300 is derived locally from 
the fees of pupils and students of our schools and 
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then » 
College, Government grants, and the patients of our 
doctors. 

In the hope that the outline of these seventy years 
of mission effort in the tropics may not be without 
interest to those who have the highest welfare of India’s 
people at heart this Nandbook is sent forth. 
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CHAPTER I 


MADRAS AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


§1. The Presidency of Madras 


with the north, Until recently it was, and it 

largely still is, ont of the beaten track of the 

tourists, and it is lacking in features of 
interest possessed hy the more favoured north. Yet 
the south has characteristics of its own, It is the 
Yndia of our childhood,—the land of the 
palm tree, more particularly in the west, 
where for mile upon mile the eye rests on the rich 
green of the cocoa-nub groves. It is the home of 
the great Ilindn temples, rich in sculpture, possessions, 
and prestige, which even where semi-decayed speak to 
us eloquently of the still living power of Hinduism. It 
is the region of India where Christianity first took root, 
and where it exhibits its most marked development. 
And finally, its people, its languages, and its customs 
present a rich field for the researches of the student 
of language and anthropology. 

From the Chilka Lake on the Bengal border the 
Presidency of Madras stretches nearly a thousand 
miles southward to Cape Comorin, the Land’s End of 
India. Its extreme breadth is less than half its length. 

2 


Ty: south of India is little known in comparison 


South India. 
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Excluding the Native and Feudatory States, the 
Presidency covers 141,705 square miles, or about 
20,000 miles more than the United Kingdom, while 
its population of over 38,000,000 is practically the 
same as that of the latter. For purposes of administra- 
tion it is divided up into districts, at present twenty- 
three, in each of which the excentive authority rests 
in a collector. The people exhibit the most marked 
diversity in racial type, in speech, and in colour, There 
are no fewer than twenty-nine vernaculars indigenous 
to the Presidency, bui the vast majority of the popula- 
tion speak cither Tamil or Telugu. 

The people vary in complexion, from the com- 
paratively fair Uriya of the north to the almost negro 
hue of some of the labouring classes in the 
south. No less than 69 per cent. of the 
population depend for maintenance on agriculture, aud 
after these come those engaged in weaving, petty traders, 
tradesmen, and fishermen. 

In religion the vast majority of the people of the 
Presidency are Hindu. Ninety-one per cent. are in- 
cluded within the somewhat louse and 
comprehensive term Hinduism, while six 
per cent, are Musalmans and three per cent. Christians, 
All who know anything of mission work in India are 
familiar with the names of the four great divisions, or 
castes into which the Hindu people are supposed to be 
divided—the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, 
and the Sudras. This fourfold division is in the 
south, at all events, of very small importance, for the 
two middle classes can hardly be said to exist at all. 
The effect of this is that the Sudras of the south, 
coming as they do next to the Brahmans, occupy 
relatively a far higher position in the social scale than 


The people. 


Religton. 
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they do in the north. For all practical purposes we 
may consider the population in the south divided into 
Brahmans, non-Brahman easte Hindus, and the non- 
caste, or those who are treated by the higher castes 
as outside the pale of Hinduism. Of the 35 millions 
of Hindus in the Presidency, less than one million and a 
quarter are Brahmans, while about six or seven millions 
may be regarded as non-caste. These tigures show that 
the vast majority of the people belong to the non- Brahman 
castes, yet it would be a mistake to underestimate the 
importance of the Brahman. Though numerically in- 
ferior, socially and religiously he wields an influence 
to which our Western civilisation yields no parallel. 
Outside of India the impression prevails that the 
Brahmans are exclusively engaged in priestly duties. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Only about 
11 per cent. are so occupied, while quite 60 per cent. 
we engaged in agriculture. In the professions open 
to the educated classes, such as the legal profession, 
and all branches of Government service, the Brahman 
reigns supreme. 


§ 2, The City of Madras and Neighbourhood 


In 1639, Francis Day, servant of the East India 
Company, sailed southward along the Coromandel or 
Western Coast of the Bay of Bengal in 
search of a spot of land where his masters 
could carry on their trading operations 
under favourable conditi 


Day and 
Clive. 








s. The task was by no 
means easy, An ideal site required a natural harbour, 
and no harbour exists along that sandy coast. A spot 
was finally selected a mile or two to the north of the 
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sandy waste was rented from the Rajah of Chandragiri, 
and Day commenced the building of the fort, which, 
under the name of Fort St. George, has played so 
prominent a part in the development of our British 
Empire in India. Here, within the walls of the fort, 
and beyond them under its shelter there sprang up 
the town of Madras. To Fort St. George a hundred 
years later came Robert Clive, and in a few years 
Madras became the centre in the East of the struggle 
between France and Britain, a struggle that led in 
its ultimate issue to the inclusion of India within 
the British Empire. On this fort, which was built 
to protect the Company’s warehouses, and on the 
gallantry and resolution of its defenders, hung for 
years the fate that for weal or for woe was to bind 
Britain and India together in one united whole. 
Meanwhile, during many generations of trading and 
jighting, the town increased in numbers and enlarged 
her borders. The growing trade induced 
many of the trading community to settle 
in the vicinity of the fort, and with them 
came other classes of the population, neighbouring 





Growth of 
Madras. 


villages were included within the municipal boundaries, 
and to-day on the once arid waste lies a city, the third 
in India, with over half a million inhabitants. From 
north to south it stretches along the seashore a distance 
of nine miles, and ix on the average about three miles 
in breadth. It still preserves features characteristic 
of its origin, It is less a compact whole than a series 
of villages uniled by large compounds in which stand 
the houses of the European and those of the Indian 
population that prefer the open air to the confinement 
of the crowded streets. The fort still stands in the 
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esplanade, it is still the centre of Government life, and 
the barracks and the soldier are conspicuous features, 
The esplanade across which Lally in 1759 pushed 
his trenches in his attempt to capture the fort, was 
till recently the playground of the town, where student 
and schoolboy played cricket. At one corner of it 
stands the High Court of Judicature, perhaps the finest 
building erected by the British Government in India, 
and close to the place where Lally planted one of his 
batteries stands the Madras Christian College, the 
centre of our educational mission work in South India, 
Along the seaface of Georgetown,—known as Black~- 
town until 1906,--the largest division of the city, lie 
the merchants’ warehouses, the modern representatives 
of the old Company’s factories. Scattered throughout 
the city are schools and colleges and hospitals, and all 
the features of modern European civilisation, Yet 
with all these Madras is essentially Indian, more so 
than its sister cities of Calcutta and Bombay. Life 
is simpler, more primitive, less modified by influences 
from the West. 

The city of Madras, though administratively separate 
from, is geographically part of, the district of Chingleput. 
Chingleput has for its headquarters the 
town of Chingleput, which has a population 
of 10,000. It lies thirty-five miles south 
of Madras on the edge of a lake, and nestling among low 
push-covered hills. Twenty-two miles to the north-west 
of Chingleput lies the town of Conjeeveram, with a popu- 
lation of 46,000, one of the most sacred cities in India, 
known as the Benares of the South. ighteen miles to - 
the north-east of Conjeeveram at the apex of the triangle, 


Around 
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as the birthplace of Ramanujachari, the great sage 
of Vaishnavism. Half-way between Chingleput and 
Conjeeveram is Walajabad, which a generation or two 
ago was the headquarters of a British regiment, and 
which still in its cemetery preserves sad memorials 
of the past. Now it is au unimportant village, hardly 
distinguishable from a score of others in the Chingleput 
district. Between these more important places, some- 
times along the main roads, but more often buried 
among clumps of trees, accessible only by footpath or 
cart-track, lie hundreds of villages, and in these dwell 
the main body of the population. To the traveller 
rushing along the railway lines of the Presidency it 
is an ever-recurring mystery where the rural population 
lives. For miles there often seems hardly a sign of a 
human habitation. Yet the density of the population 
per square mile throughout the Presidency is twice as 
great as that of Scotland. 

In these towns and viliages thus briefly described 
is the work of the Madras Mission of the United Free 
Church of Scotland. 





§3. Harly Christianity in South India 


Tradition assigns the beginning of Christianity in 
South India to the landing of the Apostle Thomas in 
Malabar in 52 a.p, The credibility of this 
tradition is still a matter of dispute, and it 
may not therefore be treated as historical 
fact. But this at least is certain, that before many cen- 
turies of our era had passed there existed a Syrian Church, 
native to the country, in the western parts of South 


First 
Christians. 
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new life and vigour from the work of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Kottayam, supplemented by that of 
the Madras Christian College. 

Prior to the sixteenth century only occasional efforts 
were made by the Church of Rome to spread Christ- 
ianity in India, but in 1542 Francis Xavier 
arrived in Tinnevelly. From that date her 
offorts have never ceased, and though the rate of increase 
among Protestants has in recent decades been much 
greater .relatively, the Roman Church now holds sway 
over 61 per cent. of the Christians in Southern India. 

Two hundred years ago the first steps were taken 
by the Protestant Church to bring the knowledge 

of the gospel to India. In the year 
Pirst 1705 Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry 
pohly Plutschau, men of conspicuous gifts, were 

chogen at the instance of Frederick the 
Fourth, King of Denmark, to go forth as missionaries 
to the Danish settlement of Tranquebar, 200 miles 
south of Madras. Their cold reception by the Danish 
authorities in India, their struggles, their labours, their 
reverses and successes, were prophetic of the missionary 
story for generations to come. Ziegenbalg died at an 
early age, but not before he had awakened an interest 
in, and given an impetus to, the missionary movement, 
that it has never lost. Ziegenbalg’s work was taken up 
by Schultze in 1719, and a few years later, namely, in 
1726, Schultze set forth from Tranquebar to search for an 
opening for mission work in the town of Madras. He_ 
succeeded, and began the work in Georgetown, which in 
1780 was taken charge of by the Christian Knowledge 
Society. Here and in the neighbourhood Schultze 
himself laboured for fifteen years, and able men like 


Francis Xavier. 
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Through their labours considerable numbers were 
admitted into the Christian Church. It is stated that 
up to the end of the eighteenth century no fewer than 
4000 converts lad been received in Madras alone. 
But numbers, even if these are correct, afford no 
guarantee of the permanence or stability of spiritual 
work. Vartly from the character of the converts them- 
selves, partly from the opposition of the Company 
authorities, partly from the absence of proper missionary 
supervision, the once flourishing Church dwindled, and 
in the early years of the nineteenth century had 
sunk to comparative insignificance. About this period, 
certainly between 1800 and 1830, other missionary 
societies, at first in the face of difficulties, made 
attempts to begin work in Madras,—in particular the 
London Missionary Society, the Chureh Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, which took charge of 
the work formerly carried on by the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, All these were at work before the 
Scottish Church even dimly realised her call to labour 
in the Southern Presidency. 


CHAPTER II 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS ; JOHN ANDERSON 


pause to look upon three paintings that now 
hang side by side on the walls of the Council 
Room. These are the portraits of the three men 
whose names stand at the head of the next chapter, 
and it is fitting that they should thus pass down 
together to succeeding generations, for 
eee these three men stood shoulder to shoulder 
amid all the toils and struggles, the joys 
and sorrows, that marked the early years of our 
Madras Mission. The years during which they were 
permitted to work together were comparatively few, 
bub they were years of strenuous labour and in- 
tense concentration during the formative period of the 
mission’s history, when the foundations were being laid, 
and the principles by which the mission has been 
guided were first applied and tested. The leading 
spirit of the three, the initiator and inspirer, was John 
Anderson, and to him more than to any other is due 
the shaping of the policy of the mission, but with him, 
sharing his burdens and his hopes, stood his two 
friends in perfect sympathy of spirit and oneness of 
aim. 
PARR et ee oe, Bk ER oes aie les. al 


Vee to the Madras Christian College often 
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together our attention must be directed in this and in 
the following chapter of the history of the mission. 

The story of the lirst decade demands a somewhat 
more detailed treatment than will be necessary for the 
years that follow. This is not because the 
work of that early period is intrinsically 
more important than the immensely more 
extensive work of a later day, but because it was then 
that the foundations were laid on which other labourers 
havo built, and because the problems and the difficulties 
that beset us to-day had first to be faced by these early 
pioneers. Other decades have been more marked by 
what are regarded as the normal and distinctive results 
of Christian effort, by the bringing of men within the 
Christian pale, hy the quickening and deepening of the 
spiritual life of those within the fold, or by the per- 
meating of the non-Christian community with Christian 
thought, and inspiring men with Christian ideals and 
aspirations, but these results of later years are neces- 
sarily the outcome in some measure of the plans formed 
and carried out in the earlier period. 

The missionary work of the Scottish Church in 
India has largely gathered round the school. This has 
been due partly to the genius of the Scottish people, 
who, as an English educational authority remarked 
“take to education with their mother’s milk,” partly 
to the dominating personality of Dr. Duff, but mostly 
to the missionarics’ appreciation of the demands of 
the situation. Only through the school could the main 
body of the Hindu people be influenced. The lower 
fringes of the population could be reached in other 
ways, but only through education could any serious 
impression be made on those who form the real people 
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fore, particularly in the early decades, is largely the 
history of a school, and the movements that flowed 
directly or indirectly from it. 
- The year tu which attention should be first directed 
in tracing the history of our South India Mission is 
1835, for in the middle of that year, under 
Rovers at the providence of God, influences were at 
work both in Madras and in the Church at 
home that in a very short time resulted in definite 
action. . The call to the Scottish Church to send the 
gospel to South India came from Madras itself. In 
1835 two chaplains of the Church of Scotland, the Rev. 
George James Laurie, 1).1)., and the Rev. Matthew 
Bowie, impressed with the greatness of the work 
accomplished in Calcutta, and the pressing need for 
similar efforts being attempted in Madras, resolved to 
establish a school, hy means of which through the 
medium of an English edueation a class of the 
community might be reached that was practically 
untouched by other missionary agencies. Schools there 
were, and for years had been in considerable numbers, 
but these were vernacular schools mainly for the 
benefit of the Christian children, and for those who 
could without difficulty join them. Some few attempts 
also of a non-missionary character were about that time 
being made to impart the benefits of English education 
to the native population, but the schools were ele- 
mentary and the efforts comparatively futile. The 
chaplains set to work to collect subseriptions, and, 
countenanced by a number of infiuential friends, among 
whom was the Governor, Sir Frederick Adam, who gave 
a donation of Rs.700, a school was opened in the 
neighbourhood of St. Andrew’s Church in June 1835, 
Realising the need of further assistance, they applied to 
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the Church at home for a missionary who might do for 
Madras what had already been done for Calcutta. 

Meanwhile, as the field was thus being prepared in 

Madras, the man was heing got ready at home. In the 

General Assembly held in May 1835 Dr, 
Appeal fr Duff’ gave aii address, which is described as 

one of marvellous power. It spread through 
the length and breadth of Scotland, and it came into 
the hands of a young man then lying ill in a quiet home 
on the banks of the Nith in Dumfriesshire. ‘‘ Never 
will we forget the day,” wrote he, “when a few of its 
living fragments caught our eye in a newspaper... . 
It kindled a spirit within us that raised us up from 
our bed, and pointed as if with the finger to India as 
the field of our future labours, should it please God to 
spare our lifeand to open the way.” 

The young man was John Anderson. He was born 
in Galloway, at the farm of Craig, in the parish of 
Kilpatrick-Durham, on the 23rd of May 
1805. In his boyhood, as he himself tells 
us, he had to bear the yoke in his youth; for he 
belonged to a comparatively poor home, and was the 
eldest son in a family of nine. lis father, too, was 
blind, But though nurtured amid humble surroundings 
he breathed an atmosphere of profound piety. It 
was an age when the Lible was treasured in humble 
Scottish homes. His blind father could repeat most of 
it. His mother was a woman of singular affection and 
courage. Entering the University at the age of twenty- 
two, he went through the ordinary course of study in 
the arts and theological classes. J)uring this period he 
maintained himself by teaching, and for a time by acting 
as a tutor in the family of Mr. Alexander Cowan. 
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an illness, which lasted for about two years. It was 
during this period, as we have seen, that India first 
appealed to him as his sphere of labour. But for a time 
there seemed little prospect of his desires being realised, 
“T was kept,” he said, “a whole year in darkness and 
difficulty, and the great obstacle was my health, But 
all at once the hindrances disappeared, and I was 
carried as it were with the speed of lightning to India, 
and there was no difficulty.” 

He was in due course appointed missionary to Madras, 
ordained on the 13th of July 1836, and set sail a month 
later vid the Cape of Good Hope. He was at this 
time in his thirty-second year, and in education and 
experience well equipped for the work which lay before 
him. 

In accordance with the wish of the Committee, Mr. 
Anderson proceeded first to Calcutta in order to acquaint 
himself with the character and methods of the work 
carried on in the Institution there, and after a few 
weoks’ stay there he sailed for Madras, where he landed 
on the 22nd of February 1837. 

The school established by the Scottish chaplains was 
in existence, but hardly in vigorous life, and the attain 
ments in knowledge, according to one of 
the pupils, were very clementary. Mr. 
Anderson saw at once that the site was 
unsuitable, and with the eonsent of the authorities 
resolved to start afresh in Georgetown in order to reach 
the classes for the henefit of whom the school was 
intended. A building was rented in Armenian Street, 
and “here on April 8, 1837, with firm faith in God 
and in the power of Ifis word and Spirit, he began his 
labours as a missionary of Christ with fifty-nine Hindu 
have and voungo men.” Thus hegan the seliool whieh 
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has now developed into the Madras Christian College, 
and with the beginning of this school commenced the 
South Indian Mission of our Church, 

The true character of the school was made clear in 
the prospectus issued by Mr. Anderson: “The Rev. 
Join Anderson, an ordained missionary from the 
Church of Scotland, will open a school under its 
superintendence and support, similar in principle to 
the General Assembly’s school at Calcutta, established 
nearly seven years ago by Dr. Duff... . It is the wish 
of the Committee of the India Mission to establish a 
school at each of the three residencies, as the most 
important stations in India for the advancement of their 
object. The object is simply to convey through the 
channel of a good education as great an amount of truth 
as possible to the native mind, especially of Bible truth. 
Every branch of knowledge communicated is to be made 
subservient to this desirable end... . As soon as a 
proper class can be formed the following branches will 
be taught :—English, including reading, grammar, and 
composition ; writing and accounts ; history, geography, 
arithmetic, mathematics, and algebra; the elements of 
astronomy and political economy; logic, moral philo- 
sophy, and natural theology; the evidences and 
doctrines of Christianity, etc.” 

Two months later we find Mr. Anderson writing to 
the Committee at home: “I have succeeded far beyond 

expectation. The school is daily increasing, 
Success oft there being now 180 on the list.” Tn tenth 
his enthusiasm was so irresistible that the 
school was bound to succeed. “I can call to mind,” says 
one of his first monitors, “the prodigious energy with 
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and. buoyant with hope, and with a singularly powerful 
and vigorous frame, he was enabled to go through an 
amount of continuous labour, up to the full bent of his 
powers, for hours together, with scarcely any discernible 
signs of fatigue.” He did not know what it was to 
rest. Saturday brought no relief. Sunday was hardly 
casier, About a year and a half after his arrival he 
writes: “I pass my Sabbaths now, from ten till three 
o'clock, with a class of about thirty natives. Some of 
them read the Bible, others repeat portions of it; some 
say Watts’ Hymns and Catechism with proofs. My 
native monitors learn the Shorter Catechism with proofs, 
which they relish very much.” 

Thus eighteen months passed by in strenuous un- 
remitting labour, varied only by the occurrence of the 
Annual Examination, a feature on which he 
ever laid the greatest emphasis, and by the 
removal of the school to a more commodious 
building in Errabalu Chetti Street. The pressure of 
the work and the growing consciousness of the oppor- 
tunities which it afforded for spiritual influence led 
Mr. Anderson to appeal to the Church at home for a 
colleague. It was not too soon, for brief though his 
labours had been, they were so continuous and so 
wasteful of energy, that there was the utmost danger 
of a physical breakdown. Mappily the Church found 
itself in a position to aceede to his request, and a 
colleague was found in the Rev. Robert Johnston, than’ 
whom none more acceptable to Mr. Anderson could 
have been found in the whole Chureb. Their friend- 
ship at college had been of the most intimate character, 
they were actuated by the same purpose and inspired 
by similar ideals. and before Mr. Anderson had left 
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direction of India. Mr. Johnston, who was born near 
Moffat in 1807, sailed for Madras in the autumn of 1838, 

Meanwhile, before his colleague arrived Mr. Anderson 
had to face a problem on the solution of which hung 
the whole course of mission educational 
work in the future. In no part of India 
has caste acquired a firmer hold than in 
the Southern Presidency, and nowhere is the cleavage 
between the caste and the non-caste more complete. 
The school was intended to reach the caste population, 
for they are the Hindu people and form the real 
strength of the community. One morning three Pariah 
boys managed by guile to get enrolled as pupils of the 
Institution, When their origin was discovered, the 
characteristic feelings of aversion and detestation found 
vigorous expression, and Mr, Anderson was besought to 
expel the intruders. He had not wished to precipitate 
the crisis, and had accordingly not encouraged boys 
of this community to enter the school; but when they 
did so of their own accord, he resolved, come what 
might, to stand by them and leave the consequences in 
God’s hands. Tlic tight was a stern one. For a time 
the school seemed to he shattered. The teachers and 
monitors lived in terror. ‘The authorities of the Native 
Education Svciety’s School, instead of helping him 
in this struggle, resolved, by the casting vote of the 
chairman, to admit the boys who fled from the school. 
The result, recorded in a letter written two months 
afterwards, was the loss of 100 on a roll of 277, But 
the battle was cheaply won at that cost, for it never 
had to be fought again in the mission. ‘It was fought 
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With this struggle the period of Mr. Anderson’s 
single-handed labour came to an end. The foundation- 
stone had been well and truly laid. 
Referring at this time to the “guiding 
principles” of the work, he wrote as 
follows: “As regards its present working, the animating 
soul of the system is a thorough ible instruction. 
Every branch of knowledge daily taught in the school 
is made subservient to this, openly and without disguise. 
When the Bible is read and explained, the school opens 
daily with prayer. There is a power in this Book and 
a charm that make themselves felt among the Hindu 
youths. Itis the key to their affections. It awakens 
and forms their consciences and enlightens their dark 
“minds, : 

“Nor does this in the least supersede anything useful 
in science or any branch of knowledge. It gives these 
their due place, and stamps them with their true value 
as a subsidiary part of truth. Each department of 
science and knowledge, important for them to know, 
will be taught to them as soon as they can with 
advantage receive it, and in so far as it tends to the 
growth of their understandings and the health of their 
moral being. The only limit will be the natural one of 
circumstances, and the powers of the several students.” 

These words Mr. Anderson never saw any occasion to 
revise. They express the principles and the convictions 
that guided him to the close of his life. 
He believed profoundly in religious educa- 
tion as a missionary method. “Should we 
ever quit the school,” he wrote on one oecasion, “for 
the sake of preaching, our strength will probably leave 
us. The school ought to be | our desk, our pulpit, 
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preaching ; he preached himself regularly as far as time 
permitted, and the aim of his life was to create and 
educate a body of native preachers, But he never 
wavered in his conviction that the most etfective way 
of reaching the caste population of India was through 
tho agency of the school. Nor has the mission of which 
he was the pioneer ever turned aside from the path 
marked out by him. There have been, as we shall see, 
growth and development on all sides, but amid all 
changes the most characteristic feature of the United 
Free Church Mission to-day is her unshaken belief in 
the wisdom and the efficacy of the work initiated by its 
first founders, As years have passed, the difficulties in 
the way have been more accurately measured, and the 
goal towards which the eye is directed has greatly 
receded ; hut though the way seems longer than it once 
did, there has been no doubt as to its rightness. Two 
generations have passed since John Anderson laboured 
single-handed in this work, and now there is hardly a 
single mission of any importance in South India that 
(lous not earthily pursue the same methods. 


CHAPTER IIT 


EXPANSION : ANDERSON, JOINNSTON, AND BRAIDWOOD 


R. JOHNSTON weached Madras on the 24th 
Ix of January 1839. His arrival was the signal 
for Mr. Anderson to begin what he had for 

some time cherished, a policy of expansion, 

by establishing branch schools in prominent centres of 
the population. Thus early in his career were the lines 
laid down which determined the direction 
of the future development of the mission. 
Hardly had three months passed when he 
was on his way to Conjeeveram, a town fifty miles from 
Madras, the most prominent centro of Hindu worship 
in the neighbourhood of Madras. Here he opened a 
school on the 29th of May 1839, with eleven boys, 
including four monitors taken from Madras. At that 
period of the year in Conjecveram the thermometer 
registers from 100° to 112° in the shade—a somewhat 
remarkable time to initiate a new enterprise, The 
school was held in the public bungalow, and Mr. 
Anderson lived in the cutcherry or magistrate’s court. 
For nearly two months he laboured with his usual 
energy, with the result that the numbers had risen from 
eleven to forty, when he was laid aside by an attack of 
cholera. On his recovery he left the school in charce 
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The planting of a Christian school in a town so 
permeated by the spirit of Hinduism and so largely 
maintained by the income derived from her temples, 
was a step of immense significance. If Conjeeveram 
could be entered, no town in South India was closed 
against the gospel. And the success thus gained was 
in no sense secured by lowering the Christian flag. On 
the contrary, while a thorough education in all suitable 
subjects was given, the Bible class formed the most 
characteristic and the most prominent feature in the 
work of the day, About six weeks after the school had 
started Mr, Anderson wrote : “Our little school to-day 
was full of life and noise. I am singing for joy among 
them. We have finished John’s Gospel, and have 
begun to read the Acts, We have also finished Isaiah, 
T hope with some profit.” The quantity read is 
something of a mystery, but the energy is undoubted. 
His outspoken candour naturally evoked opposition, but 
through it all the school continued to prosper. In the 
following year, through the kindly services of the 
Collector, a piece of ground was secured. The foundation- 
stone of a school building was laid on 14th May 1840, 
and the school was ready for use in January 1841. 

Some years prior to this Dr. Frederick Cooper, a 
medical officer stationed at Nellore, had established a 
school for the benefit of the boys in that 
town. ‘This school he now requested Mr. 
Anderson to take under his charge, and undertook to set 
aside the income derived from certain house property 
for its maintenance. Nellore lies a hundred and ten 
miles to the north of Madras, and the language of the 
town and district is Telugu. It seemed, therefore, 
both on the ground of distance and difference of language, 
a questionable procedure to tax the young mission with 
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so great a responsibility. On the other hand, the 
pecuniary arrangements were such as to lay no burden 
on the missionaries, and it afforded a sphere for the 
energy of the Telugu youths educated in the central 
school in Madras. The scales, it may be safely assumed, 
did not swing long on the balance. The school, with 
about a hundred pupils on the roll, was accepted, and in 
August 1840 it became the property of the mission. 

About this time also, towards the end of 1840, came 
the offer of another school. Mr. W. A. Morehead, who 
was then Judge at Chingleput, requested 
Mr. Anderson to supply a teacher to a 
school which he had induced the inhabitants to set - 
up. Chingleput is on the main road to the south, and 
though in no sense go large a town as Conjeeveram, it 
is the headquarters of most of the chief officials of the 
district, The language spoken is Tamil. On every 
ground, therefore, the offer was acceded to with less 
hesitation than in the case of Nellore. The pupils 
numbered about fifty. For years to come, in paying 
their occasional visits, the missionaries found much 
sympathy in Mr. Morchead, and not a little in an en- 
lightened Hindu magistrate, who never let them depart 
without some evidence of his hospitality. 

In March 1841 another branch school was opened 
in Triplicane, a district of Madras. The new school 
was between two and three miles distant 
from the Central Institution, as the parent 
school came to be called. The main object in opening 
this school was to reach the Muhammadans, for Triplicane 
was, and is, a prominent Muhammadan quarter. For 
years it was under the special care of Mr. Johnston, 
who, though he continued to the end of his compara- 
tively brief service to lahour in the Central Inctituiien 
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yet devoted much carnest thought and time to the 
Triplicane school. The school, partly from its locality, 
partly from the effect of other educational establish- 
ments that were in course of time set up in its 
neighbourhood, never exerted all the influence on the 
Muhammadan community that it was intended to pro- 
duce, Yet for many years it did valuable service both 
for that section of the population and to a still larger 
extent for the Hindus in Triplicane, and the neigh- 
bouring district of Chintadripettah. Twenty-four years 
after it was founded, it was closed in accordance with 
the desire and instructions of the Home Committce at a 
time when the mission was short-handed. 

Some years later, though still in the early period of 
the history of the mission, another school was opened 
at Tiruvallur, a town of considerable sanctity, 
thirty miles west of Madras. 

All these schools, the Triplicane school excepted, 
remain to this day among the most important of the 
High Schools in the district around Madras, though 
only two of them are carried on by the United Free 
Chureh Mission, namely, those at Chingleput and 
Conjeeveram. The other two, owing to the develop- 
ment of the missionary work of other bodies, were 
handed over to the care of others—the Tiruvallur school 
in 1891 to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the 
Nellore school in 1905 to the American Duptist Mis- 
sionary Society. 

On the 22nd of January 1841 the mission was 
reinforced by the arrival of the Rev. John and 
Mra. Braidwood. Mr. Braidwood, like Mr. 
Johnston, was a friend of Mr. Anderson. 
Bin teeralun voare no further addition to the 
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1841 to 1849, in which latter year Mr. Anderson was for 
a time invalided home, these three men laboured together 
without a break, at first mostly in the Institution, 
though gradually as the educational standard of the 
branch schools rose, and evangelistic work outside the 
schools increased, their energies were more scattered. 

In June 1841 came at once the most joyful and 
the most troubled days that the mission had yet ex- 
perienced. The fruit they had longed for, 
toiled for, prayed for, at last appeared. 
Two young men, P. Rajahgopaul and A. Venkatara- 
miah, the head pupils in the school, were baptized in 
the mission house on Sunday evening, 20th June, 
The following day the two youths had to endure the 
most heart-rending entreaties from their relatives. A 
warrant was issued against the missionaries for detain- 
ing the young men against their will; but the youths, 
who were upwards of eighteen, and therefore over age, 
declared before the magistrate their resolve to remain 
with Mr. Anderson, and the case broke down. An 
attempt to capture them was made as they left the 
court, but the presence of the chief magistrate and 
some friends afforded the necessary protection. For 
days, however, the mission house was surrounded by 
threatening crowds, and for six weeks the missionaries 
did not think it safe to leave the house. 
The baptisms shook the school to its very 
foundations, the numbers falling from 400 
to 70. The highest class, consisting of the monitors, 
completely disappeared, certain of the youths being, 
hurried some hundreds of miles away from Madras. 

For a time there secms to have existed a reign of 
terror. The branch schools suffered along with the 
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less severely. Conjeeveram particularly felt the shock, 
and for a time was reduced to less than twenty pupils. 
Yet though the work of years seemed for the moment 
to be almost blotted out, the faith and courage of the 
missionaries never wavered. Their joy in the steadfast- 
ness and the fearlessness of the young converts, and 
their confidence that the work was of God, gave them 
strength to endure. 

Six weeks later another young man, 8. Kttirajulu, 
was . baptized, but his baptism evoked no fresh 
opposition in the community. From this 
time onward for many years these three 

young men were closely identified with all the work of 

the mission. 

* Into all the hopes and fears, the encouragements and 
discouragements, that followed this stirring time it is 
impossible here to enter. It must suffice to say that 
for a number of years baptism followed baptism in quick 
succession, though not always without subsequent in- 
stability and defection on the part of the young men. 

In some cases little or no opposition was aroused in 

the community owing to the easte or individual cireum- 
stances of the young converts, but in others 
the keenest resentment was evoked. In 
particular, in 1844, the baptism of a Brahman 
lad, nineteen years of age, called forth the most bitter 
opposition. The scenes of three years before were 
repeated—the threatening crowds, the appeal to the 
magistrate, the refusal to leave Mr. Anderson, and 
the withdrawal of 300 pupils from the Institution. 

The excitement was intense and widespread. “De- 

fenceless strangers were cruelly beaten on the streets ; 

Hindu and Muhammadan parents shut up their children 
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Christians; at the distance of 200 miles women were 
known to shut their doors (their houses have no 
windows to the street), lest people from Madras, 
going about when the sun was setting, should drop 
on their heads some magic powder and destroy their 
caste.” The panic spread to Vizagapatam in the north, 
to Tinnevelly in the south, and to Bangalore in the 
west. Again the schools had to start afresh from 
small numbers, and with only the younger pupils, but - 
again also came a gradual growth as the memory of the 
baptism grew fainter. Before a year had passed we 
find that there were-as many as 843 on the rolls of 
the various schools in the mission, 
In 1843 came the Disruption of the Church of Scot- 
land, and the missionaries in Madras, ‘like those 
in-other parts of India, adhered to the 
Raderesy’ Church of Scotland Free. The problem 
to be faced was less difficult in Madras 
than in Calcutta and Bombay. The school Inuild- 
ings in Madras were only rented, and therefore caused 
no difficulty, Nellore school was restored to the donor, 
Dr. Cooper, who afterwards handed it over to the 
Free Church; and the Financial Board, which by this 
time controlled the finances of the mission, offered fo 
return to subscribers if desired all subscriptions received 
during the current year. No subscriptions were ever 
asked for. The Board announced that henceforth it 
would carry on the work in the name of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Thus no dislocation of the work 
took place in Madras; and beyond a temporary incon- | 
venience in connection with the missionaries’ salaries, 
no financial perplexities disturbed their arrangements. 
Up to this period all the expenses of the mission, except 
the salaries of the missionaries, had been raised locally, 
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and the Board in consequence had always acted inde- 
pendently in regard to local funds and _ property. 
An appeal for funds was issued, and in a little over 
a fortnight a sum of £900 was in their hands; two 
or three months later it had amounted to £1700, so 
markedly did the Christian public sympathise with the 
missionaries’ efforts. 

To this period must be assigned the beginning of the 
work among the women. This will be dealt with in 

detail in the chapter specially oceupied with 
mace oan: this branch of the work, but it is fitting to 

allude to it here, both because it was a 
natural development of the work among the young 
men, and because at this period it absorbed much of 
the missionaries’ time and thought. Py 1845 education 
among the girls had begun to take hold of the com- 
munity, and though the numbers rose and fell with 
the excitements in the community that affected the 
boys’ schools, yet from this time onwards thero was real 
if not altogether steady progress. 

During this year (1845) the missionaries came to feel 
that the Institution must be housed in a building of 
its own, Hitherto Mr. Anderson and Mr, 
Johnston had lived on the school premises 
in Krrabalu Chetti Street, and with them 
the ever-increasing band of converts, of whom there 
were in 1846 no fewer than ten living in the 
missionary’s house. An appeat for funds brought 
nothing from Scotland, but in a very short time £2000 
was subscribed by friends in India, and in the follow- 
ing year a house on the Esplanade, then used as a 
sailors’ home, was purchased at a cost of £2500. The 
new building was occupied on the 15th of December 
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remodelled accommodation, the Institution remains to 
this day. 

On the 25th of March 1846 the three young men 
who had been first baptized were set apart as licensed 
preachers of the gospel. The five years 
that had passed since they openly confessed 
Christ in baptism had been spent in 
regular teaching and preaching and in theological 
study. Though no change took place in the nature of 
their work, yet this step formed an important event in 
the development of the Native Church. Of two of 
these, Mr. Venkataramiah and Mr. Ettirajulu, nothing 
further need here be said. The third, however, the 
Rev. P. Rajahgopaul, who became by his visits well 
known to many in Scotland, cannot be thus briefly 
passed over, and his services to the mission are related 
in Chapter V. 

In 1847 Mr. Anderson was married to Miss 
Margaret Locher, a Swiss lady from Zurich, who had 
come to Madras as a missionary in con- 
nection with the Ladies’ Association of the 
Church of Scotland. The year after her arrival she 
resigned and became an agent of the Free Church. 
Miss Locher proved in every sense a true companion of 
her husband, and during his lifetime and for long 
afterwards she devoted herself with self-forgetting zeal 
to the cause they both loved so well. 

The years that followed may he passed over briefly. 
They told heavily on the strength of the missionaries. 
The growing complexity of their labours 
in the rapidly advancing schools, their 
absorption in the development of the 
converts, their morning and evening Sunday services 
+) Bnelich. their work among the soldiers in the Fort, 
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and, above all, the harassing toil required to raise the 
funds necessary for the maintenance of the work,—all 
combined to shatter the strength of men already worn 
out through incessant, unbroken toil in a trying climate. 
The sum of £120a month was now required for the 
support of the work, and nearly the whole of that sum 
had to be raised in India. The Anglo-Indian generosity 
even of that age must have been greatly taxed. 

At last in 1849 Mr. Anderson’s health gave way, and 
he was invalided home, while Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Braidwood, hardly less broken down, 
remained to carry on the work, Thus 
came to an end the unbroken period of 
labour of the three friends. Mr. Anderson in a 
measure regained his strength, and after a busy furlough 
returned at the close of 1850, but only to find Mr. 
Johnston prostrate. In February 1851 the latter was 
carried on board ship, and he left Madras never to 
return. He had given twelve years of his life with 
singular devotedness to the youth of Madras. He 
lingered on for two years with ever-growing weakness 
in constant prayer for the friends and work left behind 
him, and he passed to his rest on the 22nd of March 
1853. A year after Mr. Johnston’s departure from 
Madras Mr. and Mrs. Braidwood were also ordered 
home in broken health, and Mr, Anderson was once 
again single-handed, so far as European colleagues were 
concerned. 

No attempt can be made here to follow in detail 
the history of the decade following 1851. It was a 
period of constant change. Certainly the 
home Church must have realised her re- 
sponsibilities during these years in an 
exeeptional wav. for rainforcaments heen: tA oanin in: 
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considerable numbers, though unfortunately in few cases 
was there anything like permanence in the work. Mr. 
Drummond arrived in 1851, but was invalided home 
in six months. In 1852 Mr. Blyth and Mr. Campbell 
joined the staff, in 1854 Mr. Mackintosh, and in 
1855 Mr. William Moffat.” In 1855 also came Mr, 
MacCallum, and in 1856 Mr. J. G. Cooper; in 1860 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Houston. With the exception of 
Mr, Campbell, who was the mainstay of the mission 
from 1852 to 1862, none of these was able to work 
for more than seven years, and most of them very much 
less. Even Mr. Braidwood was during that decade 
able to give only four years of work in India, namely, 
from 1856 to 1860, and he finally resigned in 1862. 

During the firat half of this decade the founder 
of the mission kept steadily at his post, Others came 
and went; he remained. His strength, 
however, was being steadily drained away. 
His last public appearance was at the 
Anniversary of the Bible Society on the 2nd of March 
1855. Two days later he was able to be present at 
the Sunday evening service, when seven were admitted 
by baptism—two of whom later came to be prominent 
in the service of the mission, Zynool Abideen, a young 
Muhammadan, and Appavu, a youth of the Chetti 
caste. From that time Mr. Anderson grew steadily 
worse, till his death on the 25th of March. 

The removal of Mr, Anderson was an irreparable 
loss to the mission, for zealous and faithful though 
the labours of his colleagues were, Mx. 
Anderson’s personality was so marked, his 
energy so unflagging, and his power over men so ex- 
ceptional, that the absence of his guiding hand at the 
helm could not fail to be felt. His was a nature 
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endowed with a rare enthusiasm. This was perhaps 
his most characteristic feature, and it found among 
Indian young men the finest of all fields for its exercise. 
The impression this side of his nature made on his 
contemporaries may be gathered from the reminiscences 
of the late Dr. Caldwell, the well-known Bishop in 
Tinnevelly, who, in his Men of Might in Indian 
Missions, writes : 

“ One of the most prominent figures in the missionary 
world of Madras at that time was that of Mr. Anderson, 
hest known as John Anderson, of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Mission, the Dr. Duff of Madras, by whom the 
first great English school for Hindu youths was 
established, and the first systematic effort made to use 
English education as a means of spreading Christianity 
among the higher classes and castes. Jolin Anderson 
was my greatest friend in Madras at that time. Ile 
was one of the ablest and most zealous and devoted 
missionaries I have ever met, and was certainly the 
most enthusiastic. Enthusiasm, however, was one of 
the most marked characteristics of his nature, and 
showed itself, not only in his missionary work, but 
in everything he did or said. He was one of the 
mightiest talkers I have ever met. Ihave often stood 
listening to him at night in the streets for hours after 
we had been supposed to bid one another good-bye, 
and one night we never slept at all, but sat, or lay 
awake the whole night, I listening, and he pouring 
out upon me floods of his fluent enthusiastic talk. One 
of his chief characteristics was his almost womanly 
tenderness and affection towards his students, which 
was one of the things that conduced to the great 
number of conversions of educated young men with 
which his work was marked. Throughout the Pre- 
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sidency of Madras for many years the name of John 
Anderson, and the fame and influence of what was 
called Anderson’s School—now developed into the 
Christian College—were like household words.” 

There remains but one more thing to be alluded to 
in this chapter—-an extension belonging to this period, 
but proving of great value to succeeding generations. 
This was the erection of two of the buildings that form 
the western end of the now imposing front of edifices 
along the Ksplanade. 

In 1857, the year of the Indian Mutiny, was laid 
the foundation-stone of the Evangelistic Hall. The 

entire cost of the building, which amounted 
Braneoeue to about £1000, was contributed by friends 

in Scotland and England. From the first 
the need of ‘such a hall had been greatly felt, and - 
its immediate and direct object was to enable the ver- 
nacular-speaking agents to preach in Tamil, Telugu, and 
Hindustani to audiences that might be readily attracted 
within its walls, but who had in no way been drawn 
to the upper hall of the Institution, where such services 
nad been hitherto held. In addition to this object, 
it was intended to be an annexe to the College, where 
classes might be held, public lectures delivered, and the 
public examinations conducted. The Evangelistic Hall 
was opened on the 3rd of March 1859. 

During that same year, 1859, the foundation-stone of 
the church was laid between the Evangelistic Hall and 
the school building. It was erected as a 
testimony of affection and respect for Mr, 
Anderson, and to perpetuate the fruit of 


his labours and those of his colleagues and successors, 
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£2000 had been subscribed for it, mostly in Scotland, 
by the time the foundation-stone was laid. The build- 
ing was formally opened for public worship on the 
9th of January 1862, Hitherto the congregation had 
met in the hall of the Institution. The subsequent 
history of the hall and of the church is given on 
page 71. 

In 1862, as has been said, came the resignation of 
Mr, Braidwood, who had gone home in 1860, and with 
lis resignation comes to an end the opening 
chapter in the history of the mission. In 
1837 Mr. Anderson had taken charge of a 
little school of 59 boys in a hired house, a solitary 
Christian worker facing the problems of an untried 
field. Twenty-five years later the little school was 
represented by a large number of schools in many 
important centres of Hinduism; the 59 pupils had 
risen to over 2000 in the different schools of the 
mission. Instead of the solitary Christian worker, 
there were, apart from European missionaries, four 
ordained Indian missionaries, two licensed preachers, 
three students of theology, and from 20 to 30 Christian 
men at work in the schools and in the district ; 
the congregation which began with the first baptisms 
had 100 on the communicants’ roll; and instead of a 
small hired house, the mission owned an extensive 
equipment of schouls, church, and halls. 
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CHAPTER IV 


WILLIAM MULLER AND TIIK MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGR 
1863-1907 

N December 1862 there arrived in Madras a young 
J missionary, the Rey, William Miller, who was 
destined not merely to be the true successor to 

Mr. Anderson within his own mission, but to 
hecome the leading exponent of missionary education, 
and a power in missionary and educational citeles 
throughout India. Mr. Miller was born at 
Thurso on the [3th of January 1838, and 
after a brilliant arts and theological course 
at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, devoted himself. at the call 
of the Church to mission work in Madras. He came 
out with Mr. Campbell, who returned from furlough at 
the end of 1862, and he arrived not a day too soon, 
The year just losine had been a disastrous one, for 
through disease and death the staff had become 
perilously weak, and the funds had naturally enough 
fallen heavily into arrears. A third cause of anxiety was 
the condition of the Central Institution. Neither the 
numbers in attendance nor the regularity and discipline 
were what they once had been. The school had fallen 
from the position of influence which it had at one time 
held, and its standard of excellence and its power for gooul 
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Yet bad though matters were, ihe bottom had not 
yet been touched, for in a few months the staff was 
weakened still more. Mr. Campbell remained only a 
few months and returned to Scotland in April 1863, 
and Mr. Houston left in the course of the same 
year. Mr. Blake was meanwhile stationed at Nellore. 
Mr. Miller was therefore left the sole European repre- 
sentative of the mission in Madras, in charge not 
merely of the Central Institution, but of all the boys’ 
and’ girls’ schools in Madras and the district, the 
congregation, the English services, and the work of the 
catechists. There was indeed a medical missionary 
stationed in Madras, Mr. D. H. Paterson, who constantly 
rendered service in many ways in the general operations 
of the mission, but he was only in part a Free Church 
missionary. Fuller reference is made to the work of 
Dr. Paterson in the next chapter; it is sufficient to 
say_here that he was sent to Madras on the joint charge 
of the Edinburgh Medical Mission and the Free Church 
of Scotland. 

The isolation in which Mr. Miller found: himself, 
though severe and necessarily accompanied with a heavy 
strain, was probably in the end advantag- 
eous. He was thus able from the very out- 
set of his career to shape his policy untrammelled by 
the views of men senior to himself. It soon became 
manifest that he was born to lead, and it was perhaps 
well that circumstances thus early placed him where 
his peculiar gifts found abundant scope. 

When we turn to the report, lated January 1865, we 

have an indication of how these discourage- 
ie bnbnhg ments were met and overcome. As regards 
= men, Dr. Carslaw had now been for over 
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sionaries—Rey. W. Stevenson and Rev. J. Macmillan 
—had just arrived in Madras. As to the debt, the 
report says: “It is with gratitude to God and to the 
friends whom He has raised up that we can now 
announce that our accounts for 1864 close entirely free 
of debt as regards our finances generally and our more 
important funds in particular.” With reference to the 
Central Institution, it has “already risen very far out 
of the state into which it had fallen for several years.” 
And further on we read these significant words: “It 
cannot be too often repeated that, for the great purpose 
of educational missions, that of leavening the mind of 
the community with Christian principles, and giving 
a religious and Christian bent to all the higher 
thought, it is absolutely essential that their Institu- 
tions should command general respect, having a high 
position and a wide influence on educational grounds, 
We cannot say that our Central Institution is alto- 
gether snch as yet, but it is in the way of becoming 
80.” 

Thus were obstacles triumphed over, and thus already 

had a policy been fixed by that great animating mind 
wherewith God so opportunely enriched our 
The policy of mission. What that policy is has been 
educational . 
missions, made abundantly clear during the forty- 
five years of Dr. Miller's service for the 
Church in India, It is also writ large in the activity 
of every missionary society that concerns itself with the 
educated classes of India. 

Writing to a friend in October 1863 Mr. Miller says > 
“There is a great power of thinking in them (te. the 
Hindus). In our particular line of work this is the 
great thing that is needed, just to get them to think. 
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of the truth that is lying dormant in their minds would 
be the most likely of all human means to lead them to 
Christ.” Five years later, in a paper on “Principles of 
Mission Work -in India,” Mr. Miller says: “Their (de. 
mission institutions) central idea is that of associating 
all edueation and all thought with revealed truth, and 
of making them thus a channel whereby it may enter 
into and leaven the mind of the community, ... 
Christian institutions not only break down (others do 
that.quite as well), hut they have to do the work that in 
a Christian land is done by the unconscious influence 
of Christian men, by the indirect effect of all the 
Christian agencies that are rife among us, by the sacred 
culture of pure househokl life and family training, by 
the gracious instrunentalities that God employs to work 
upon us all, ere yet we have become conscious of His 
working.” 

To trace the working of the policy thus enunciated is 
to trace, as far as we are immediately concerned, the 
history of the Central Institution of the 
Free Church Mission in Madras, It is not 
necessary to go into detail: it will suffice 
to mention some of the more salient points. 

With Mr, Miller's arrival, it is clear, the fortunes of 
the Central Institution began to turn, Concentration 
on this Institution was made the more possible through 
the closing of the Triplicane branch school in 1866—a 
step taken, but not without remonstrance from the 
missionaries in Madras, in obedience to the order of 
the home Committee. That the attention devoted 
to the Central Institution was greatly required is evi- 
dent when we notice how the course of education 
was affected by the foundation of the Indian Univer- 
sities, 
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The University of Madras was founded in 1857. 
With the establishment of the University system the 
opportunity for a really advanced English 
education and the prospect of positions of 
great value and influence opened out before 
the young men of the Presidency. Here was a means of 
advancement in life which lay to the hands of those 
who, without wealth or family or caste to back them, 
were possessed of mental capacity. What the establish- 
ment of the University of Madras has meant for the 
youth of South India may in some, though it is in a 
confessedly smail, degree he inferred from the fact that 
in 1858 two students obtained the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, while in 1906 the number of those who obtained 
it was 393. If these figures show the high position 
whieh an English college education holds in the estima- 
tion of the youth in the Presidency of Madras, they also 
point out the opportunity which opened to the Chureh 
when the system of Western education became almost 
“the one avenue in India to respect and power.” As a 
result of this system, hundreds of young men began 
to press forward determined to participate in Western 
education wherever it was to be got. 

A new situation was thus created, and an all-im- 
portant question was raised. It was this—Is the 
education of those eager youths to become 
the monopoly of Government Colleges, from 
which all religious instruction is excluded, 
or of Colleges under purely Hindu auspices? It was 
a momentous question, but ils importance was not: 
recognised for a time either by the Church at home or 
by the missionaries in Madras. Every year after 1857 
that this question was neglected made its answer more 
difficult, save in the way which seemed likely to leave 
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Western education wedded in the thought and practice 
of the Indian youth with places of learning in which 
the religious element received no recognition. As a 
matter of fact, the College established by Government in 
1857 at once secured its position and for several years 
held undisputed possession of the field. And in this 
it was helped by the fact that our school—in large 
measure because the mission was not supported by 
the Church as need and opportunity demanded—had 
ceased to wield any wide influence, and Christian 
education was looked upon by the Madras public as 
something of an infcrior nature and unworthy of 
respect. 

It. was in these circumstances, in the midst of a 
feeling either antagonistic or indifferent to religious 
training, corifronted by an Institution which was 
languishing and a College which enjoyed the advan- 
tage of Government prestige, that Mr. Miller entered 
on his work in Madras, and faced the problem 
which the introduction of the University education in 
Madras set to the Chureb. In 1863 he expresséd, 
amidst much incredulity, the hope that our Institution 
would in the course of time become inferior to none 
in the country. In 1865, as we have seen, the school 
had recovered much of its former position of influence ; 
indeed, in that year it was considered “ wise and safe” 
to add to it a class in which students would be taught 
the University subjects. In this class there were but 
six students, but with this small number the problem 

- presented to the Christian Church by the establishment 
of the University of Madras was practically and worthily 
attacked. Up to this time secular colleges were the 
only ones “in which undereraduates of the University 
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possible for an undergraduate to find in the College - 
class of our Institution an education that quickened 
not only his intellectual nature but also his conscience 
and religious life. Steady progress continued. Two 
years later teaching was provided in the Institution 
for those who were studying for the B.A. degree, and 
in 1869 the first candidates for a University degree 
from any distinctively Christian institution were 
presented for examination. Five obtained the degree, 
and this fact, as was said at the time, may be taken to 
mark an era in the education of the Presidency. 

But, as will have been noticed, the College classes 
were only as it were appendices to the school. Much 
more was needed to furnish in a proper and worthy 
fashion a collegiate education combining modern thought 
with Christian faith. The first step in this direction 
was taken five years later, when Mr. Miller presented 
to the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church a 
proposal in alternative forms that the Free Chureh 
Inatitution should become the central Christian College 
for South India. This proposal was sent home with 
the hearty support of all the missionaries in Madras 
belonging to the Protestant bodies which were engaged — 
in advanced education in Southern India. The result 
was that the Committee opened negotiations with 
the other missionary bodies with a view to their sub- 
sidising the Institution should its enlargement be 
decided on. The Church Missionary Society and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society agreed to give pecuniary 
support to the College. The S.P.G. and the London 
Missionary Society promised to send students, 
and the Church of Scotland sent a friendly com- 
munication. 

The General Assembly of 1875 empowered the 
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Foreign Mission Committee to carry out the scheme 
for the enlargement of the Institution in 

aes this subsidised form. The result was that 
College. on the Ist of January 1877 the Central 
Institution became the Madras Christian 

College on its collegiate side, while the old title of the 
Free Church Mission Institution was reserved for the 
school department. (Since 1900 the high school 
connected with the College has been designated the 
School Department of the Madras Christian College.) 
The Foreign Mission Committee agreed that the home 
contribution to the- College should be £2000, and 
that the staff should consist of six professors. The 
Committee undertook to send the College £2000 per 
annuin, and to recover of this sum £300 from the 
Church Missionary Society and £300 from the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. Since 1889 the C.M.S. 
has paid its contribution directly to the College, but 
' the Wesleyan Missionary Society continues the original 
arrangement. Since 1877 up to the present time, with 
the exception of two ycars after Mr. Kellett’s death, 
one inember of the staff has been a Wesleyan missionary. 
The C.M.S, has not, as yet, had a representative 
on the Senatus, though on one occasion it did 
appotnt a professor, who was, however, prevented 
by considerations of health from coming to Madras, 
The net payment of the Foreign Mission Committee 
of the United Free Church has, since 1877, been 
£1400 per annum, together with the payments for 
outfit and cost of the first passage to Madras of those 
of the professors of the College who are recognised as 
missionaries of the United Free Church. The Foreign 
Mission Committee of our Church is the supreme 
governing body of the College, but the ordinary 
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government of the College is vested in the Senatus 
and the College Council. The Senatus consists of 
the European professors on the permanent staff, while 
the College Council is composed partly of official 
representatives of the three contributing missions, 
partly of representatives of the Senatus and partly of 
gentlemen in Madras who take an interest in the work 
which the College is doing. 

Thirty years have passed since the College was 
placed on the basis now described, a basis which pro- 
mised permanency to the operations which it carried 
on among the youth of Southern India, The per- 
manency has been secured and much more besides 
during these years. A generation has elapsed since 
the Church, under the wise and far-seeing guidance of 
Dr. Miller, recognised the importance of the situation 
createt by the numbers of young men pressing on to a 
higher education, and sought to discharge its responsi- 
bility by the establishment of a College, affiliated to 
the University of Madras, in which there was given a 
sound mental training combined with Christian instruc- 
tion, A somewhat general review of this period of thirty 
years may he of more value than a detailed history. 

And first as to the staff. The master mind in all this 
and in countless other efforts, Principal Miller, is still 
spared to us, with an enthusiasm that 
years only increase, and with an insight, 
sympathy, generosity, and statesmanship that draw 
forth our deepest gratitude to God. In recent years, 
however, he has heen set free from the actual duties of 
the Principalship. In various ways have his great 
services been publicly recognised: he is an LL.D. of 
Aberdeen University, and the only LL.D. of Madras 
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of the Indian Empire. The six professors whom the 
Foreign Mission Committee sanctioned have: now be- 
come eleven, of whom seven are ordained missionaries 
of our Church. Four, who have been professors, have 
passed away—Mr. W. Ross, Rev. F. W. Kellett, Rev. 
J. Mackenzie, and Mr. F; P, H. Stirling—all of whom, 
though seyving but for comparatively short periods, 
impressed themselves deeply on the work of the College 
and the minds of the students, Amongst those who have 
retired from the service of ihe College may be men- 
tioned Rev. W. Stevenson, Rev. Dr. Milne Rae, Rev. A. 
Alexander, Rev. G. Patterson, Rev. A. S, Laidlaw, Rev. 
Dr. Cooper, Mr. C, M. Smith, and Mr. W. B. Morren. 

As regards subjects taught, the College -affords a 

full University curriculum up to the B.A. degree. 

Besides the instruction in languages Western 
ahocurrl and Eastern, it has specialised courses 

in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
Physics and Chemistry, Biology and Zoology, Mental 
and Moral Science, and History. It does not teach 
up to the M.A. degree, but it provides scholarships, 
libraries, and accommodation for those who are study- 
ing for it, as well as guidance in studies. 

In the matter of finance thirty years have made a 
great difference. In 1877 the fees in College and 
School amounted to Rs.18,000 or £1200 
(the rupee being reckoned at its present 
value, namely Is, 4c.); in 1905, Rs.76,000 or over 
£5000 were received in fees. This amount is notice- 
able for more than one reason, For one thing it 
makes it possible to give the benefit of a thorough 
collegiate education, combined with religious instruction, 
to the strong and growing Native Christian community, 
a community that exercises an influence far in advance 
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of its numerical strength. For another, it covers more 
than half the annual expenditure of the College. The 
amount that is required by the College to maintain its 
fabric, staff, and equipment is roughly £9500 per annum. 
Towards this our Church contributes £1400, about one- 
seventh of the total. Tho Church Missionary and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Societies give £300 gach. The 
grant-in-aid that is received from Government is about 
£2000, Kndowments and investments, due to generous 
donors, yield about £500. The fees bring in £5000. 
Quite apart from its financial value this fee-income has 
the great significance of being mostly a Hindu contri- 
bution, In some degree at least it indicates the Hindu 
appreciation of an education which is Christian in its 
spirit and practice. 

As regards the numbers in attendance, the past thirty 
years have witnessed a marked change. In 1877 there 
were 875 in the school and 242 in the college ; in 1905 
there were over 900 schoolboys and 800 students. The 
increase in numbers is most marked in the college 
department. In the school department the numbers of 
late have been decreasing rather than in- 
creasing, but this is owing to no lack of 
popularity or of desire for admission, but to the policy of 
taking no more than 40 boys into any section of a class. 
Thus scores are turned away every year, but while 
numbers and fee-income have been affected, it is. be- 
lieved that the smaller classes tend to greater efficiency 
and to the exercise of more personal influence on the 
boys. In school and college alike what is needed is 
increased accommodation, for this alone can obviate 
the painful necessity of refusing admission to the many 
who, every term, make unsuccessful application for 
enrolment in our classes. 
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The past thirty years have wrought a very visible 
change on the fabric of the Institution. The College 
buildings form an imposing range facing 
the High Court of Judicature. As the 
frontispiece shows, there is first College House, the 
property of the Professors’ Retiring Fund, the official 
residence of the Principal. Next stands the large 
three-storey building stretching back into George- 
town, under the roof of which the 1700 youths are 
taught. Further along is the Anderson Hall, utilised 
for meetings and lectures; and last of all comes the 
pretty College Church. Within the College are 
numerous classrooms, several halls, chemical and 
biological laboratories, a lending library with 4500 
volumes, a consulting library, class libraries, and a 
reading-room, - Four hostels or residences for students 
belong to the College. These were originally erected 
by Dr. Miller at his own expense, but within the last 
few years have, through gift or purchase, become the 
property of the College. These hostels, accommodating 
Brahmans, non-Brahman Iindus, and Christians, are 
of the utmost value, for they afford residential quarters 
for nearly one-fourth of the students attending College, 
and they are under the daily personal supervision of the 
Principal. 

The English service in College Church, conducted for 
the most part by the professors on Sunday evenings 
during term time; the Christian College 
Magazine, now in its twenty-fourth year 
i of publication; and the College Day 
annual re-unions, afford at ouce channels for the diffusion 
of the influence of the College and links between the 
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the need of a man who will work largely, if not 
entirely, among the educated young men who go forth 
from the College. Even so long ago as 1868 an appeal 
was made for such a man, and great was 
the delight of the mission when, in 1876, 
the Rev. A. Todd was sent out from home to devote part 
of his time to following up the impressions made upon 
those who had left College and begun their life-work. 
But two years had not elapsed before Mr. Todd had to 
go home, and there has been no successor to him. The 
need for such a man is greater than ever. 

The other want is that of accommodation. The 
present buildings, large as they are, are inadequate. 
Quite recently the College acquired a piece of ground 
immediately to the north of its present hall. On this 
site it is proposed to erect the classrooms and laboratories 
which are most imperatively required. The recommen- 
dations of the recent Universities Commission, and the 
revised elaborate courses of study demanded by the 
University, make it necessary for the Madras Christian 
College, as one of the affiliated colleges of the Univer- 
sity, to develop a wider course of study, to provide larger 
accommodation, and to become possessed of a greater 
equipment. The school department has been for long 
cramped for want of room, Our Institution must both 
in its collegiate and school departments maintain its 
high position of efficiency and influence: it must not 
sink to the place of a second or third-rate place of in- 
struction. Thus the call again comes to the Chureh to 
aid the College in taking advantage of the fresh oppor-, 
tunity which Providence affords it of extending its 
influence in new channels. Surely it should not be a 
hard thing for the friends of the College both at home 
and in India to raise a sum of £10,000. The amount 
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is small compared with the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The influence exerted by the College during these 
thirty years it would be difficult adequately to 
ules appreciate. Take the purely educational 
influence, test of colleges affiliated to the Univer- 

sity of Madras. There are no fewer than 
fifty-one in the Faculty of Arts. Of these fifteen 
are first grade, that is, they present candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. From these fifteen 
colleges, three of them being Government colleges, a 
little over 8000 have received the Bachelor's degree of 
the University, Of the 8000, close on one-third are 
graduates from the Madras Christian College. The 
graduates and alumni of the College are to be found in 
practically every part of Southern India, and many of 
them have goue beyond its bounds. The positions of 
trust which they occupy indicate what manner of men 
they are. As teachers, professors, doctors, clergymen, 
lawyers, magistrates, members of the Civil Service, 
merchants, business men, engineers, surveyors, and 
Government officials, they put to honourable exercise 
the lessons of their Alma Mater. How deeply in 
hundreds of these the spirit of Christ has become im- 
planted is evidenced by the uprightness of their lives, 
their fidelity to duty, and their inspiration by Christian 
ideals, As the years pass not a few of those who have 
sat.on our benches—yenerally after some considerable 
time of thought—find the crown of their life in an 
open allegiance to Christ and in the membership of 
His body, which is the Church. The story of many 
who have taken this step, with all that it has involved, 
is full of the deepest interest, for it casts a strong light 
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and on the attractiveness of Christ for the educated 
minds of India. But the story is too long for the 
limits of this booklet. Besides, it must ever be borne 
in mind that in the present condition of India the chief 
work of the College lies in the way of preparation 
and of witness. It seeks to influence and mould the 
corporate thought of Hinduism, and to be a constant 
witness to the elose bond that exists between Christian 
faith and modern thought. In this sowing of the good 
seed it happens not infrequently that the reaper over- 
takes the sower ; but for the most part this is the time 
of sowing and the great harvest is yet to come. But 
the record.of the past thirty years may well evoke deep 
gratitude to God for what He has done through the 
Madras Christian College. He has undoubtedly used 
it as the great’ channel whereby the educated mind of 
Southern India has been brought into definite contact 
with Him who is the joy of all nations, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 


CHAPTER eV 


MADRAS DISTRICT 


fined itself to the description of that meéans 

which Mr. Anderson deliberately chose and 
employed for the inculcatiop of Christian truth 

in the city of Madras, the method, namely, of education. 
But this method, while the foundation one, has not been 
* the sole one. During these seventy years 
bea of mission history the Water of Life has 
been flowing through other channels— 

through the preaching of the word, the visitation of 
the home, and the healing of the sick. The present 
chapter will describe how the mission has, beyond the 
walls of the Central Institution and Madras Christian 
College, sought to spread abroad the benefits of the 
gospel in the city of Madras and in the district around. 


” 
| [* to this point the story of the mission has con- 


$1. Educational Work 


As has already been narrated, one of the first things 
which Mr. Anderson did, as soon as he was relieved of 
the burdens that fell upon him while he 
was the only missionary of the Church in 
Madras, was to establish branch schools. In addition 
to the Triplicane School, already mentioned, a branch 
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school "ay. ‘Biley Street was carried on successfully for 
many yeafs under the headmastership of Mr. Huffton. 
When he resigned in 1879 it was reincorporated with 
the Central Institution. The schools that were begun 
at Chingleput and Conjeeveram were, as will be seen in 
Chapters VI. and VIL, the starting-point of the developed 
migsionary organisation which we now have at these: 
stations, 

The only school for boys that is now connected with 
the district work of Madras is the Rajahgopaul Poor 
School, In 1870 the Rev. P. Rajahgopaul began to 
carry on a school for boys in the parcherry or outcaste 
quarter, and he made himself responsible for the funds 
required to carry it on, The numbers in it soon grew, 
and it was necessary to divide the school into two 
departments, one for boys and the other for girls. In 
ten years the efficiency of the school and its useful 
work amongst the poorest classes were recognised by 
Government, who gave for the use of the school the 
premises in. Popham’s Broadway in which the Civil 
Orphan Asylum used to be lodged. Here there was 
accommodation not only for the teaching but also for 
the boarding of the pupils. In 1895 a temporary 
suspension of the school was necessitated by lack of 
funds. But by 1900 the finances had begun to right 
themselves, and Poor Schools were opened in Georgetown 
and Rayapuram. A site has now been secured on which 
a suitable building will be erected, and the schools, on 
which Mr. Rajahgopaul spent so much attention, and 
from which not a few have come to swell the rolls of 
our churches, will have a habitation of their own, well 
suited for the work that is carried on and a fitting 
memorial of their founder. 
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§ 2. Medical Work 


Besides educational work, medical work has been 
associated with our mission for many years. It was 
in 1856, one year after the death of Mr. 
Anderson, that the Edinburgh Medical 
Mission sent out Dr. D. H. Paterson to Jabour in 
Madras. He established two dispensaries, one in 
Georgetown and one in Rayapuram in a building which 
the American Mission, now situated in Madura, had 
built in Madras before it had decided to confine its 
work entirely to the southern district of Madura. Dr. 
Paterson, while not an agent of our mission, was in 
closest touch with it, being a member of the Financial 
Board and of the Local Committee as well as an elder 
of the congregation. He laboured in Madras till 1870, 
and then, overtaken by severe illness, he was compelled 
to leave for home. There he seemed to recruit, but his 
strength was never restored, and he died in the February 
of the following year. In him our mission ever found 
“a sagacious adviser, a kind and willing fellow-helper, 
anda genial friend.” The work that he began, which 
included hy the time of his death a Training Institute 
in medicine for Christians, which was taken advantage 
of by almost all missionary societies, was continued by 
Dr. W. Elder, who came out in 1871, Eight 
years later the medical work which had 
been closely allied with and partly dependent upon our 
mission, was fully incorporated with the Free Church 
Mission, and Dr. Elder was ordained in 1882. How 
beneficial this ministry of healing was to our mission 
will be apparent from the account, given a few pages 
further on, of the founding of our Rayapuram Tamil 
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Church. Not only did Dr. Elder cure the sick, 
hundreds of whom passed through his hands every 
year, and teach his students, but he gathered round 
him a number of Christian men, laid the foundation of 
a native congregation, and held an English serviee on 
Sunday evenings for Europeans and Eurasians. Tt was 
with deep regret that the mission parted with Dr, 
Elder in 1883, but health considerations rendered the 
return of Mrs, Elder and himself to Scotland necessary, 
and while at home he tendered his resignation. His 
name is still held in affectionate remembrance, and one 
often hears the Rayapuram Church spoken of as Dr. 
Elder's Church. My, Itty, whom he had trained as an 
apothecary, carried on both the dispensaries and con- 
gregational work of the medical mission with marked 
success for four years, In 1888 the mission, considering 
that medical work among men was not so necessary 
an auxiliary to mission work 2s medical work among 
women, handed over the dispensaries to the Women’s 
Foreign Mission. The subsequent history of this 
branch of mission activity, therefore, will be found in 
Chapter IX. After being relieved of the dispensaries, 
Mr. Itty was placed in charge of the Rayapuram congre- 
gation, but his medical knowledge has proved of great 
advantage in his pastoral work, and quite recently he 
has been able to help the mission with it in connection 
with the new Georgetown Hall. 

Our mission owes a great debt to those who have 
tended the bodies and the souls of the people in Madras, 
and have brought to many of them the perfect sound-- 
ness which the Divine Physician imparts. 
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§3. Congregational Life 


The Madras district has always been marked by 
congregational life. At the very beginning of his career, 
Mr. Anderson stated that his aim was “to 
train up native teachers and preachers.” 
This aim began to be realised when in 1841 

P. Rajahgopau), A. Venkataramiah, and 8. Ettirajulu, 
pupils of the school and its tirst-frnits, were baptized. 
In that year the Lord’s Supper was celebrated for the 
first time in the mission, the little company consisting 
of “the three converts, with the missionaries, Mrs. 
Braidwood, and other two native Christians.” After the 
Disruption, the three missionaries Anderson, Johnston, 
and Braidwood, in compliance with a minute from the 
General Assembly, constituted themselves a Presbytery 
of the Free Church of Scotland, and this Presbytery in 
1846 “in due form and with great solemnity licensed 
the three converts who had heen nearly five years 
under training.” Five years later they were ordained 
to the Christian ministry, and were designated “ native 
missionaries.” All the converts with their families 
continued to live in the mission house, and in fact the 
missionaries for many years maintained, at their own 
expense and with no aid from home, their spiritual 
family. The care that was thus lavished upon them 
was of great benefit in nurturing Christian knowledge 
and life, but it was not without its disadvantages. When 
~ it became necessary for the converts to go forth into the 
battle of life, they found that they could no longer have 


such friends as Mr, and Mrs. Anderson always with them. 
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At the beginning of the mission an English service 
was held on Sunday morning and evening. But in 
1851 the English morning service was given up and a 
Tamil one took its place. This Tamil service was held 
in the Central Institution and at the school in Triplicane. 
Little by little a small congregation was formed around 
the central school as one after another was admitted by 
baptism, and in 1858 Rajahgopaul was inducted “ pastor 
of the Free Church Native congregation at Madras.” . 
All this time the great need had been felt for a church 
in which the little congregation might meet for worship. 
This need was supplied by the erection “of the Anderson 
Church to serve as a mission church in English and the 
vernacular.” 

Over the fortunes of this church the Rev. P. 
Rajahgopaul presided till he was called to his rest on 
the 9th of June 1887. During this long 
life of service Mr. Rajahgopanl laboured 
with constant assiduity and loyalty to the 
Master for whose sake he had endured persecution. 
Ho was a man of resolute purpose and outspoken 
candour, and he gained the respect of all by his fearless 
courage in the proclamation of the truth he loved. In 
addition to the work of his pastorate he devoted himself 
with much zeal to education among the girls. For this 
purpose he raised, during his second visit to Scotland, 
a large sum of money. But over and above these, 
his more specific duties, he took a share in every 
philanthropic and religions enterprise in the city of 
Madras. Certainly the earliest convert of the mission 
proved worthy of the care and thought that were spent 
upon him, 

The congregation to which Mr. Rajahgopaul was 
called in 1858 was composed for the most part of 
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Indian members and adherents, but it contained also 
European communicants. Indeed, the organisation of 
these two elements under separate kirk-sessions is a 
matter of comparatively recent date. At the beginning 
of 1844, when the converts, missionaries, and their 
friends formed themselves into a Free Church congre- 
gation, we read of 17 communicants—‘ Europeans, 
East Indians, and Natives.” When Mr. Rajahgopaul 
was ordained to the charge of the congregation there 
were about 100 communicants, between 60 and 70 
of them being Indians. At Mr, Rajahgopaul’s death 
there were over 100 Indian communicants, besides 
100 adherents. And it must be remembered that 
the Anderson Church had, by this time, become the 
parent of the congregations in the Chingleput district, 
The increase: in the numbers of the congregation 
was in no inconsiderable part due to the accession to 
the Christian Church of those who came from the 
higher castes of Hinduism. They bore the stamp of 
their origin in two ways—for one thing they were 
converts of individual conviction, and for another 
having come from diflerent Hindu communities they 
found it hard to form a homogeneous congregation. 
This latter fact made the settlement of a minister, 
after Mr. Rajahgopaul’s death, a matter of time and 
difficulty. But at length the Rev. P. B. 
Raghaviah, “a son of the mission,” and a 
graduate from the Christian College, was 
appointed licentiate-in-charge of the congregation, and 
in 1895 he was heartily and unanimously called to the 
pastorate. He was ordained towards the close of the 
year, and a kirk-session and-deacon’s court wholly 
concerned with the Tamil Church, and distinct from 
the kirk-session of the English congregation, were 
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appointed. Mr. Raghaviah had done evangelistic work 
in connection with the mission for some years, and in 
this work he was brought into close contact with 
educated young men. He still maintains this bond, 
and perhaps the thing of happiest augury which one 
remarks on looking at his congregation of a Sabbath 
morning, is the number of young men that compose it. 
The congregation no longer worships in the church 
which was founded in 1859, That building was found 
unsuitable, and it was difficult to know how the 
unsuitability was to he rectified, till the generosity of 
Dr, Miller afforded a solution. The old Evangelistic 
Hall was converted into the church, and the old 
church became the Anderson Hall. Under the name 
of the College Church, the old Evangelistic Hall, 
remodelled by Dr. Miller’s liberality, is the place of 
worship of the Tamil congregation in the morning and 
of the English congregation in the evening. Under 
Mr. Raghaviah’s pastorate the church has made slow 
but steady steps towards self-support. There are about 
140 members and 120 adherents. The progress in all 
the church organisations has not been rapid but it 
has been sustained. Attendance at Sabbath services is 
growing, and the interest on the part of the membership 
is increasing. College Church has received its consecra- 
tion in those who have stood at its baptismal font, and 
its congregation has the steadiness that comes from 
years, and the freshness that comes from the dew of 
youth. 

While the College Church congregation is at the- 
south end of Georgetown, the Rayapuram congregation 
is at the north end. It is a chureh that 
has grown out of the medical mission. 
In 1873 a Tamil service in connection with the 
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dispensary was begun on Sunday afternoons. A father 
and a son were baptized about the end of the following 
year, and from this small beginning the church grew. 
It has had but one pastor, the Rev. T. K. Itty, who 
was trained both as an apothecary and an evangelist by 
Dr. Elder, and who in 1887 was ordained to its pastoral 
charge. The people who compose the church are poor, 
but they are not niggardly. They contribute towards 
the different church objects in money and in kind. 
When the anniversary services come round there is 
a great gathering and almost a rivalry in giving, A 
good deal is handed in in hard cash, but fowls, rice, 
books, etc., constitute a goodly part of the contributions. 
After the meeting is over the various articles of dead 
and live stock are sold, and the proceeds added to the 
‘total. In this way the anniversary services bring in 
about £16 to the church funds. The congregation pays 
about three-fourths of the pastor’s salary, and it meets 
all the other church expenses. Besides this, that it 
may not be selfish in its activity, it maintains a catechist 
at Tangal, a station some four miles distant. The 
two that formed the congregation in 1874 have now 
grown to over 400. The attendance at the morning 
and evening services on Sabbath is most encouraging, 
and there are many evidences of healthy Christian 
life. 

Tangal has been mentioned above as a village some 
four miles distant from Rayapuram. It was visited 
by Mr. Itty and other workers, and in 1891 a catechist 
was set apart to preach and instruct the people, several 
of whom seemed desirous of knowing more of Christian 
truth. Before the end of the decade a goodly number 
had placed themselves under instruction, and several of 
them had heen admitted to the Church by baptism. 
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Indeed, the small Christian community was formed into 
a separate congregation, and placed under the care of an: 
interim kirk-session. The people are exceedingly poor, 
and their contributions towards the support of ordinances ~ 
cannot in the nature of things be large. There is 
as yet no settled pastor, but there is a catechist in 
charge, who, as already mentioned, is supported by the 
Rayapuram congregation, In 1903 a substantial and 
most serviceable church was erected at Tangal. The 
money which made the building of this and of a 
catechist’s house possible was raised in various ways, 
most noticeable of all being the contribution of £25 
by the Hindu zenana pupils past and present of Mrs. 
Govindurajulu. The membership of this congregation, 
including adherents, is now 50. 

The history of the different congregations has been far 
from being a story of uninterrupted progress. As in 
Christian countries, some members of these Madras 
churches have not been found uniformly satisfactory, 
and backsliding and apostasy have caused grief and 
anxiety to the pastor’s heart. Then, again, Madras is a 
place which many leave, the educated for positions in 
different parts of South India, and the labourers in 
search of work sometimes as far as Rangoon or Natal, 
and all such migrations have their influence on a church. 
The fact remains that, with all discouragements, the 
pastors are happy in their work and were never more 
hopeful. . 

Before leaving the congregational side of the work 
we ought to say that the native congregations of our 
Presbyterian Mission and of the Arcot Mission united 
Ohureh in during 1902 to form the South Indian 
me United Church. The object of this union 
was to promote among the congregations self-support, 
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self-government, and self-development. In order to 
advance self-support it was resolved to limit the 
amount of supplement which the mission would give 
towards a pastor’s salary, and then to reduce this 
amount by not less than 10 per cent. every year, so 
that each congregation, unless there was some special 
condition, would support its pastor within ten years 
at most. Self-government is helped by granting the 
missionaries seats in the presbytery only as assessors, 
while self-propagation is encouraged as the possibilities 
for missionary activity outside the congregation open 
up. The South Indian United Church became incor- 
porated in the larger union of Presbyterian Churches 
—the Presbyterian Church in India—which held its 
General Assembly in 1904. Connection with a truly 
Indian Church is already having a beneficial effect upon 
our people. 


§ 4, Evangelistic Effort 


Alongside the educational, medical, and congregational 
work of the Madras district there has been steady 
evangelistic effort. At different places in 
the city of Madras organised bands of 

7 preachers take their stand morning and 
evening. Tamil lyrics are sung, and an address or two 
is given. Conversation with those who stand by follows, 
and sometimes this leads to visits in the homes. Thus 
the first three converts spread the news of the gospel in 
the streets of Madras, and ever since then have our 
eatechists and evangelists done likewise. And it is 
not only in the city that open-air preaching has been 
carried on. In various villages to the north of Madras 
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some Christian folk who are the fruit of their 
labours. 

In 1900 a large portion of the Ponneri Taluk, a 
division which stretches away up for some twenty 
miles to the north of the city, was handed to our care 
by the Danish Mission. An ordained evangelist is 
stationed in this field, and already the 
preaching of the gospel has had its in- 
fluence on several men and women, who have renounced 
their old faith and allied themselves to the Christian 
Church. We look forward to the time when a mis- 
sionary will be permanently settled in this important 
and most promising taluk, 

For years those who carried on the open-air preaching 
felt. that much effort was useless because there was 
no hall or building in the centre of the town where 
meetings might be held or where it would be possible 
to converse with any one who might he interested. 
The ery for such a place is at least fifteen years old. 
Tn 1906 the need was supplied. A most suitable 
site in a thoroughfare in the very heart of the native 
town, which Mr. Stewart had had in view 
for some time, was bought, and on it was 
erected a spacious hall. This hall was 
opened for regular work in July last. Meetings for 
Hindus, of various kinds, are being held in it, and 
a dispensary for men is heing conducted by Mr. Itty: 
This hall, being as it is at a most suitable spot for 
outdoor meetings, and affording as it does an excellent 
means for following up that work, promises to be a 
centre of increasingly important evangelistic work in a 
part of the city which is densely populated and which 
before the erection of this hall was without a single 
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the men who reside in it, It is a floating and passing 
audience which the preacher in the streets has, but the 
tract or booklet which he distributes gives greater 
permanency to his message. The response to the 
spoken word is far from being what we should desire it 
to be, but every now and then there come tangible signs 
that the seed has fallen not on rocky soil but on good 
ground, 


CHAPTER VI 


CHINGLEPUT DISTRICT 


its extensive lake and surrounding hills and 

green fields, Thirty-five miles to the S.W. 

of Madras, it is quickly reached by the South 
Indian Railway, and as one of our mission stations it 
has a remarkable story to tell. 

In 1840, as has heen already stated, Mr. Anderson 
was asked by Mr. Morehead, the Judge of Chingleput, 
to supply a teacher to the school which he had been 
instrumental in starting. Mr. Anderson complied, and 
so in this quiet way Chingleput became a branch station 
of our mission. The school, which was founded in 1840, 
is now the flourishing High School, attended by over 
300 boys, and accommodated in the Morehead Hall—a 
hall which was erected in 1866 by the friends of Mr. 
Morehead, who, after his death, were desirous of per- 
petuating his memory. 

It was almost a quarter of a century after the taking 
over of the school before a European missionary was 
stationed at Chingleput. During these 
twenty-five years the school was carried 6n 
by teachers sent from Madras, and to the 
station the Madras missionaries, accompanied by their 
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ing and. inspection. The first resident missionary in 
Chingleput was the Rev. G. J. Metzger, who came to 
India in connection with the Basel Mission, and was 
received as one of our agents in 1864. He spent seven 
years in Chingleput, full of faithful and earnest labour. 
He worked up the school, preached in the town, itiner 
ated in the district around, and visited the high-caste 
people in their own homes. Associated with him were 
Catechist Appavu, now the respected pastor emeritus 
of the Chingleput Church, and Zynool Abideen, a 
a Muhammadan convert, who died after faithfully 
serving the mission for more than thirty years, and 
whose widow still continues as one of our agents in 
Chingleput. The failure of his wife’s health com- 
pelled Mr. Metzger to return, in 1871, to his father- 
land, and the lack of funds and the needs of other 
stations made it impossible to appoint a successor. 
But the mission felt that it was inadvisable to drop 
entirely the work of vernacular preaching to which 
Mr. Metzger had devoted himself, and so they 
laid the mattcr before the Home Committee. The 
Committee “in 1877 resolved to appoint a European 
missionary for Chiugleput and its district, but at the 
time no’ one was realy for the work. Mr. Todd, 
mentioned in Chapter IV., was transferred from Madras 
to Chingleput, but he laboured for only three months. 
It was therefore with gratitude that the mission 
received news of the appointment of the Rev, Adam 
Andrew, who along with Mrs. Andrew arrived in 
Madras at the end of September 1879. Since 
that time the story of the Chingleput district has 
been largely the story of the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew. 

For several years Mr. Andrew’s work was as jit had 
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been inthe case of his predecessor, a work of-faithful 
- sowing. There was the steady, routine 
pad rerio effort—acquisition of the vernacular, regular 
village preaching, planting of schools, atten- 

tion to the few Christians that clustered round the 
mission. The Christians were, up to 1884, regarded as 
belonging to Mr, Rajahgopaul’s congregation in Madras, 
but they were in that year disjoined from it and formed 
the nucleus of what is now the flourishing congregation 
that worships in St. Andrew’s Church in Chingleput. 
Mr. Andrew soon saw that if the preaching of the gospel 
was to have its real effect the preaching staff must be 
much increased. The generosity of friends at home, 
chief among whom was Mrs, Melrose, made it possible 
for Mr. Andrew to add to his number of catechists, and 
the daily dissemination of the word by the enlarged 
band of workers was to bear much fruit. All this time, 
it must be remembered, Mr. Andrew was carrying on 
the work of preaching, not only in the mission district 
that is now known as Chingleput, but also in those 
districts which we now know under the separate titles 
of Walajabad, Conjeeveram, and Griperdietbadar, as 
well as in parts of the country beyond these. The 
evidence of the goodness of the seed sown was the 
addition of now this one and now that to the Christian 
fold. Thus it came to pass that in less than ten years 
after Mr, Andrew’s arrival, Mr. P. Appavu was licensed 
and ordained pastor of the Chingleput congregation, and 
in 1889 the church had a pastor, kirk-session, and 
deacons’ court, a membership of almost 200, and a sum 
of over £20 contributed during the year as free-will 
offerings. The formation of the church, under its own 
regularly organised government, was, as it were, a 
prophecy. For in 1890 there began in the neighbour- 
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hood of Sriperumbudur what was to prove a most 
important movement. The headmen of various villages 
came, long with a few friends, asking for 
baptism, and the various tests that were 
made proved the sincerity of their motives. 
The fruit, indecd, of the previous years of steady toil 
was beginning to appear. 

In 1891 over 50 were baptized, and 79 were admitted 
as catechumens. The movement began to stretch 
beyond its point of origin, and in the following year 
the church was strengthened by the addition of 250, 
These great numerical additions continued for four or 
five years, and, as may be imagined, they brought the 
missionary face to face with great problems. The in- 
struction of so many people, drawn almost exclusively 
from the downtrodden pariah class, was a serious 
matter. Much ignorance had to be removed, their 
growth in Christian faith had to be tended, and their 
conditions of labour, so often servile, had to be dealt 
with. Numerous prayer halls and catechists’ houses 
were erected, and the ministry of the Chureh was 
supplied to the new disciples. Dut the condition of the 
people, the trouble which they experienced in their old 
surroundings, and the social disturbance in which the 
shapping of their «ld bonds involved them, presented a 
problem which Jed for its sohition to a new departure. 
This novel effort in the mission was the founding of 
Christian settlements. The first of these was founded 
hy the Christian inhabitants of a village six 
miles to the east of Chingleput. They re- 
solved to leave their old environment, and 
their resolution was given effect to by the grant of a 
piece vf land which Government made to Mr. Andrew. 
On this ground a prayer hall and eatechist’s house were 
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erected, houses were built, and the villagers who re- 
moved into it, about 60 in number, called the settle 
ment, in recognition of the benefits they had received 
through their missionary, Andreyapuram. Their troubles 
were not at an end when they began to reside in 
their new home. Lawsuits were raised against them 
by their non-Christian neighbours, water was eut off 
from their rice fields, employment was refused them. 
But they remained firm amidst these severe trials, and 
their conduct in the face of opposition was the surest 
indication of the reality of their faith. 

In. 1893 the Government granted, on specially liberal 
terins, a site of 72 acres for the establishment of a 
second Christian settlement, Fifty - three 
catechumens took up their residence in it 
in May of that year, and the village, ont of gratitude 
to Mrs. Melrose, whose interest and generosity were 
So great, was named Melroxapuram, This settlement 
presents an appearance whieh one who has seen it 
never forgets. The cleanness of the houses, the width 
and regularity of the streets, the well-stocked gardens, 
the fields tilled by the villagers—all these, to say 
nothing of the happy and intelligent faces of the people 
themselves, afford a sight which rejoices the heart. In 
the building, whish is a schoolroom during the week, 
the people meet for worship on Sunday, and there too 
they go morning and evening for the prayers with 
which they begin and close the day. They till the 
soil, and bring part of the produce as their rent to 
the mission. Over 100 people now live in this 
colony, tenants of the mission, cultivating the fields,” 
educating their children, and exhibiting an encouraging 
advance in their life and conduct. Fight years ago an 
ordained pastor was settled in their midst, and the 
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Melrosapuram pastorate, which has nearly 300 people 
within its charge, is almost self-supporting. Not every 
child of the colony has an aptitude for the learning that 
comes through books, and this fact led to the starting of 
a school in which the boys might he taught agriculture. 
Agricultural The boys attending this school cultivate 
and indus- plantains, sugar-cane, chillies, rice, and ragi. 
trial work. Cocoa-nuts, jack, papaya, lime and orange 
trees are also grown by them. They have more 
recently begun to learn how to extract the fibres 
of the stems of the plantain and to make them 
into ropes. This industry promises well. Grass mat- 
weaving and dyoing are other occupations in which 
they engage. Experiments of great importance have 
been carried on of Jate years in co-operation with 
Covernment at Melrosapuram in connection with well- 
irrigation. ‘The description of these experiments would 
pass beyond the limits of this handbook. They form 
the subject of various Government papers, and their 
results seem to promise much for agriculture in ordinary 
seasons and still more for it in times of drought. 

A third peasant settlement was founded in 1896 on 
thirteen acres of land in the vicinity of Andreyapuram. 
The ground was purchased with money 
given by Lord Overtoun, and the village is 
named, in recognition of this fact, Overtounpetta. 

Vallam is a particularly interesting village, as the 
Christians in it have not left the place, but simply 
dwell together at one end of it, while the non-Christian 
villagers live at the other. 

Chingleput itself is the possessor of various buildings 
which all bear the trace of Mr. Andrew’s skill. Chief 
among these is the picturesque church, dedicated on 
the 30th of September 1893, the home of a flock of 
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nearly 300, which not only supports its pastor but carries 
on some mission work, and helps to render the Vallam 
congregation self-supporting as well. There is also the 
Boys’ Christian Boarding School, which is both a school 
and a hostel. Of the sixty boys who live in it, forty 
are pupils in the High School. The residents do all the 
domestic work, no servant whatever being employed, 
keep the garden in order, bring in some money from the 
fruit they grow, and attend school as well. 

The progress of the last quarter of a century has been 
great. During that period Mr. Andrew’s work for the 
amelioration of the depressed classes, in recognition of 
which he received the Kaisxar-i-llind medal, has had far- 
reaching effects. The Christian population has grown 
to nearly 1000; there are two ordained pastors, two 
fully organised churches, one of which is self-supporting, 
and «a very large number of catechists and evangelists. 
Four Christian settlements bear witness to the industry 
and aspirations of the Christian community. Schools 
of every kind—lay, Sunday, agricultural, boarding— 
‘liffuse their educative influences among the people. 
And the yearly ailditions to the number of the faithful 
in Christ Jesus speak of the living power that runs 
through all, and are an earnest of still greater things 
to be. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONJEEVERAM AND WALAJABAD DISTRICT 


46,000 inhabitants, distant about fifty miles 

by rail from Madras. It is one of the seven 

sacred cities of the Hindus, and, as is clear 
even to a casual glance, it is dominated by its priests 
and temples,’ A visit paid during the great annual 
festival -is the most convincing proof that 
one could possibly have of the tenacious 
hold which: Hinduism has on the people of 
South India. As we have seen, it is nearly seventy 
years since our mission established a school there, but 
not until within the last few years have we made a real 
effort to discharge the debt which we as a Christian 
Church owe to that great centre of Hinduism, The 
first resident European missionary went to Conjeeveram 
in 1889, and he resided there for only two and a half 
years, prior to his transference to Walajabad. Three 
years ago a resident missionary was again settled in 
Conjeeveram, and as we write we rejoice in the prospect 
of having in the immediate future both a district and 
a medical missionary established in the town as their 
headquarters. Even so long ago as 1860 regret is 
expressed, in the course of the report, that “ this station, 
though the most important, has never had the benefit 
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of a missionary’s constant oversight.” But regret, 
though felt and sometimes strongly expressed, required 
over fifty years to work, before it roused our Church to 
the magnitude of the opening which lay before it in the 
streets and houses of Conjeeveram. 7 

It is a noteworthy fact. that the mission did actually 
make appointments to Conjceveram. One of the native 
missionaries was sent there; and one of the licensed 
preachers, Rev. Joseph Frost, who had been trained 
at the Central Institution, was designated for work 
in Conjeeveram. But, before he could undertake 
the duties, he was suddenly cut off by cholera, and 
he rests in the old cantonment cemetery of Wala- 
jabad. 

Walajabad lies about nine miles to the south-east of 
Conjeeveram. It was once a busy place, for until 1860 
there was a Kuropean regiment stationed there. But it 
is now a quiet spot, with about 5000 inhabitants; only 
the two houses belonging to the mission, a few old and 
decaying sentry boxes, and the cemetery, marking the 
time when there was all the activity of cantonment life 
to enliven it. 

It has been already stated that Mr. Anderson began 
in Conjeeveram in May 1839 the first branch school of 

our mission, Seven boys were not deterred 
Stee Sohoal either by the heat or the festival of May 

from coming to learn what the European 
missionary had to teach, And these seven boys formed 
the nucleus of what is now the Conjeeveram High 
School of our mission. At the present day it contains 
350 pupils, who, in this city overshadowed by its 
pagodas, receive the benefits of an education on the 
basis of Christian truth. 
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Madras missionaries generally once a year, and agents 
of the mission preached in both places and in the region 
around them. There was at one time a proposal to 
ordain one of the preachers and to place him per- 
manently in Walajabad, where there was the nucleus 
of a Christian congregation gathered. But  retrench- 
ment—the bane of our mission—made it necessary to 
abandon this project, and an unsatisfactory state of 
things at Walajabad reduced our staff’ and work there to 
a minimum, Af one time, indeed, it looked as if the 
best thing to do would be to give up the station. 
During the ’60’s and the ’70’s the reports of the 
mission echo the same cry—our work will never be 
satisfactory till a missionary takes charge or at least is 
able to pay frequent visits. Nevertheless, amidst much 
discouragement, schools and preaching were carried on, 
and some few were enabled to take their stand on Christ’s 
side. 

In 1879 Mr. Andrew was stationed at Chingleput, 
and the Conjeoveram and Walajabad district received 
the benefit of his supervision and of the preaching 
earried on by himself and his catechists. The appoint- 
ment of a resident missionary, however, had long been 
hoped for, and at last the hope was realised. 

In 1888 Mr. J. Morton offered to the Foreign 
Mission Committee the salaries of a medival missionary 
and assistants, This offer was gladly accepted, and it 
was with mich pleasure that Dr, and Mrs. 
W. Walker were welcomed to the staff of 
the mission at the beginning of 1889, Dr. 
Walker proceeded at once to Conjeeveram, and lived 
in a small house adjoining the Mission High School. 
He opened a dixpensary in a hired room in a neigh- 
pouring street. His work was not leng in being 
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taken full advantage of. Besides carrying on his 
work in the town, Dr. Walker often itinerated in 
the district, sometimes along with some of the other 
missionaries, Prejudice was overcome gradually. To 
begin with, patients who knew that water was a con- 
stituent of their prescription brought a bottle of it 
with them, that they might not have to drink what 
the mission servants had drawn and carried, But 
little by little the bottle of water disappeared. Some 
feared that the missionary’s medicine was but a 
charm which would turu all that partook of it into 
Christians, But ere long they saw that something 
more than medicine was needed for this change. 


In 1891, in accordance with a resolution of the 


Foreign Mission Committee, Dr. Walker removed 
from the great centre of Hinduism and took up his 
quarters in the little village of Walajabad. One of 
the two houses there helonging to the mission was 
made into a missionary’s bungalow, and the other was 
adapted for a dispensary and hospital. Not much was 
done, however, towards the furnishing of the hospital, 
and the number of in-patients was never large. The 
work consisted for the most part in attending to the 
dispensary patients and in touring in the surrounding 
villages. 

Until six years before Dr. Walker arrived, the few 
Christians living in the Conjeeveram and Walajabad 
district were regarded as members of Mr. Rajahgopaul’s 
congregation in Madras. But in 1883 they were placed 
under the care of Mr. Andrew, and when in 1889 Mr, 

Appavu was ordained pastor of Chingleput, 
anew he became their pastor as well. This 
pastorate. f , is 

arrangement continued till 1895, when Dr. 
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Meantime the years of labour among them had led 
to a considerable increase in their nwnbers. And 
in 1896 they were formed into a fully organised 
church of their own, with the Rev. M. Peter as their 
first ordained pastor. In two years the church was self- 
supporting, and at the present time the pastorate con- ~ 
tains over 350 Christians. 

After thirteen years of work Dr. Walker found it 
necessary, on account of family requirements, to give 
in his resignation, and in March 1902 
he sailed, leaving behind him happiest 
memorics of his personality. Dr. G. W. 

Hardie, who had come out at the end of 1901, was 

ready to carry on the work he had laid down, But 
‘the feeling had heen growing that Conjeeveram was 

the natural ‘place for a missionary to be in, and the 
proper centre for our district medical work. Accord- 
ingly on the 23rd of March 1904, Dr. Hardie, having 
removed to a rented house in Conjeeveram, opened a 
dispensary in Rajah Street, one of the most important 
thoroughfares in Big Conjeceveram. This dispensary 
became very popular, and so many patients came to it 
that, in the following year, a larger building had to be 
obtained. 

The dispensary in Walajabad was not abandoned 
when the headquarters of the doctor were removed to 
Conjeeveram. By means of a grant from the Chingle- 
put District Board, amounting to half the annual 
expenditure, the Walajabad dispensary is kept open 
daily, without much additional cost to the mission 
per annum. 

The opening of a dispensary in Conjeeveram was but 
the first step. The next was the building of a hospital. 
But this was a more difficult matter, for it was far from 
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easy to obtain in the cify a piece of land suitable both 
as regards position and extent. Patience, negotiation; 
and medical skill, however, were successful 
in the end. An excellent site was secured, 
and the hospital which was built upon it 
was in January of the present year opened by Sir 
Alexander Simpson in the name of Him who went 
about doing good and healing the sick. Now that a 
home has been provided for the patients of our doctor, 
our next concern is a home for the doctor himself and 
for our district missionary. Plans for a mission house 
have been sanctioned. . 

The mention of the district missionary is an indication 
of the way in which the mission is seeking to extend 
its influence in and around Conjeeveram. 
Till recently the medical missionary of 
Conjeeveram was also district missionary, 
that is, besides attending to his medical work he had 
to see to the schools, be in touch with the affairs of 
the congregation, and have cognisance of the work of 
the catechists and evangelists. This heavy combination 
prevented justice being done to cither the medical or 
the district work. But it was difficult to see how a 
change could he effected. Through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Maclean, however, when he was at home on. 
furlough, and of friends mainly within the bounds of 
.the Presbytery of (Gsreenock, the salary of an additional 
missionary for Conjeeveram was guaranteed. This 
welcome solution of a difficult problem makes it possible 
for Dr. Hardie to devote himself entirely to his medical 
work, and for one of our ordained men to undertake the 
care of the other means of evangelisation in the district. 
At present Mr, Sutherland is associated with Dr. Hardie, 
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will be stationed at Conjeeveram, and Mr. Sutherland 
at Sriperumbudur. 

A district which is supplied by two missionaries, 
which has a self-supporting chureh with its own 
pastor, which contains a hospital, a high school, 
lower secondary schools, and a network of primary 
village schools, is one that affords our mission an 
opportunity for conveying the blessings of the gospel, 
of which it is resolved, so far as God permits, to avail 
itself with energy and thankfulness. To make Conjee- 
veram indeed the shining city is our endeavour and 
our prayer. 


CHAPTER VII! 


SRIPERUMBUDUR DISTRICT 


out the long planned division of the Chingleput 
Mission District into two parts. Mr. Maclean 
was appointed to supervise the work in the 
northern district, now known as the Sriperumbudur 
Mission District. Sriperumbudur, a word which 
perhaps means the sacred tuwn of the big 
devil, is sacred in the eyes of Hindus 
as the birthplace of Ramanujachari, a re- 
former of the Hindu religion. The place was often 
visited by Mr. Anderson and his successors, and they 
refer to the receptions they met with in it. On one 
occasion it was the doctor from Sriperumbudur that 
brought Mr. Anderson through an attack of cholera. 
On another occasion while the preachers were at work 
“the angry Brahmans held up a veil to conceal the 
images from the polluting gaze of the Christians.” 
When in 1883 Mr. Andrew and his catechists began 
to evangelise the district, there was not a single Chris- 
tian in it. But so fruitful was the preaching of the 
word that seven years later there began in this field the 
movement towards Christianity which has been already 
mentioned, and which resulted in the accession of several 
hundreds te the Church of Christ. 


bw in 1898 it was found possible to carry 
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umbudur was placed under a missionary of its own, it 
has not had the advantage of his undivided attention for 
any length of time during that period. Owing to the 
occurrence of furloughs, the missionary has had repeatedly 
to undertake the supervision of another district in addi- 
tion to hisown, Nevertheless a systematic visitation of 
the villages has been maintained, and this has been all 
the more readily accomplished, as there is neither high 
school, boarding school, nor hospital demanding the care 
of the missionary and his workers at headquarters. At 
Sriperumbudur itself there is a congregation, which has a 
kirk-session but as yet no settled pastor. Throughout the 
district there are over 400 Christians, more than 100 of 
whom are in fullcommunion. Itisa district in which one 
would almost think that villages were the units and not 
individuals. “For instanee, we hear of one whole village, 
into which a spirit of worldliness had been stealing, 
lapsing into heathenism, and of another entire village 
renouncing its idol and embracing the Christian faith. 
The people of the district are poor, and their ignorance 
is great. It seems well, therefore, at the present time 
to confine missionary effort to direct evangelisation of 
the villagers, and to the upbuilding of those who belong 
to the Christian community. Some of the promising 
children are sent to the Chingleput boarding school 
for instruction, but the people are being made to under- 
stand that anything but a very elementary education is 
only for those who have special aptitudes. They are 
learning the same lesson with regard to mission employ- 
ment, and while, these lessons are salutary they have their 
effect in limiting the number who desire admission to the 
Church. Still, if the Church has as its foundation those 
who have allied themselves to it from disinterested con- 


CHAPTER IX 
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OMAN is still far from receiving her rightful 
W position in Hindu society, but while she has 
not the place which Christianity accords to 
her, she exercises in the Hindu home a very 
deep influence. True, it is an influence which in 
religious matters is thrown, for the most part, on the 
side of ceremony and more or less super- 
stitions observance. But just because it is 
of this nature it is one which those who 
have all the benefits of Christian civilisation must seek 
to modify and clevate. If Hindu men considered, 
for many a long year, female education useless: and 
unworthy, they have reaped the reward of their opinion 
in finding the greatest obstacles to progress to be those 
of their own household. ‘lo quicken the intellect and 
conscience of the young men in Madras was the task 
which our mission undertook from its first day. But it 
was not long before it was seen that, if Hindu society 
was to be truly quickened, the caste women must share 
in the advancement and liberty which the truth 
brings. Thus it was that Mr. Anderson faced the 
problem which was presented to him by the ignor- 
ance and inaccessibility of the high-caste women in 
Madras. 
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Nothing had been done for caste girls in the mass, 
Some individuals had been reached, but they were very 
few. “If the caste girls are not reached,” 
Snes ties, Writes My. Anderson in 1843, “every scheme 
that aims at India’s amelioration must in 
the longrun prove abortive. Pariah girls may be 
obtained in any numbers, ‘Well,’ it may be said, 
‘are their souls not also precious—as precious as those 
that have caste?’ Undoubtedly they are. But the 
problem to be solved is, How to reach the caste girls as 
effectually as the boys.” 

The answering of this problem led to the work of our 
mission among our Hindu sisters. In three ways has 
our Women’s Foreign Mission sought to solve this 
problom. It has striven to give a practical answer to 
it in the school, in the zenana, and in the hospital and 
dispensary. 

Each of these methods of work claims our attention 
in turn, 


I 
Scuoor Work 


At the present time there are, in all our mission 
districts, schools for girls, Some of them are day 
schools, others are boarding schools, while 
one provides normal training for teachers. 
In point of time the day school for caste Hindu 
girls came first. Then came the boarding school 
for Christian girls, and last of all the training 
institution. Let us follow the history of these 
schools, 


Girls? schools. 
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(1) The oldest of our day schools in Madras goes by 
the name of the Madras Girls’ Day School. The name 
was given to it when it was the only one of its kind in 
Madras, The way in which it originated is full of 
interest. In 1841 the Rev. John and Mrs. Braidwood 
removed from the mission house in Georgetown to the 
suburb of Rayapuram. There Mrs, Braidwood opened 
a school for girls on 5th. March. Her aim was to reach 
girls of caste families. The first great difficulty was to 
get access to the girls, the next to impart to them 
Christian instruction. The way which Mrs. Braidwood 
adopted was this, She found a Tamil teacher who was 

_ willing to act as munshi to her and to teach a few girls 
whom he brought with him daily. In five months 
some of the girls were able to read Luke’s Gospel in 
Tamil, and before the end of September another 
teacher was employed, who brought six more girls. 
But this attempt was doomed to failure, for, owing 
to the unhealthiness of their Rayapuram house, the 
Braidwoods removed to a house in Georgetown in 
October, and the girls’ school at Rayapuram had to be 
given up. But Mrs. Braidwood was determined not to 
be repelled by the barred and belted doors of George- 
town. She tried another method. She got eight or 
nine girls to come to the houses of two of the East 
Indian teachers in the mission, aud their wives, Mrs. 
Huffton and Mrs. Whitely, supervised their instruction 
under a Brahman teacher. But there was a lack of 
steadiness attending this effort, so a third method was 
tried. The girls were brought to rooms near the boys’ 
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schools in Madras and Triplicaue, and there taught by 
caste teachers, who had themselves been taught by the 

missionaries, Thus in ¥843 the first day 
a GY schools for caste girls in Madras took their 

rise, The ‘Triplicane branch continued 
until, along with the boys’ school, it was given up in 
1866. Before the end of the year the Madras school 
had 100 girls present in it. Their ages ranged 
from four to ten. Their studics included a little 
English and Luke's Gospel in Tamil and Telugu. By 
the time of the first examingtion—held in private in 
December 1844—the girls had made remarkable pro- 
gress both in general and in Bible knowledge. In 1845 
it was with great joy that £50 was received from 
home ‘for female schools, and the joy was all the 
greater because this was the first money which the 
mission had got from Scotland for any local object 
except the allowance, sent out by home churches, for 
the three converts, The growth of numbers was 
surprising. In 1846 there were over 400 caste 
girls attending school, Dit it required no little indace- 
ment to persuade the Uindu parent to accede to the 
education of his daughter. No fees could be charged, 
and every girl who attended received one farthing on 
leaving the school each day. Lesides that there were 
presents which the girls were the recipients of, and all 
of these were needed to bring the Hindu girls within 
the sweep of Christian education. At first the girls 
came only for three hours in the forenoon, but by and 
by they attended school for two additional hours in the 
afternoon, as well as on Friday—a day whieh they 
regarded as much as a holiday as our pupils do Saturday. 
The training was in a first English book, in the Pilgrim's 
Proyress, the Shorter Catechism, and the Bible. In 
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1847 the day school was almost swept away because 
five girls belonging to it had come to the mission house 
desiring baptism; but the opposition of the people, 
though for a while violent, was not long continued, 
and, before the end of the year, 100 girls were 
back again at school. The difficulty which is still felt 
in the girls’ schools of obtaining a satisfactory regularity. 
in their attendance was sixty years ago much more 
pronounced, Ceremonies, fasts, new moons, marriages 
—all were regarded as good reasons for keeping the 
girls at home for one or more days. Constant 
interruption of study has ever proved the saddening 
feature of female education, and in the early years of 
our caste girls’ schools the evil was clamant. Besides 
this there was another great hindrance to real progress, 
Less than sixty years ago over 90 per cent. of the 
gitls were allowed to remain at school for only one 
year. A girl who had been three years at school was, 
even forty years ago, a prodigy. As it is, even at the 
present day, the influence which can be exerted over a 
caste girl’s life at school closes about the twelfth year, 
and frequently at a still earlier age. After that age the 
girl is withdrawn from school, and soon arrangements are 
made for her marriage, although the betrothal or first 
marriage ceremony often takes place before. This state 
of matters emphasises the need both for the very finest 
influence being brought to bear on the girls while they 
attend our school, and for the zenana work which will 
follow up impressions which school has made. 
The day school which began sixty-five years ago 
with five pupils has now certain High 
kite School classes. It is true that the numbers 
in the High School Department are few 
and fleeting, but that there are any je enft.a. 
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gratifying. Forty-five years ago- all secondary induce- 
ments to attend were abolished, and the mission let it 
be known that, through the school, it offered nothing 
but the boon of a sound education. - It has persisted 
in that policy with marked and growing success. The 
school which began in connection with the Central 
Institution is now established in bright and suitable 
premises of its own in the middle of Georgetown. It 
thus is close to the houses of the caste people whom 
it seeks to reach. The teachers who, at the beginning 
of the school, were Hindu men are now almost entirely 
Indian Christian women. The five girls with whom 
the school started are now over 200, and the fees 
which they pay now bring into the mission about 
£50. The school has maintained its position amidst 
many untoward circumstances. Schools that have 
charged, if any, only a nominal fee have been planted in 
close proximity to it; there have been periodical ont- 
burats ef opposition to schools in which Bible teaching 
is carried on; and there still continues the dreadful 
apathy of Hindu parents to the value of the education of 
their daughters, Jiut one has only to visit this pioneer 
school of female education among ¢aste girls to realise 
its influence on the young lives that come to it; and to 
visit the homes of those who were its former pupils to 
know that the lessons learned at it have a present power 
in moulding and regulating conduct. 
(2) The second school for caste girls was opened 
through the liberaljty of Mr. Robert Maefie and certain 
other Liverpool merchants, on the 31st of 
Socreeirr® March 1856, the year before the Mutiny, in 
the north-west corner of the city of Madras, 
near a temple called the Yagatha Koil. It received 
the name of the Blacktown Branch School (now 
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Georgetown School), and it was superintended by Mr. 
Huffton, whose wife, as already mentioned, was cons 
nected with the very first efforts for the education of: 
caste girls. Twenty girls attended the school the first 
year, and their education and their books were given 
them free of charge. But soon the paymerit of fees 
was made compulsory, and the statement is that, in 
1859, “the fee is regularly paid, the attendance is better 
and more steady, and the parents now call to say that 
their children are not advancing rapidly enough, and 
that they would like to get more for their money.” In 
a little over twenty years after its foundation this school 
was entirely staffed with native Christian mistresses, 
and this highly satisfactory state of matters still con- 
tinues. About 120 girls go to this school. The fees 
they pay amount to about £16 per annum. 

(3) In 1860 a third girls’ school was opened in eon- 
neetion with the mission, It owed its origin to the 
generosity of Mr. A, Hathaway, of the Indian Civil 
Service, who provided the necessary funds, and until 
his death gave liberally for its maintenance. The new 

school was given the name of the Balika 
Bdge Patasala or Children’s School. Three girls 

formed its nucleus on the 21st of March 
1860; there are now over 100 on its rolls, fhe fees 
amounting to about £16. It is the smallest of our 
city schools, The reason is that it is for girls speaking 
Telugu, and education is far from being so advanced 
among the Telugus as it is among the Tamils. A . 
necessary consequence of this is that it is extremely 
difficult to get a full complement of ‘Telugu teachers. 

The three schools now enumerated are the first efforts 
of our mission to do for caste girls what has been 
done for caste boys. Theygwere long under the care of 
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the Rev. R. M. Bauboo, one of the early converts of 
the mission. It is regrettable that the-standard of 
education which is still all that girls are allowed to have 
is of a most elementary kind. But it is something to 
be profoundly thankful for that over 400 girls are, 
by means of these schools, receiving instruction in an 
education which is gathered around the word of God, 
as the highest and best knowledge. From them has 
grown the Christian Girls’ Boarding School in Madras, 
and from them have gone forth not a few who are them- 
selves teachers in or around Madras. 

(4) There fall now to be noted three schools which 
owe their foundation to the zeal of the Rev. P. Rajah- 


the gopaul. The first of these is known as the 
Rajabgopaul Chetti School. Mr. Rajahgopaul began it in 
nono: April 1870-with nine pupils. The Chetties 


are a singularly conservative and unprogressive caste. 
Though the community is now generally poor, many of 
the individuals are very wealthy, and they are the men 
who are particularly energetic in giving funds to restore 
old temples and to build new ones, The Chetties are 
the mercantile class, and even among the boys the 
progress of education has been slow. But Mr. Braid- 
wood, the lifelong friend of female education, resolved 
to open’a school among the girls of this backward class. 
Tle started to build, but the building he was erecting 
was pulled down, and so great was the opposition which 
was made in other ways that he was obliged, after much 
_ labour and vexation, to abandon the undertaking. But 
time brought its own reward. Ten years after Mr. 
Braidwood had had to leave India for Scotland, some 


of the young men trained in our own Institution came 
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in this way is now located in Thumbu Chetti Street, in 
a fine building of its own, which was built at a cost of 
about £800, only a small portion of which came from 
home. It is attended by about 130 pupils, and con- 
tributes £29 in the shape of fees. The day of the 
annual distribution of prizes affords a remarkable ex- 
hibition of what the mission is doing among the girls of 
a caste which has as a whole little liking for enlighten- 
ment, One year, for instance, three pupils were with- 
drawn from the school because it was believed that a 
devil was living in one of the trees in the compound. 

(5) The Chetties live for the most part in the south end 
of Madras ; but Mr. Rajahgopaul noticed that there was 
great need for a school among the caste population of 
Rayapuram. Under the sense of the pressing necessities 
of the district, “Mr. Rajahgopaul, by means of funds 
subseribed by friends in Britain and in India, opened 
in May 1877 the school that is known as the Rayapuram 
School. The school is one which has steadily grown in 
popularity and efficiency. It has a full staff of teachers, 
and it is useful as a practising school for the normal 
students of the Training School at Northwick. Over 
230 girls attend it, and the income from fees is nearly 
£50. Attention to work and regularity of attendance 
show that the interest in the work of the school is real 
and sustained. 

(6) The last of Mr. Rajahgopaul’s caste schools was 
taken over by him in 1880 from an old pupil of 
the mission who had maintained it for many years. 
The school, because of its being in the neighbour- 
hood of Mint Street—the street in which, _ when 
Madras had a mint of its own, money was coined—is 
called the Mint School. For several years it was housed 
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four years ago it was removed to a spacious and admir- 
ably adapted building which the mission purchased and 
altered in one of the caste streets, near Mint Street. 
There are about 150 girls in attendance, and about £34 
comes to the mission from their fees, It is a great 
pleasure to see the intelligent faces of the girls who 
belong to this school. 

The schools which have now been mentioned are the 
means by which our mission seeks to extend the benefits 
of a sound Christian education to the girls of caste in 
the city of Madras. In connection with each of them 
is a Sunday school, and the attendance on Sunday 
is extremely good. The girls have begun to bring a 
collection with them, and the sum which they thus give 
is used in helping towards the support of an orphan or 
famine child, or for some such object. These schools 
led the way in female education, and not only have 
other missions established caste girls’ day schools in the 
city, but Hindu gentlemen have followed suit. We 
might have more to show in the way of quantity in our 
schools if we gave up insisting on the payment of fees 
and daily attention to Scripture instruction, But what 
has been attained in quality—in influence on mind, spirit, 
and character—is not for one moment to be compared 
with what is more tangible but not so valuable or lasting. 

(7) One other school requires to be mentioned which, 
though not in the town of Madras, is within the Madras 

District. This is the Ponneri Girls’ School. 
a It is situated in a building of its own in 
< the town of Ponneri, some twenty miles 
north of Madras. . Several of the inhabitants of the 
place requested that the mission would establish a 
school to which their daughters might be sent, and this 
request was acceded to on%he 1st of September 1901. 
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At first the school met on the verandah of the house 
occupied by Rey. M. Peter, the ordained evangelist in the 
district, but the numbers have slowly grown, and the 
school now has its habitation in an ordinary native house 
of brick and mud. There has been not a little opposition 
to the establishment of this school, but it continues its 
work quietly and steadily, day school and Sunday school 
having over 50 bright little girls in their classes. The 
sum of about £4 in fees is small, but at this early stage 
of the school’s career it stands for a good deal. 

In these seven schools then 1000 girls are under 
training, and £200 is contributed by them as fees. 
This amount, together with the sum that is received 
as Government grants, covers more than half the ex- 
penses of the schools. Thus the money that comes from 
the friends of the mission in Scotland is just half of 
what would be required were it not for the local con- 
tributions, 


2. dn Chingleput District 


In Chingleput there are two day schools: one is in 
Chingleput itself, and is called the Town Girls’ School ; 
the other is in Nattam, a large village on the west side 
of Chingleput, and is known as the Nattam School. 
The town girls’ schoo! is the lineal descendant of the 
five girls whom one of our teachers, Mr. Paezold, got 
to attend school in July 1845. Two of these were 
daughters of the native judge. The school continued 
to exist (with occasional supervision from Madras), save 
for a portion of one year when the admission of a 
pariah practically extinguished it. When Mr. Metzger 
was in charge of Chingleput Mrs. Metzger gave the 
pine anhanl tha hanetit. ‘at has ‘annnsantendannn hank 
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anxious for its success had to confess, “the people are 
very indifferent to the education of their girls.” Till 
the Metzgers left, the school was held in the mission 
premises, but in 1871 it was removed into a rented 
house in the midst of the town. This led to a consider- 
able improvement. Three years later the school is 
spoken of as “the best of our country schools,” and 
progress has been shown in regularity of attendance and 
a steady increase in the fees paid. The Nattam School 
was opened on the 15th April 1885 with 20 girls. 
In these two day schools there are about 190 scholars, 
the fee-income is about £12, and Government gives in 
grants over £70. 


3, In Conjeeveram and Walajabad District 


In this district there are five girls’ schools, all 
teaching up to the Fourth Standard. We are told that 
in December 1845 six girls began to read under one 
of our teachers in Conjeeveram, and later on some 
eame forward in Walajabad. Conjeeveram is not soil in 
which such a plant as a girls’ school is likely to thrive 
unless it is well cared for and tended. The priestly 
element looks with anything but approval on the 
education of women ; a Christian school of any kind is, 
in the eyes of the ruling caste, a sad intrusion in a 
sacred Hindu town, but a Christian female school is a 
serious evil. Yet there are now over 240 girls attending 
our mission schools in Conjeeveram, and our only regret 
is that they are allowed to stay so short a time with us. 
Our mission has already begun zenana work in the 
homes of Conjeeveram, but every effort is needed to 
gain an entrance to the homes of those who have been 
pupils in the girls’ schoolgy so that the instruction 
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begun there may leave a more lasting impression. 
Much may not seem to have been done as yet for the 
girls of this district, but, at least, there is some advance 
from the state of matters which prevailed less than 
forty years ago, when it was said that, in the opinion 
of the men of Conjeeveram, “the chief virtue of 
woman, and the source of the other virtues, is 
ignorance.” 


4. In Sriperumbudur District 


In Sriperumbudur, also a bigoted sacred town, there 
is one girls’ school. About 40 little girls receive the 
elements of a Christian education in it. It is the day 
of small things here, but a day not to be despised in 
any circumstances, least of all in the place where 
Hinduism has a stronghold. 


Tn this brief survey of the girls’ day schools of our 
mission it has not been possible to do more than give 
the most general idea of how our mission 

Fores forthe tas faced the problem of dealing with 
the caste girls as effectually as with the 

caste boys. We have not touched upon examinations 
passed, although the list of those who have distinguished 
themselves in these tests, some of them very severe, has 
been considerable. Neither has it been possible to give 
an account of the subjects studied, although the deserip- 
tion of these would be very interesting. Nor, again, has 
“it been sought to detail how many who have gone out 
from these schools have handed on the lamp to others 
which was for them lighted in our mission schools. 
Those who watch the young while at school, and those 
who follow them into their homes, are most cognisant of 
the influence that the education exerts. Their testimony 
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is, “It has been our privilege to note with thankfulness 
many indications that the gospel message is having 
its effect on the minds and hearts of our pupils. We 
await with confidence an open confession of the faith 
that, we believe, has taken root in some young hearts.” 


Boarding Schools 


Our mission has two boarding schools for Chiistian 
girls—one situated at Northwick, Cassimode, in the 
northern quarter of the city of Madras, and the other 
at Chingleput. In both of these the comforts of a 
home and the advantages of a good education are 
given to the daughters of Christian parents. 

The Christian Boarding School in Madras had a 
very simple origin. It has been noticed already that 
Madras the Madras Girls’ Day School was for a 
boarding time emptied in 1847, owing to the baptism 
nonoal of five Hindu girls of caste that were at- 
tending it. These five girls had all been over two 
yeas at school, and they were from eleven to thirteen 
yeurs of age. They came of their own accord one 
after another to the mission house, and requested the 
protection of the missionaries. They wished to be in 
a Christian home and free from the plans which their 
Hindu relatives were making for them. Their request 
was granted, and a welcome was accorded them, but 
xoon there was a great riot without. Men armed with 
stones, sticks, and iron bars came to attack the mission 
house, but were dispersed by the magistrate. As a test 
case a writ of Habeas Corpus was served, and a trial 
in respect of one of the girls had to be faced. Mr, 
Anderson stated that the girl was under no com- 
pulsion ; she could come Ygek to the mission house 
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or return to her own relatives. The girl -said that 
she wished to go back to the missionaries. The judge 
decided that she was of age to make her own choice, 
and so she went back with Mr. Anderson, but not 
before an attempt had been made in open court to 
carry her off by violence. " But though the girls had 
expressed a desire for baptism, they were kept for 
several months before their public confession was 
deented fitting. There was still much for them to 
endure—mothers to be seen, relatives to face—and 
much for them to learn. But they stood the tests and 
learned the lessons, and on the 20th October 1847 the 
first caste girls of our mission were received into the 
Church of Christ by baptism. After this they con- 
tinued, both for safety and instruction, to live with 
Mrs. Anderson; sometimes in their ‘best room,” and 
this was the beginning of our boarding school for 
Christian girls. The original five little by little became 
a larger company, and in the studies and moral develop- 
ment they “showed such improvement that gainsayers 
were silenced and opposers disarmed.” As time went 
on larger buildings were needed, and additions were 
made by means of grants from the Ladies’ Society in 
Scotland. The original name of the school was “The 
Boarding School for Convert and Orphan Girls.” Thus 
it had a twofold object—one, to afford a shelter to those 
girls in our day schools who by being brought into 
contact with Christian truth, found that they could no 
longer abide in heathenism ; the other, to care for some 
fatherless and orphan girls who had few or none to 
care for their souls. Twenty years after the establish- 
ment of the school there were 60 boarders in it, and 
a few were attending as day scholars, And already 
some of the girls in it »ere appearing as candidates 
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for the female teachers’ examination conducted by 
Government. Thus a new line of usefulness was open- 
ing up for the school. It was to be not only an 
institution for giving a good Christian education to 
the daughters of Christian parents who paid a reason- 
able fee, but also an institution for training Christian 
female teachers. fe 

In 1872 Mrs. Anderson, who for a quarter of a 
century had acted a mother’s part to the girls of the 
boarding school, resigned her official con- 
nection with the school. In an address 
which was presented to her on the occasion 
of retirement, the Financial Board of the mission said : 
“ Beginning with five young girls who came out of the 
ignorance and error of heathenism to seek new life and 
light within this Christian mission, you have for some 
years back had no fewer than 60 or 70 regularly 
in your charge, some of them the granddaughters of 
your early pupils. Hundreds have gone forth to play 
their part in life, some in one way, and some in an- 
other, but all can look back to this school as a friendly 
Christian home in which a spirit of motherly care and 
affection reigned.” 

The school has, both in Mrs. Anderson and in 
those who succeeded her as superintendents, been most 
fortunate: the nurture of the girls, their growth in 
knowledge and in grace, has been their constant care. 
And what they have effected is seen in the many 
Christian women in different parts of Southern India 
whose lives have been quickened and moulded in their 
boarding-school days. It is peculiarly gratifying as 
Communion seasons come round to find some one or 
more of the boarding-school girls sitting down for the 
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The school was till 1889 carried on in what is 
now called College Housé, 2 house next door to the 
Christian College in which the Principal 
erates has his official residence. On the 3rd of 
April of that year, the fifty-second anni- 
versary of the beginning of our mission in Madras, 
the school was removed to the more quiet and suitable 
building which it still occupies in the northern quarter * 
of tht city: Here within sight and hearing ‘of the sea 
as it rises and falls in the Bay of Bengal, as many as 
150 girls board and receive their instruction, while 
about 100 share in its advantages as day scholars. 
The education imparted ranges from the infant class 
up to the Sixth Form, from which girls appear for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of Madras. 
On more than one occasion a pupil of the school has 
received the medal that is awarded by the University 
to the native Christian girl who passes highest in the 
Matriculation Examination. 

Connected with the school is a students’ branch of 
the Y.W.C.A,, which is always full of activity. The 
teachers and senior pupils help in Sabbath-school 
work, On Sundays the girls attend Mr. Itty’s church, 
and for several years among themselves they have 
raised about £3 as their thanksgiving offering at the 
anniversary of the Church. The pupils are the 
daughters of our agents as well as girls from Christian 
homes in different parts of the Presidency who desire 
a higher education. It is no easy work to gather the 
scholars into a homogeneous whole, and to effect the 
great aim of the institution—the development of 
Christian character. But the testimony of those to 
whom this difficult task is intrusted is that ‘the 
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difficulties, however great these may be.” The fees 
of the pupils come to over £400 per annum. This 
fact. may be taken as indication, though but a rough 
one, of the estimation in which the school is held 
through South India. Were the accommodation 
doubled there would be’ no difficulty in filling it. 
Every year the difficulty is not to get pupils but to 
refuse them admission. 

The Chingleput Girls’ Boarding School was begin in 
1895, and from its beginning has had the bénefit of 
Mrs, Andrew’s fostering care. In March of that year 
Chingleput 15 girls were brought from the village 
boarding congregations to form a boarding school, 
gonool It was felt that the village work would 
be one-sided so long as only boys were brought 
into a boarding school and trained. And so the 
school was started at the headquarters of the mission 
district, to be a centre of Christian influence among 
the women and girls of ‘the villages. At first the 
house in which the girls resided was used as the 
school, in which they met from nine in the morning 
to five in the evening. This arrangement was very 
inconvenient, as every room was used as a classroom, 
and the girls were lodged in a house about a mile 
and a half from the mission bungalow. It was a 
great advance, then, as well as a matter for gratifica- 
tion when, in 1898, the beautiful and comfortable 
building in which the girls now reside was erected. It 
stands in the compound of the mission house, and its 
position enables the lady living there to be in constant 
contact with the girls. The training which they 
receive and the discipline which is enforced bear their 
fruits in those who return to their villages, and put 
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The education given in the school is not of.an 
advanced nature, it is just such as is suited for those 
. who belong to simple village families. In the school 
itself the teaching does net go further than the Filth 
Standard, ze. one class above the’ primary school. It 
is imparted in the vernacular and not in English. 
Ié was soon seen that only but a few of the girls 
boarding in the school would be suitable for employ- 
mentein the mission as Biblewomen or teachers. So 
it was felt that the time in the boarding school afforded 
a great opportunity for imparting to them some occupa- 
tion which they might. carry on after they left school, 
and,by means of which they might, if necessary, be in 
a position to earn their own livelihood. Thus it was 
that lace-making was started by Mrs. Andrew. There 
is at present no separate building for a lace 
ae school, but the contribution of the Ruther- 
glen Bible class, recently announced, brings 
the erection of such a hall within reach. All the girls 
in the boarding schoel devote the two hours, from 
eight to ten in the morning, to working at lace. 
Those who have completed their primary education, 
and are looking forward to some definite occupation 
give their whole time to the lace industry. Thus while 
the scholars are studying they begin the knowledge of 
lace-making, and when their studies are done they can, 
if they please, remain for a time and give themselves 
wholly to the work by which they hope to support 
themsel¥es when they go back to their own village. 
There are over 30 girls in the boarding school who 
are going on with their daily school lessons, and over 
20 who are wholly engaged in the lace industry. 
The patterns which they execute are some of them very 
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pleasure to watch, Already the good quality of the 
lace turned out is sufficiently known to bring in orders 
froin different parts of India and of Scotland. The 
large sale of the lace is « source of income to the school. 
Three years ago an exhibit of lace which the school 
sent to the Industrial Exhibition in Madras was 
awarded a silver medal, 

It is a noticeable feature in the school that no paid 
servant is required for it. The smaller girls sweep the 
road, do weeding, eut the long grass, and pick up 
fallen leaves in the compound. The bigger girls keep 
the school elean, cook the food in turn, and mend their 
clothes, ‘This school is thus a happy combination of 
mental and manual training. It affords the atmo- 
sphere of a simple Christian home, which the girls 
breathe while. they are in it, and which they take with 
them when they return to their own humble homes. 


Training Schools 


There is one training school for female teachers in 
our mission, It ix connected with our Christian 
hoarding school at Northwick. There 
was a time when we had two normal 
schools, but circumstances arose whieh 
necessitated our being content with one, and the 
Georgetown School was given up. This school went 
by the name of the Christian Female Normat School. 
It was begun as a training class in eonnection with 
the Madras Girls’ Day School in 1870, and thirteen 
years later, at the beginning of 1883, it became a separate 
institution, A liberal grant from the Indian Female 
Normal School and Instruction Society made this 
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possible, From that time up till its cessation in 
1899 the school sent forth a number of qualified 
teachers who were employed in mission schools not 
only in Madras but also far beyond it. 

The training. school which still exists had its be- 
ginning forty years ago when two of the girls 
attending the boarding school were successful in 
passing the female teachers’ examination. At the 
time ‘he hope was expressed that “more might tum 
the Christian training which they had received to 
account in this direction, and thus help to supply 
Christian female teachers for the girls’ schools.” Soon 
it became one of the detinite aims of the boarding 
school to train Christian female teachers, but it was not 
until 1887 that a Normal Department was separately 
opened. At that time there were nine students in it, 
and these had all obtained a good general education 
before they began their normal studies. There are 
now about 25 normal students in attendance every 

‘year. According to present educational regulations, only 
one year is required for training, and this time is felt 
to be all too short. Yet in the case of those who have 
not come to Northwick for the first time as normal 
students, but have come up to the training departinent 
after passing through the High School, one year suffices 
both to fit them in some important ways for their life- 
work and also to enable them to exercise an influence 
for good among their juniors and fellow-boarders attend- 
ing the High School. Thus is the esprit de corps of the 
school maintained, and thus too is it handed down. 
And those who go forth from it ¢arry with them into 
their work its worthy traditions. 
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It 
ZENANA Work 


The zenana work of our mission has sprung directly 
from our school work. It is still a matter of keen 
regret that girls are withdrawn from school before they 
have been more than a few short years in attendance. 
Their studies, continually interrupted, are, even at the 
best, of short duration. What is to be done to follow 
up their instruction and to preserve the influence 
over them which their time in school allowed to be 
exercised ? 

The answer which our mission returned and continues 
to return to this question is—We must visit in their 
Home visitag: O°" homes the girls who have left school. 

: And so in April 1864 an attempt was made, 
and Mrs. Bauboo: began to go to the houses of those 
who had been withdrawn from the caste schools and to 
impart to them Christian teaching. Obviously it was 
not easy to do much, for some considerable time, in 
this direction, for both the agency and the means of the 
mission were limited, and visiting from house to house 
cannot be rapidly done. It was several years before 
suitable teachers could be found, but this branch of work, 
so necessary and so valuable, penetrating as one might 
say to the very centre of Hindu social life, has been 
steadily prosecuted since the first day of its trial more 
than forty years ago. In 1871 there came reinforce- 
ments to the field. With the training of the children 
in the Chetti School there was combined teaching of 
adults in their own homes. “Their own curiosity,” we 
are told. “‘roused by what, they saw their girls doing. 
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first led to this, and now, though the novelty has 
worn off, there are several families in which Mrs. 
Govindurajulu: regularly gives instruction in reading 
and sewing.” Twelve pupils in the following year 
were being instfucted in their homes, in history, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, plein and fancy sewing, and in 
Scripture. 

A trio of Indian daughters, connected hy the closest 

of VYonds with our mission, initiated this friendly 
visitation and this continuance of Christian 
qndian instruction in their Hindu sisters’ homes, 
and deep is our gratitude to Mrs, Bauboo, 
Mrs. Govindurajulu, and Mrs. Theophilus for beginning 
a work that has been so full of blessing to Hindu 
wives and mothers. 

Ten years after the movement had begun, over 80 
who had formerly heen pupils in our girls’ schools were 
being taught, some in Tamil, some in English, all of 
them in sewing, an all of them in the Bible. And the 
report of what was being done in the city spread to the 
country, and soon we hear of Mrs. Venkatarangam, in 
Conjeeveram, “ visiting a few Hindu homes where she 
is well received.” It was not long before it was clear 
that the work was being well received all over. The 
girls began to pay fees in return for the instruction thus 
imparted. By the time that the year 1880 has been 
reached the mission is receiving over £20 per annum 
from those whose learning days, as opinion had held but 
a few years before, were completely over. And all this 
teaching was being done in the very midst of the Hindu 
home, where suspicion has given place to trust, and 
opposition has given place in some cases to mere 
tolerance and in others to welcome. 

Rien. Avi Anweas athe west tick Boo mca. 
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the boarding echool used often to visit the homes to 
: which our workers went, and she was 
always sure of a welcome. Mrs. Govin- 
durajulu was for a time supported by 
Dr. Whyte’s Bible class, and Mrs. Theophilus’ salary 
was for several years paid by the Indian Female 
Normal School Association. When Mrs. Andrew came 
to Chingleput she at once made a beginning with 
zenana visitation, and as in Madras, so there, opposition 
had to be met and gradually overcome. The opposition 
was then what it still so often is—unwillingness to give 
to women the advantages which are gladly welcomed 
by men, and unwillingness to allow the Bible to be 
taught in the house. It is a constant experience of 
those who are engaged in this branch of work that no 
sooner does a pupil evince a more than ordinary interest 
in Scripture truth than she is either laughed to scorn 
by her neighbours, or burdened with cares which 
engross her whole attention, or removed from the town 
to some distant village. 

Yet, while relatives male and female sometimes are a 
most undesirable hindrance, there are some who are as 
great a help. Some educated young men come asking 
that teachers may be sent to their wives, and requesting 
that whatever else they may be taught they may be in- 
structed in Scripture. Other relatives encourage the 
pupils by telling them how good the lessons to which they 
have listened have been to them. In many little ways 
the permeating power of Christian instruction comes out 
to inspire with fresh hope those who toil and sow, and 
at times are ready to faint because as yet they reap not. 

‘At one time the agents of our mission were the sole 
occupants of the field of work in the zenanas. But the 
importance of the opportuniig was before long recognised 
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both by other missions and by those who desired to 
impart in the homes a purely secular education. The 
presence of these workers impressed on our Church 
the necessity in the city of obtaining a higher class of 
teachers, and of strictly charging for the instruction 
imparted. And by and by as the pupils increased, and 
one after another of the Indian workers resigned or 
‘were taken away by death, the need of a European 
supérintendént of zenana work in -Madras became 
abundantly evident. This need was supplied when in 
1889 the Ladies’ Society appointed a lady to super-. 

vise the Madras Biblewomen and teachers. 
awe branches With this appointment there came a definite 

division of the work into the two branches 
of Biblewomen’s work and Home Education classes. 
The pupils who are visited by the Biblewomen learn 
sewing and Bible, or if they do get lessons in any 
secular subjects, as many do, it is in such as will enable 
them to read the Bible intelligently. Those who belong 
to the Home Education classes receive pretty much the 
same instruction as they would get in the higher classes 
of a girls’ school, te. Scripture and the usual school 
subjects, such as history, geography, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The Home Education pupils are annually 
examined by the Government inspectress. 

In order to stimulate systematic Bible study among 
the teachers, an examination is regularly held each 
year, at which the Biblewomen and zenana teachers 
appear. Preparation for this proceeds week by week, 
and help is rendered by the meeting of the women 
with the superintendent. In this way variety, under- 
standing, and thoroughness has been imparted to the 
daily teaching of the Bible. 

At present there are infMadras twelve Biblewomen, 
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and they visit about 260 pupils. The pupils belong 
to all classes of the community, Brahman, Sudra, and 
Pariah. There are four Home Education teachers, and 
they have a maximum number of 40 under instruc- 
tion. Even so this gives each pupil only about two 
hours and a half of teaching in the week. And when 
it is remembered how constantly this work 
is broken in on by feasts and ceremonies, it 
“ cannot be wondered at that the rate of *pro- 
gress is slow. Yet, with a teacher who is capable and 
sympathetic, much is done even in the short time, For 
here as elsewhere personality tells quite as much as, and 
perhaps more than, the lessons which come from books. 

In Chingleput there are eight Biblewomen and one, 
Home Education teacher, and under them are about 
200 pupils, “Ten Diblewomen are at work in 
Walajabad, Conjeeveram, and Sriperumbudur. In 
all some 600 women, in town and in the villages, 
are reached by this agency. The value of it is 
becoming clearer year by year. The influences that are 
at work against Christianity are thoso 
which are being exerted practically daily 
in the Hindu home, and it is in the home 
that they must be met and overcome. It is there- 
fore with gratitude that we record that whereas 
there was, so short a time ago as 1890, only one 
representative of the Women’s Foreign Mission engaged 
in this work, there are now two lady missionaries 
in Madras and two in the Chingleput and Con- 
jeeveram districts. But a greatly increased staff is 
needed to take advantage of the openings that con- 
stantly occur. Conjeeveram, for instance, now that 
the missionary operations there are being more fully 
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need appeals for resident lady workers. And if Con- 
jeeveram, because of its Hindu women, has a claim dn 
our Women’s Mission, Chingleput is not behind because 
of the number of Christian women scattered throughout 
it. Their ignorance and the atmosphere of heathenism 
which surrounds them make their upbuilding in the 
holy faith on which they have laid hold exceedingly 
urgent. 

While the work which is done in this Way has to 
meet the obstacles of superstition, conservatism, irre- 
ligion, and worldliness, it has been accompanied with 
constant encouragement. A few of those who have 
been taught have heard a voice to which they could 
not say No, and they are now enrolled among Christ's 
folk in India. The most with a sad though natural 
lack of courage refuse to follow their convictions to 
their logical issue, and their-growth in grace is hindered. 
Yet it is much that sympathy for others is being 
evoked, deeper thoughtfulness concerning the realities of 
life, greater spirituality in religion, and a truer apprecia- 
tion of prayer. There is something both touching and 
suggestive in such an incident as the following: One 
evening the superintendent was leaving a house when 
the girl she had been teaching slipped some money 
into her hand and said, “This is for the, Lord Jesus.” 
The money was a thankoffering for her father’s re- 
covery from a severe illness. In that Hindu home 
the daughter had quietly prayed to Jesus that her 
father might be restored to health. And when her 
prayer was granted, what could she do to show her 
gratitude but save up her money for several months 
and present it not to any temple but to one who would 
use it for Jesus’ sake. Surely there is more than the 
promise of dawn on the Tastern horizon. 
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pant 
Mepican Work 


The medical work of the Women’s Foreign Mission is 

approaching the completion of its second decade. As 
has been already mentioned in Chapter V., 
“the Medical Mission Dispensary opened by 
Dr. Paterson in 1856, carried on by Dr. 

Elder from 1871 to 1883, and managed for four years 
after Dr. Elder’s resignation by Mr. Itty, was in 1888 
handed over by the Foreign Mission Committee to the 
Ladies’ Society (now known as the Women’s Foreign 
Mission), And Miss Maephail, who had arrived in 
Madras in that’ year, as the first medical missionary in 
India sent out by the ladies of our Church,’ entered 
upon the charge of the work which had been thus 
transferred. 

A beginning was made with one dispensary, situated 
in the church compound in Rayapuram, in a building 
which now forms part of the pastor’s house. Jt was 
open for women and children every morning of the 
week. Native Christians were quite ready to come 
’ for treatment, and so were Hindus of the lower castes, 
but it took some time to overcome the prejudices of 
the women of the higher castes. Yet a year had not 
elapsed before they were beginning to come more freely. 

In 1890 two advances were made. A new dispensary 
was opened in one of the large streets in Georgetown. 
The women and children who attended it were nearly 
all caste Hindus, and the service conducted in connec- 
tion with the dispensary was the only opportunity 
which many of them had ofghearing the gospel. But 
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an even greater need than that of a new dispensary 
was supplied when in June of that year a hospital was 
opened. The treatment of in-patients now became 
possible. The hospital was really the upper storey of 
the dwelling-house in which Dr. Elder had resided 
and where he had taught his students. It was fitted 
up to provide accommodation for twelye women and 
two children. Before the year had ended 90 patients 
had" received its benefits. Amongst them ‘there were 
two Brahman women and nearly 40 caste Hindus. 
There was not much hesitation about coming on the part 
of the patients: the difficulty was to get them to remain 
as long as was necessary. They wished to stipulate 
for a perfect recovery within a few specified days, 

The sympathetic care and the medical skill which 
those who entered the hospital, as well as those who 
attended the dispensaries, received, estab- 
lished the work of the medical mission in 
public confidence, and gave it a position of 
favour in the community which made it a unique 
power for good. But Miss Macphail’s work was not 
confined to the hospital and dispensaries. She built 
up a large practice among the women in their own 
homes, thus extending the influence of the medical 
mission and laying the basis of its healthy finance. 
Fees were paid by those who were visited professionally, 
contributions were put into the money-boxes by those 
coming to the dispensaries, and patients on leaving the 
hospital after treatment generally made a donation to 
the funds of the institution. The dispensaries, the 
hospital, and the private practice still remain the main 
departments of the medical mission work. 

The numbers of the dispensary patients grew rapidly, 
and soon the accommodgsion of the hospital was felt 
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to be insufficient. The Women’s Foreign Mission were 
enabled to add a second doctor to the staff in 1889, and 
in 1894 a trained nurse from Scotland was appointed. 
From that time onwards three was the regular number 
on the medical staff until 1905, when, by the addition 
of a third doctor, the number was enlarged to four. 
This arrangement makes it possible for work to be 
uninterrupted even when furloughs occur. ; 
Little by little the hospital was enlarged. In T893 
the accommodation was slightly increased. Four years 
_later a third storey was added to the building, and 
in this a home was provided for the nurses—a vast 
improvement on the arrangement that had hitherto 
prevailed. A very great change was made in 1901 
when, almost literally, things were turned upside-down. 
The ground floor in which the ladies up to that time 
had lived was converted into the hospital, and the 
dwelling-house was removed upstairs. This alteration 
proved highly beneficial to all concerned. At the same 
time a new block was erected in the compound, quite 
detached from the main building. In this were placed 
warils where cases requiring isolation might be treated. 
But things, especially things connected with the ills 
that flesh is heir to, cannot remain stationary. Already 
the mission has had to admit that a limit has 
been reached in the way of trying to adapt 
a building which was originally intended 
for a dwelling-house and for nothing else, and which 
by its very structure makes further development im- 
possible. A new hospital, which is from its foundations 
a hospital, and which is so situated and built as to 
admit of expansion, is what is required. A site for 
such a hospital has been purchased, plans for the 
building. are being prepared, and contributions are 
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coming in. In a year or two we may hope to see a 
worthy lodgment for this branch of the mission on 
which such care and toil has been expended, and which 
has grown so greatly from things so small. 

The dispensaries maintain their vigour and popularity. 
The on’ in the centre of Georgetown is attended by 
well-to-do families. And there the practice is to charge 
those who come a penny for each day’s medicine, except 
in the case of the very poor. This small°charge has 
been found of great value. It brings to the dispensary 
a class of patients who have some real and not merely 
trifling or imaginary complaint. And it brings into the 
mission funds about £75 per annum. The people who 
go to the Rayapuram dispensary are in much humbler 
circumstances than those in Georgetown. On two days 
of the week only Muhammadans are admitted, and they 
greatly esteem the provision that has been made for 
them. The seclusion of their lives, together with its 
inevitable accompaniments of ignorance and timidity, 
make them specially in need of that care and attention 
which the dispensary affords. On the other two days 
of the week on which the dispensary is open, it is visited 
by native Christians of different persuasions, and Hindus 
of various castes. The Rayapuram patients show their 
gratitude by equalling the widow’s offering, namely, one 
farthing per visit. 

An important work is being done In connection with 
the hospital in the way of training nurses, There was 
a time when a night order stood a good 
chance of being altogether neglected. But 
things have altered since that time, and 
discipline carefully adhered to has produced efficiency 
and conscientiousness. Probationers are now received, 
and a regular course of gsituction is given to them, 
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both theoretical and practical. When they have satis- 
factorily passed through this training they are ready for 
a fully qualified nurse’s work in our owm or in some 
other mission. There is a strange prejudice against 
nursing among many of the educated native Christians. 
Much may be done in our schools to make our Christian 
girls-realise what a field of truest usefulness opens out 
for them in ministering to the sick. And who in India 
should be more ready for this honourable service than 
those who have learned the strength and the tenderness 
of Christ ? 

It may give some idea of the numbers that the 
medical mission work touches when it is said that 
over 6500 patients, pass through the dispensaries every 
year ; and over 600 are in-patients in the hospital, some 
of them coming from considerable distances. Even in 
the present cramped condition of the hospital, about 
200 operations are performed annually. The income 
from medieal fees is at present about £300, and the 
-dispensary boxes yield an additional £90, 

A little service is held every morning in the dis- 

‘ pensaries, and there are always those among the 
‘audience whose interest is keen and deep. In the 
hospital each morning begins and each evening closes 
with the wofship of Him whose compassions fail not, 
and every Sabbath has its “‘sermon in the hospital.” 
Thus by word spoken and deed done is the faith of 
Jesus translated into a gracious reality, and thus is the 
presence of the Tender Healer brought nigh to those 
who, however great may be the sickness of their body, 
have a greater sickness of the soul which only His 
touch can cure, 
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I, STATISTICS 


The following statistics are for the year ending 31st December 
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1, ConGREGATIONAL 




















| 
/om- late- 
meat, Adherent | chuinions, ; Total 
Madras— 

College Church . 142 149 38 =f «6329 

Rayapuram . . 248 238 ae 486 
Madras Village Dis- ! | 

trict. : . 1; 42: 11 64 
Chingleput . 5 86 (190 3 299 
Melrosapuram . 57» 170 39 266 
Sub-Districts . F 3000' 185 4 87 302 
Conjeeveram and ; : ? 

Walajabad . . 98 282 - 47 377 
Sriperumbudur 98 220 | 109 427 

Total . . 770 1426 . 854 2550° 
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2. ERUCATIONAL 
































“| Namber Number a 
the Role. |ofTeachers.| Fees, 
ms | 
Madras Christian College—} . ; } j - 
College . ae Ti2 i 21 £3633 
School . : : . 862 57 1313 
Boys’ and Village Schools. 2340 130 683 
Girls’ Schools - B % 1946 124 + 694 
Zenana and’Home Educa- e 
tion Classes . . . 607 34 43 
Total . «} 6527 366 £6336 i 
: I 
8. Mupivat 
{o* == = Poe ! ct 
Patients. 'Attendances.; Fees. 
— = ee guns |e 
Me : | 1 
ispensaries . ; . 6,681 |. 18,385 
Hospital : adit 572 | e { mand * 
Conjeevoram and Wala- H ‘ 
jabad Dispensaries ‘i 11,265 | 21,988 6 














Il. NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. Tuk Mapnas Cnristian CoLLece (Frontispiece) 

This photogwaph is taken from the garden of the High Court. 
At the left, as one looks at the illustration, is College Church 
stirmounted by its sp: Next it is the Anderson Hall marked 
by its dome. To the right of that is the College. Still further 
along is College House, with its square tower.; To the left of 
the spire of the Church is seen the belfry of the Fenn Hosteh 
Between the spire and the dome of the Anderson Hall appears 
thé tower of the Ccllege, Those who are reading for the M.A. 
study in a room which has been fitted up for them with tables and 
a library in this tower. The tops of the towers of the Second 
Students’ Home—a hostel for Rrahman students—are visible 
above the College building. 
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2. WorRKERs’ Conresanos (2 16) 


“Gonferences of the workers belonging to all the misston 
disttiets are held at different stations in different ‘years. This 
photograph was taken when the workers gathered last January 
in Madras. In the background is the Rayapuram Charch, 
Begides several of the migsionaries and pastors, the group includes 
catechist&, evangelists, teachers, and Biblewomen. 


3. Toe Fenn Hosret (p. 17) 


This hostel is a residence for Christian students. It accom- 
modutes forty-five. It was built by Dr. Miller, and received its 
uame in commemoration of Rey. D, Fenn, who died in 1878 
when Secretary in Madras of the Church Missionary Society. 
It is now the property of the College, and is under the superin- 
tendente of the Acting Principal, Mr. Skinner. 


4. Vaiam Cuunrcn anp ConGREGATION (p. 64) 


Reference is made to tie Vallam Christians on p. 82. In the 
photograph they are stdnding outside their place of worship. 
They have not a separately organised pastorate. The Chingleput 

congregation helps to render them self-supporting. 


_5. Boys’ Boarpixe Scuoor, Carscieput (p. 65) 


This is a part of the boarding school which is referred to on 
p. 83. The photograph represents the boys belonging to the 
svhool enjoying a meal. They sit on the floor: they have no 
knives or forks; the fingers of the right hand make good 
that want. 


6. AGRicuLrURAL Pupris, MELRosAPURAM (p. 80) 


In 1905 there were twenty boys attending this school; see 
p. 82. Mr. Andrew is standing in the Midst of the pupils. 
Melrosapurum means Melrose town, and th® name was given 
because of the preat and practical interest which Mrs. Melrose 
8] owed, ‘during her lifetime, in the evangelisation of the 
Chingleput district. 

N 


CongEEVERAM TaSK 
This is the tank of one of the great temples at Conjeeveram. 
The imposing towers are very characteristic of South India. The 
worshippers bathe in’ the tankgn order to be ceremonially clean. 
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7. Doctor and Nunsx at Work (p. 81) 


The group speaks for itself. The doctor is Dr. Hardie, who : 


writes: “In Conjeeveram, by the kindness of the Dundee Lochee 
Ladies’ Association, we have now been able to obtain the services 
of a fully trained Indian nurse who, under the doctor's guidance, 
attends to the women and children.” + nm 


8. VEDAL ConGREGATION (p. 96) 


This is one of the congregations in the Sriperumbudur district. 
Mr, Maclean’stands among the people ; they are gathered reund, 
not the village temple, but ihe village church. . 


9. Gints’ Boarpine Scnoot, Mapras (p. 97) ~ 


This is the school at Northwick, the history of which is given 
on p. 109, In 1905 there were two hundred and sixty-five 
boarders and day scholars attending it ; while thirty-one students 
were being trained in the Normal Department, In the present 
year six girls who have passed the matriculation exantination 
are proceeding with more advanced studies. 


Lace Workers, CHINGLEPUT 

“The bungalow verandah at Chingleput presents a bright 
spectacle on Saturday, when fifty-five girls gather together to 
spend four hours at lace-making. Twenty-three give full time 
to it; the others, who are school children and teachers, give two 
hours daily and four hours on Saturday. The lace school is held 
in the verandah of the mission bungalow, but wo hope that 
before long separate accommodation will be provided for it.” 
See p. 111, + 


10, MURAMMADAN, Wome Arrenpine Dispensary (p. 112) 
Tho dispensary is the Rayapuram one ; on the verandah stand 


Miss Campbell and the nurse, while the Muhammadan women: 


occupy the foreground. They much appreciate the tvo day? 
each week in which the dispeusary is open to none but the 
wémen who protese the faith of the prophet of Arabia. 
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